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Arr. 1:—THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY IN THE APOSTOLIC 
POSITION, 


Parties exist in the Church. Nodoubt of it. Thence the 
jealousies and suspicions, the misapprehensions, hard words and 
misrepresentations, by which the Church has been,so much in- 
jured and tormented of late years. Perhaps we might even 
go farther than this, and say that there are among us some who 
rejoice in this state of things,—who love to fish in troubled 
waters, and would organize in the Church all the machinery 
of party in its full extent of mischief. 

And yet while admitting all this, we see in the Church great 
hopes of peace and calm, of the gentleness of love and mutu- 
al confidence. A great many elemental signs encourage the 
expectation that the bitterness so rife in political matters, al- 
though seeming on the very point of neilieg the same full 
growth in the Church that it has attained in the State, will 
never come to a like maturity of organization or of action. 
There is a great deal of honest earnestness, and single-minded 
simple-hearted devotedness, among Church Clergymen of all 
parties. This gives us strong hopes of peace. We are per- 
suaded that many men now entertaining mutual jealousies and 
mutual feelings of distrust, only need to be brought together 
for half a day, to see that no such systems are held as fear and 
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suspicion had imagined. There are in the Church many men 
of both parties, who could they sit down quietly together for 
three hours, would inevitably find out that they hold the 
same commission, work within the same Church, and after the 
same mode of Ecclesiastical action, have each a full living 
faith, and a full abundance of works, and only view the same 
great body of truth from different aspects. If the earnest, the 
sincere, the devotional of all parties in the Church only could 
be brought into social intercourse with one another a little 
more freely, we should have no apprehensions. Half the fuel 
of party rage, half the coals that feed the flame of party would 
be removed. We have seen this issue, we can say, in actual 
life. We have seen the earnest, practical, devoted “ High- 
Churchman,”—so called,—who stood upon the strongest basis 
of doctrine, brought in contact with the earnest, practical, devo- 
ted ** Low-Churchman.” We have beheld the astonishment of the 
two men upon their recognition of the fact, that at bottom 
they were the same in doctrine and works and action, so 
strong is the tendency of a living faith among brethren, hav- 
ing the same commission, dwelling in the same Church and 
using the same Creeds and Liturgies, to enable them to go 
down to the common basis upon which they all rest and are 
founded. From this tendency, which we ourselves have often 
seen at work, we draw great hopes of the decline of the incen- 
diarism of party in the Church. 

Professing, ourselves, to be Churchmen, sound Churchmen, 
we enjoy a still better hope, a more deep-founded expectation of 
the coming increase of outward Unity, the decrease of party 
violence. And this we get from facts which in another point 
of view might cause despondency. We admit that there are 
in the Church, even in her ministry, men who do not clearly 
hold the Church system, who are Calvinists, or Lutherans, or 
Methodists; men whose private systems, consistently and dis- 
tinctly acted upon, would destroy the very organization of 
the Church. We consider that there are such men among us, 
and that this would be the result of the notions they hold, 
were they carried out into a course of definite and consistent 
action. But we look upon these men, with these notions, 
within the Church, as wholly different from what the same 
men, with the same notions, would be without the Church. <A 
Calvinist, or a Methodist, inside the Church, is not what he 
would be outside it. He is not in the same position, nor the 
same man, altliough even he himself may think that he is. 
We, as sound Churchmen, know that by his position he is a 
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vast deal better man than he thinks himself to be. Putting 
aside the fact that Calvinism in the Church, for the most part, 
only means an unusually strong practical appreciation of the 
doctrines of Original Sin and Grace, and that any sound 
Churchman who holds these in their full practical significance 
and preaches them according to it, shall in nine cases out of 
ten be called by these good people a Calvinist,—putting aside 
this fact, there is in their very position as inside the Church, a 
great deal that leads to peace. We will suppose a man within 
the Church to be upon an alien Theory, wholly and entirely, 
the Five Points, for instance, of John ¢ Yalvi in’s cast-iron system. 
That man, within the Church, is wholly different from what 
the same man, with the same system, would be without. His 
position in relation to us, consistent Churchmen, is entirely 
different. Ile has Apostolic Baptism and Apostolic Orders. 
He has the Church’s Commission, and administers her Saera- 
ments. He uses her Liturgies, her Creeds and her Offices. By 
his official position and by all his official acts, he iswithus. He 
preaches a doctrine different from that which mentally he 
holds, and ostentatiously declares himself to hold. Mentally 
and consciously, and so far as party Shibboleths are concerned, 
he has one scheme: practically andr ally, and by position, an- 
other. Ile has another, although he knows it not. He is with 
us sound Churchmen, in fact and truth, in office and position, 
and by every service he performs. Thus there is an inconsist- 
eucy in his position—a cleft between profession and action in 
him, which issue as it may, tends towards peace. Tle cannot 
stay ashe is. Either the half-conscious feeling of his own 
inconsistency, showing itself at first in mere dislike to the 
Church’s doctrines and practices, must go on, increasing until 
it result in a fury and hatred against “everything connected 
with the Episcopacy like those of the old English Puritans, 
who in some pli ices preve ented Confirmations for twenty years 
together, and abhorred the Altar, the Surplice and the Org: an, 
with such a perfect and frantic hatred, as looks to us now al- 
most demoniac or insane; or else the man will become recon- 
ciled to his position, and to the faith and principles that are 
natural to it. As long, however, as that man is within the 
Church, there can be no such feeling in our mind with regard 
to him, the “ Low-Churchman,” as may exist in his mind to- 

wards us. The Church existing in these United States by 
Apostolic Succession is a broad fact. It is the Church ; not a 
sect ora denomination, or @ Church, but the C hurch. One. Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic. This fact and the true Church doc- 
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trines agree. The “low” Churchmen doubt, or deny, or are 
afraid of it. Every man, nevertheless, that ofticiates in the 
Church, asserts the fact by his position and all his official ac- 
tions. The “low ” Churchman may hate us for being consist- 
ent. We cannot hate him as he can us. We must look upon 
him as merely inconsistent. He will either-come to recognize 
the position in which he is, and gradually to reconcile himself 
to it, or else his private system must become more and more 
predominant i in his mind until its antagonism to the system 
under which he is and acts, shall compel him to gow here he 
belongs. Dr. , of , did so; and so will. ‘many more. 
Such i is the position ‘of the doctrinal “low” Churchmen, and 
such the two-fold issue of such a stand. In fact, there are in 
the Church many such men, men who through the want of 
Baptism in the Church and of Church training, by the influ- 
ence of pious associates, through the examples of parents, or 
brothers, or sisters much lov ed and gone to their rest in heaven, 
being in the Church, are among us, “holding systems wholly dis- 
cordant with that of the Church—Calvi inism, or Lutheranism, or 
Methodism,—and believing and calling those systems the Goe- 
pel. The conflict of these systems with their real position 
must lead to one or other of the results we have specified ;— 
either to their becoming reconciled and acting consistently, or 
else to their maturing thei 1r private system and acting consist- 
ently upon that, by forsaking the Church. 

These are the men whose honest terror, whose feeling of in- 
consistency in themselves, projected as a black shadow upon 
their opponents, makes half the rouble 3 in the Church. Still 
they are within the Church, having the Apostolic commission, 
administering Apostolic Baptism. We fool that towards them, 
sound, consistent Churchmen ought to take loftier grounds than 
they have been wont to do; that we must do so on the sliglhit- 
est thought; and that considering their position and ours, it is to 
Christian charity, patient forbearance, considerate endurance, 
that we have to betake ourselves. We have only to wait, and 
the strife between us and them is ended. Our work is this—to 
abide, to keep things as they are, to be entirely conservative. 
So shall we be established the more firmly upon the Church basis 
whereon we are, and time shall bring all their party, so far as 
itisa party, to an end, with all its “hopes. In our realizing 
their position, we find the possibility of much and growing 
peace between us and them. 

Nor is there less in realizing our own position. And the 
question comes up at once, and who are we, priesthood and 
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laity, with our organization and our Episcopacy, our Liturgy, 
our Sacraments and Ordinal? There is only one answer can 
be given, that is at once safe and consistent,—only one position 
that can be taken by sound Churchmen in the United States— 
we are the AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. There 
are so-called Roman Catholics here ; we are AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS. There are dissenters ; as distinguished from 
them also we are Catholic. We are a Church Protesting 
against Rome and as such, protestant ; and protesting against 
Dissent ; and, as such, Episcopal ; the Church that calls itself 
“The Protestant Episcopal Church,” as bearing upon its fore- 
head its organic opposition to both these anti-Catholic influen- 
ces. We are in this land the American Catholic Church ; the 
Church which holds the Nicene and Apostolic Faith, has the 
Apostolic Ministry, opens as in the pore times, the Bible to 
both the Laity and Clergy, and gives the Sacer raments as they 
were given of old. This is what we are, this is our position 
and our nature. 

Suppose that we, both clergy and laity, should rise to our 
position, should lift ourselves up to the consciousness of being 
what in fact we are, and act uponit. Suppose we should take 
our system of doctrine to be the Creeds, and begin to appre- 
ciate it—to te: ich it and to realize it practically beginning with 
“T believe,” and ending with “ Life everlasting.” We do think, 
that as against Popery and as against Dissent, such preach- 
ing from a consciousness of the position we occupy, would 
help us much. Suppose we did this. Suppose that instead of 
dniing theory against theory, and doctrinal system against 
doctrinal system, “ Anglicanism ” against “ Gallic: inism,” that 
against “Calvinism,” that against “ Ultramontanism,” we at 
once accepted our position and said, “ As in this land we are 

‘ American,’ belonging to the ‘ American Catholic Church.’ ” 

Suppose, furthermore, we recognized the broad fact, that God 
governs the world —the issue of events being in His hand, 
while He yet leaves to man his natural freedom ; and that 
thus, this New World, being a part of His system, its devel- 
opment is not a thing of chance, an excrescence and fungus of 
the old and worn-out growth, but is in truth and fact a fore- 
seen event and intended to work out God’s good purposes. 
Suppose, furthermore, we looked over Europe and calmly 
viewed the course of things for a thousand years there, to see 
that the causes of all corruption to the Church have been the 
tyranny of the State and the tyranny of the Pope; and that 
while one system has been antagonist to the other, still each 
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is equally the source of corruption to both clergy and laity. 
Suppose, then, taking this view, we took into consideration 
the fact that we, the Protestant Episcopal Church in these 
United States, are the first free Church that has been so for one 
thousand years, the first Apostolic Church free from both 
these baleful influences of State-dominion and Papal sway. 
What conclusion should we come to from all these facts, 
so thought upon, but this; that God, in His own good way and 
in His own time, is going to do His own work; and that by 
placing us here, existing in truth and fact as the ‘American 
Catholic Church,’ He has work for us to do, in the Holy Cath- 
olie Church, over the whole world existing both in time and 
space ¢ 

We stand here not as “ Anglican,” for union with the State 
andsupport of Constitutional Monarchy isapart of Anglicanism ; 
but yet, having all the safeguards against Popery, which the 
learning and purity of the English Church, our ever venerable 
mother has devised. Not Roman, for we are “ American;” 
not “Presbyterian,” nor ‘ Methodist,” nor “ Congrega- 
tional ;” for we have the Episcopacy, the Creeds, the Sacra- 
ments. But it is as the old Catholic Church in a new position 
and in a new land, that we are set here; and no doubt, to do 
a new work,—a piece and parcel of the old work. 

We have no sympathies with Rome, no desire for any imita- 
tion of her action in any way. We take our Prayer Book as 
it stands, Creeds, Liturgies, Offices, Articles, in the plain literal 
sense, and we need nothing to guide us but these, the Church’s 
standards, Her conciliar action, and Her usages, and Her 
Episcopacy. We know that we are the “ American Catholic 
Churech”—that we have our work to do as such in the system 
of God’s providence; that we shall rise up to it in the prov- 
idence of God, and that all parties within the Church will feel 
their imperfection and their inadequateness as in presence of 
this great fact. And, at the same time, they shall become con- 
vineed that this great fact completes and satisfies all their 
yearnings and all their searchings of heart. By the guidance 
of God and by the grace of His Spirit, the time shall come 
when we all shall be raised up to the level of the loftiness and 
the grandeur and the nobleness of our true position. And on 
the other hand, the course of Romanism and of Dissent in this 
land, by the natural issue and result of their constituent prin- 
ciples, is about to be such, that as years pass onward they will 
each evince in their action, that they are not the “ American 
Catholic Church ;” the practical issue and result of our 
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principles and our action, shall show that we are that Church, 
into which, so seen and known, all the elements kindred to 
Catholicity in any way, that exist in all the sects outside us, 
shall come in individually—not in bodies or systems. 

We look upon it as a sure result, that by a rising up, con- 
sciously to the knowledge and conviction of what in fact and in 
truth we are—we of the Protestant Episcopal Church must 
come to a clear unity within ourselves, both practical and 
theoretical, both in action and feeling; and that externally, 
because we are the Church, American “and Catholic, we shall 
absorb within us all sects, all parties, all denominations, every 
fragment of this present sect-rent Christianity wherein there 
is a particle of spiritual life—and this in a natural, quiet way, 
without movement or agitation or compromise for the purpose, 
but by natural growth and influence, by baptisms, by contirm- 
ations, by the unnoticed and unadvertised coming over of men, 
women and children, into that body which they feel and know 
to be the Church of God—a true Catholicity, working upon 
the masses by absorption, and assimilation, and gradual spread- 
ing, and an influence universally pervading—* the leaven that 
leaveneth the whole mass.” 

The movements in the Church of the last eighteen years, 
among “Low Church” and “ High Church,” are, upon this 
theory, most hopeful and most encouraging. "Among all par- 
ties they are the instinctive and unconscious recognitions of 
this truth, the pregnant signs that this great fact is breaking 
forth into living consciousness, in the convictions of all earnest 
men, within the Church. Laity and Clergy of all parties de- 
sire the progress of the Church in numbers and _ influence. 
They long for a greater amount of true Christian faith, and 

real and earnest works. They would that we were more holy 
aa zealous. They are anxious that the Church should extend 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. They desire a pure and un- 
worldly spirit to go out from her, and this spirit to bring all 
men home within her fold. Let us go, from Maine to Missis- 
sippi, from California to New York, and these are the hopes 
and convictions, the deep yearnings of the heart, of every 
earnest and pious man among clergy and laity of all parties. 

And all those aspirations and convictions are capable of be- 
ing arrayed under the old formula, the “four marks” of the 

Catholic Church,” Unity, Holiness, Catholicity, Apostolicity, 
—all the earnest longings, the deep heart- yearnings, of the 
sincere and devoted within the Chutahy are only to be account- 
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ed for by the fact that we feel thoroughly and universally, that 
we are the Catholic Church, and that with us only are these 
great desiderata practicable. 

Because we are the Church in this land; because we are the 
“ American Catholic Church,” all Christians in this land 
ought to unite and be one with us, and receiving the Church’s 
Baptism, and the Holy Communion, ought to be one in Faith 
with us, one in prayers, one in profession. Therefore it is 
that we send forth and establish missions everywhere which 
receive converts from all religious societies,—ordaining again 
their Clergy, and asking from their Laity no letters dimissory 
from their former pastors. This we can do with justice only 
on the above grounds. And this we do all of us, both 
“high” and “low.” Because we are the Church, we feel 
that there ought to be unity of doctrine, moral and religious ; 
and we always, both “high” and “low,” use the great 
instrument of this doctrinal unity, a Liturgy. We groan and 
long for internal unity, of heart and feelings and affections 
among all. And there is no doubt that it is growing, even 
among our poor parties and our mutual insignificant jealousies. 

Again, ask the earnest Laity and Clergy, and you will find 
that towards holiness there is a growing feeling, towards 
distinctness of faith, towards piety, towards zeal and self- 
devotion. Put aside mere party leaders, and there are more 
zealous, sincere, pious Clergy, men who realize the purpose, 
the objects, the ends, the uses of the Church as sent into the 
world for the salvation of man, the society instituted by 
Christ himself to subserve that purpose, than ever were in the 
country before. That there are more Laymen, “high” and 
“low,” who cast themselves with a simple faith upon Christ, 
in the Church, making use of the Church, her Ministry, her 
Creeds, her Sacraments, her Services, in a quiet, undoubting, 
loyal way, for the end which they were intended to sub- 
serve and aid,—actual holiness, in the individual and in the 
Body. 

Again, take all parties, “high” and “low,”—all feel that 
we ought to exist asa Church, in every city in the Union,—in 
every village and town. All are convinced that we should 
bring all men and women and children in the country within 
our fold. In fact, the “Low Churchmen,” as Albert Barnes 
has somewhere said, are just as earnest and assiduous “in the 
work of proselytizing, ” as he calls it, as the * High Church ” 
party. Indeed, more so. In truth, it is oftener the fact, that 
practically they are more earnest in this peculiar work. They 
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have often unconsciously a deeper conviction of the Catholicity 
of the Church—that ad/ should belong to Her—that she should 
embrace a//—than the “ High Church” party has. 

And for Apostolicity ; all, both “high” and “low,” believe 
in the Apostolic Commission, the Apostolic Origin and Apos- 
tolic Succession of the Church. It is taught in Virginia as in 
New York. It is everywhere borne on our banners, and is in 
fact so fully proclaimed, that every sectarian, in all parts of 
our land, knows very distinctly what “ Apostolic Order” and 
“the Apostolic Commission ” mean in the mouth of a mem- 
ber of the Church. 

Look then atthe results of all these facts,—the central point 
in which they all unite, the great truth to which they all con- 
verge, and what is it? This itis. No movement of the last 
twenty years within our body, that is not predicated on the 
truth that we are “the American Catholic Church” in this 
land. There is no movement that has not had for its object to 
realize among us one or other of “the marks of the Church,” 
—to bring it more fully into knowledge or into practical 
action. We may theorize as we like, but in fact, and truth, 
in organization, and in doctrine as well as in the providence 
of God, in the action of all within our fold and the course of 
all without, we are the “ American Catholic Church” in this 
land. All our movements arise from a conviction of this fact, 
—wmore or less distinct,—all tend to realize it, both practically 
and doctrinally. This element we see, as we have said, existing 
as a motive, as well as an end and final cause, in the divers 
movements of both “ high ” and “low” in the Church for the 
last twenty years. 

And yet many, nay, the most of the movements towards 
this end have been awkward and inefficient. For instance, 
Wesley by his itinerancy, swept half a million of converts 
into his society. Some see this to have been the case and say, 
“Yes, let us have an itinerancy!” Again, Francis D’ Assisi 
made multitudes of converts by open air preaching. ‘“ Let us 
have open air preaching!” Again, the Pew-System shuts 
out multitudes. “ Let us put away the Pew-System!” Again, 
Voluntary Societies merely try to do what the Church ought to 
do, and does not. “ Let us put an end to Voluntary Societies ! ” 
Again, Voluntary Societies are lawful and do a work which 
ought to be done. “ Let us fill the Church then with Volun- 
tary Societies!” Again, the Diaconate has a peculiar diaconal 
education, by virtue of which for one year at least, and often 
for several, the Deacon ought, under a Presbyter, in a parish, 
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to do the work of Deacon; in other words, ought after his 
academic and theological education are ended, to have his 
Diaconal Education. And yet he practically has it not. 
“ Let us, therefore, amend this error, by passing canons en- 
abling Bishops to ordain men Deacons ka have no education 
whatsoever !”—and so from end to end. 

All these movements testify to the conviction and feeling 
and the determination to realize and act upon the truth and fact 
we have spoken of. All are very like the child’s action in his 
flower garden, taking bright flowers and green branches with- 
out roots and planting them that they may grow. All these 
movements are chargeable with the one capital defect,—they 
substitute for real root measures mere results, mechanically 
undertaken, in the notion that the causes will spring from the 
effects—that the roots will grow from the flowers or branches. 

Who, for instance, high or low, Clergyman or Layman in the 
Church, believes in the Pew-System?’ Who does not feel its 
evils? Who would have it if he could help it?) And yet we 
have it and must have it, because it is aresult. And until we 
can find out the roots and principles from which a free-system 
organically and naturally springs, we must have the Pew- 
system and cannot get rid of it. Then when we find out and get 
on those grounds and principles from which a free-system 
springs, a “free” system will come forth naturally, easily and 
universally, and the whole Church at once will accept it. 

We have given this as merely one instance out of many, to 
illustrate a principle we have always felt to be true ; that these 
are movements towards mere results which have in them no 
organic life, and which therefore must wither and go to 
nothing. There are again root movements,—the taking of 
measures which spread and grow and increase, having in them 
a vital life. Perhaps the best example of the first is John 
Wesley’s mock Episcopacy—a thing he thought expedient and 
therefore instituted it, and it seemed at first with infinite suc- 
cess. Perhaps, also, the best example of the second—the “root 
movement ”—is the pertinacious determination of the Church 
in the United States, so unreasonable to all without her fold as it 
did seem, and so apparently trifling, to have the Apostolic 
Succession in truth and fact, and not to rest content with any- 
thing short of this. The first has had great success, and that 
at once, in a moment, but we have all of us seen indications 
that it is to wither. The last isa “ root,” it has grown slowly 
and quietly, but it is to endure, while the earth remains, and 
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> Saegype is yet to rest under its branches, to be healed by its 
leaves, and to feed upon its fruit. 

The mass of the movements in the Church for the last eigh- 
teen years, we count to have had no root. They testify to 
noble ‘instinctive feelings, to Churchlike ideas. But this is all. 
They have all shown ‘that they have no roots, by withering 
until there is little or nothing left. In fact, we must say in 
reference to all these movements that have made so much noise 
and occasioned so much thought,—we think they have added 
very little to us in strength of men, or means. It is our delib- 
erate conviction that our growth and increase arises not so 
much from these movements or the action of their advocates, 
as from the calm, quiet, deliberate piety and zeal of clergy 
- laity who have no mission or great work to do, but persist 

sadily in doing their duty to the Church in their own ap- 
mana spheres, “without reference to any of these schemes in 
any way. 

All these schemes, all this agitation, points in one way as 
we have shown. It all has its explanation in the one fact that 
we are the ‘“* American Catholic Church.” We shall be so in 
effect only by developing in ourselves the Holiness, the Unity, 
the Catholicity, and the Apostolicity of the Church. An agi- 
tation, to assume the name, to call ourselves by it, would prob- 
ably last twenty years before it became successful, and would 
be after all an agitation fora name. We have the root, and 
every man, woman and child, who does his duty in the Church 
towards God and man in the sphere in which he is placed, is 
laboring towards the thing, and through it towards the name 
ultimately. 

We shall increase and grow in holiness, in energy, in unity, 
in influence, in distinctness of principles and in clearness of 
action, upon these principles. The time then will come when 
all within the Church shall see what we are, and all without 
it. The fact will rise up and prove itself, and the name will 
follow easily and quietly, and without opposition. Our pro- 
gress in all those qualities that really mark the Church, will 

ielp us better towards the result than any amount of agitation 
and confusion about the name. And to this we shall be aided 
by the natural development of both Rome and Dissent, from 
their own organization and principles. The course they are 
running, and which from their constituent principles they must 
run in this country, will prove to all men that neither of them 
is, and neither can become the “ American Catholic Church.” 
Therefore three days’ work towards the reality of the thing, is 
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cf more value than twenty years’ agitation about the name— 
twenty years of the small devices and pigmy labors by which 
party endeavors to‘establish itself. 

It will be seen, then, that we take a high and comprehensive 
view. We look upon the Church planted here, by the provi- 
dence of God, as an organic vital body, having a life in it 
which is far above our eg, em, 90 and our guidance. It 
has its work to do in this New World. And this work is a 
living part of the course of the Great Work that has been 
going on since our Lord ascended. In that great plan, our 
place exists—the place of the “ American Catholic Church,” 
as distinct as ever was that of Judea or of Asia—of Rome or 
of Florence—of Greece or of England. Only by faith and 
living works in our sphere can we truly aid its develop- 
ment. All our best measures then,—all that are the most truly 
root measures, consist in removing obstacles that impede the 
free work and living energies of the Church. Her organic 
power and vital force is upon us. Her current, asshe sweeps 
upon her path, is bearing us onward. The most influential 
man, layman or clergyman, has had but small influence upon 
it, compared to what it has had on him. To work in our sphere 
therefore, cf duty, in faith and truth, we count the best for us 
all, clergy and laity. If we see obstacles, to remove them in 
every way we can, but still to wait and be patient. For indi- 
vidual zeal in our proper sphere—work in the way of each 
one’s proper duty more tends to that wherein our hopes and 
aspirations center, than any amount of agitation. 

The question now arises, whether we think that separate and 
apart from the measures recommended and agitated during the 
last twenty years, there is any other that may tend to bring 
about the results we all so desire as to the Unity, the Holiness, 
the extension universally of the “ Apostolic Church in these 
United States ?” 

In accordance with the views expressed in the earlier part 
of this Article, we do think that there is. We do think that we 
of the American Church have remaining in our way a very 
great obstacle, which has impeded our progress very much,— 
an obstacle which, when once the Church sees how greatly it 
has hindered us in all the qualities of a Church, may be re 
moved at little cost of time or expense, and which then will 
leave open the way to the accomplishment of the most desira- 
ble of all those measures, which we have been discussing du- 
ring the last eighteen years, and have in vain endeavored to 
set afoot. In other words, we consider that there is a measure 
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capable of being easily taken, which is in itself highly efficient, 
and being in itself a “root measure,” is one of those that 
would cause growth and progress in the direction in which all 
desire to advance ; and that the want of it is a great obstacle 
entailing a large abundance of the opposite evils. 

WHEN the Church in the United States was organized, we 
insisted upon the Episcopacy as derived. from Apostolic Times 
—in other words, upon a Clergy of Apostolic descent. Men 
in vain argued in favor of a Lutheran Superintendency, a Cal- 
vinist President of the Presbytery, a Methodist Mock Episco- 
pacy of men calling themselves ‘ Bishops,” and having no 
mission as such. The Church insisted upon the Apostolic Sue- 
cession—she obtained it, and from that time to the present, she 
has never repented of her firmness and fixedness in the cause. 

We made one great mistake in the matter. Obtaining the 
Apostolic Ministry, the very center of the “‘ Catholic Church,” 
we forgot to place our Episcopacy in the Apostolic Position. 
In other words, instead of making our Bishopricks “SEE 
BISHOPRICKS,” we made them “ Zerritorial ”—instead of 
naming them after Cities, we named them after States. For 
example, according to primitive custom, the Bishop having 
jurisdiction all over the Church in Massachusetts, would be 
called “ Bishop of the Diocese of Boston ;” we eall him “ Bish- 
op of Massachusetts,” and so we have the Bishops of “ Penn- 
sylvania,” * Ohio,” and “ Missouri,” instead of “ Philadelphia,” 
* Cincinnati,” and “St. Louis.” The State, or Territorial 
Bishoprick, is our way,—the “See Bishoprick,” is that which 
is the proper way, that which is Apostolic, Primitive and 
Universal. 

Men will say at once, What difference does it make whether 
the Episcopate, for instance, whose jurisdiction extends over 
Pennsylvania, is called after the State or its chief town /— 
whether it be the * Diocese of Pennsylvania,” er the “ Dio- 
cese of Philadelphia’—a “State Bishoprick,” or a “See 
Bishoprick ?’ Small as the difference appears, we trust to 
make it manifest that it is really great and most important— 
that the adoption of the principle of “ See Bishopricks,” which 
can be effected at no expense, with little labor, and small 
trouble, by the General Convention, is more important to us 
than the utmost effort in many other directions, of which the 
results may seem more immediately discernible. The Gen- 
eral Convention could rename our whole Episcopate after 
this principle in ten minutes; and in ten minutes more 

ass a canon embodying the principle, for all future 
Teesside. Yet we believe that this small matter, so 
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easily done, so apparently indifferent—because it is a “root 
measure,” would be worth more than an endowment of a mill- 
ion of dollars for Missions—more than the increase in our num- 
bers of a thousand Clergy. The root is worth more than the 
branches. It is the cause and origin of them all. 

This we have been convinced of for a long time. We have 
seen as a fact and truth, that our Episcopate is the center of 
our growth, the root of the Church. We wish therefore to see 
the ‘Bishop the officer of Apostolic descent in the ** See,” 
the Apostolic and Primitive position,—in order that our pro- 
gress may be such as all parties desire, and all are convinced 
that we ought to make. 

To bring this subject out in something like its full weight 
and dimensions, we remark that we can distinctly prove these 
facts : 

First, That the Church has the same evidence for a “See” 
as the proper form of the Diocese, as she has for Episcopacy 
itself. We can prove that it is Apostolic, Sei “ptural, Primi- 
tive and Universal. 

Secondly, That in placing the Episcopate upon this princi- 
ple, we place the Diocese in the only true and appropriate po- 
sition—there being in the very nature of cities as such, certain 
peculiarities of position and constitution which completely 
and entirely adapt them to be the proper place and the peculiar 
center and position of the Episcopate. 

And Thirdly, That because of our want of this proper and 
peculiar position of the E piscopate, there are a multitude of 
wants which we cannot satisfy—of duties we cannot perform— 
of convictions we all have which we cannot act upon individu- 
ally. Because of this want “offenses come,” and difficulties 
arise to Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons, and lastly to Lay- 
men, which, were our E piscopate rightly placed, would never 
occur. Because of it, there are jarrings of the machinery that 
run through the whole to the remotest tooth and pinion, and 

take place solely because the great central wheel is not in its 


own proper position. 
Our readers, we trust, have now before them our idea clearly 


- and distinetly. The Episcopate is to the Church the center 


of all existence, all growth, all action, all progress. It has a 
peculiar position in which it can exert its whole power, in 
which the same amount of force shall produce the fullness of 
its effects. That position is the ‘See ”—the Episcopate, named 
fromthe city its Sedes, (Latin,) Siege, (French,) or See, (English. 
Our first Bishops in the United States, whether from thought- 
lessness not considering antiquity and universality, or per- 
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haps from timorousness, made atthe first a very fatal blunder 
in naming the Episcopate from the State instead of the City. 
This, though apparently but a mistake of words, is really and 
truly the mistake of a thing; the introduction unnecessarily 
of an organic flaw in the constitution of the Church; unim- 
portant apparently at the first, but which, now that our Church 
is expanding and growing with the growth of this New World, 
will be felt as a fatal wound, a crack in the foundation, of no 
apparent importance there, but in the superstructure to be 
seen as a huge rent rendering the whole building insecure. 

We say that we see all this. We desire our brethren in the 
Church to see it. We desire every thinking man, “ high 
Church” and “low Church,” to look at this, to consider his 
own wishes, his own desires, his own difficulties, to bring them 
in contact with this idea of the “See Episcopate,” and he shall 
see that this small change, apparently merely verbal, lies at 
the root of nearly all progress ; that the Territorial or State 
Episcopate is at the basis of our defects, our want of progress, 
and the disappointment of the hopes which, as the Apostolic 
Church, we hold, and which, as such, we ought to see fulfilled. 
And that, therefore, the mere change, by authority, of the 
name of the Bishoprick, from the Territorial to the “See” 
title,—that of the Diocese of ** Pennsylvania,” “ Massachusetts,” 
or “Ohio,” into “ Philadelphia,” ‘ Boston ” or “ Cincinnati,” 
merely verbal as it seems to be, would be the taking away of 
a flaw,—the removal of one organic mistake, and the reéstab- 
lishment thereby of a great means of Union, and Harmony 
and Progress. 

Our readers now see clearly our idea. Let them also clearly 
see what principle we desire to have established. No change 
is sentoniphnned, as necessarily taking place in the jurisdiction 
of any of the present Bishopricks. The only change proposed 
is that of the name. For instance, if the present Diocese of 
** Pennsylvania” were submitted to this principle, it would 
become the Diocese of “ Philadelphia ;” the jurisdiction of its 
Bishop would still extend, as now, over the whole State of Penn- 
sylvania, until another Bishoprick should be established, and 
then the limits of the two might be arranged just as they would 
be under the present name. This one, only merely verbal 
change, involves two principles. First, every Bishoprick or 
Diocese shall be named after the largest city within its limits. 
This is the first. Secondly, every city shall be considered the 
center and basis of a future Episcopate—in other words, of a 
future “See.” These are the two principles we wish to see 
brought before the mass of the Church, and finally established 
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by authority and acted upon. It is these principles that we 
would here undertake to advocate. 

We would remark by the way, that we coincide wholly with 
the universal feeling among the clergy and laity of the Church, 
that an increase of the numbers of the Episcopate is desirable. 
But having the same basis, we would suggest that our plea, 
“See Bishopricks” versus “Territorial Bishopricks,” is the 
true statement of the cause, the true declaration of plaintiff 
against defendant, of right against wrong. This is not “ smad/ 
Bishopricks” against “ /arge Bishopricks.” Rome was never 
a small Bishoprick, nor London, nor New York. Such a plea 
has in it a certain amount of truth, but also a certain amount 
of untruth, in the very statement of the case, which renders it 
unmanageable and apparently dreamy and unreal. The true 
declaration is ours. The “See Episcopate” versus the “ Ter- 
ritorial.” 

Our first assertion is, that the “See Bishoprick,” as such, is 
Scriptural, Apostolic, Primitive and Universal—that it is as 
seeds so as the Episcopacy itself. The same grounds which 
we have for believing that the Apostolic Succession existed in 
Judea, in Italy, in Asia Minor, from the time of Christ him- 
self; these same proofs we have that the Churches therein 
were called respectively the Church of Jerusalem, the Church 
of Rome, of Ephesus, and the Bishops, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
of Rome, of Meheres, and not of Judea, of Italy, or of Asia Mi- 
nor. And upon the whole earth, from the days of Christ, we 
have in the Church no Territorial title, such as “ Bishop of 
Ohio,” until our Church blundered into it. This is our first 
assertion. 

Now taking into account that we write for Churchmen, who 
believe in the Apostolic Succession as a truth and fact, upon 
which they stand as established ; and also considering the ex- 
»ress declaration of Theodoret, that “those who are now called 
Sais, were originally called Apostles,’ we have as clear 
and distinet Scriptural proof that the name and title of the 
Episcopate was taken from the City, and not the State or Ter- 
ritory, as we have of the existence and the reality of the Epis- 
copate itself. 

t is Scriptural and Primitive, we say. The first example is 
that of the Seven Churches, mentioned in the Apocalypse of 
St. John. Here we have the Apostles of the Church named : 
Malak, (in Hebrew,) Angelos, (in Hellenistic Greek,) equivalent 
to Apostolos, in the ordinary Greek; so meaning and so to 
be translated ;—translated clumsily “ Angelus,” -by Jerome, 
whom our version follows in the translation “ Angel ;” but 
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still really “ Apostle,” and having in these passages no other 
meaning. These needful explanations made, we not only have, 
what all scholars recognize, the Episcopate in Asia Minor in the 
time of the Apocalypse; but we also have this Episcopate 
named, and called from the City, its “ See,’—not from the State 
or Territory ; the Church, the Bishoprick, the Bishop, all taking 
the one title, not the other, in the words of our blessed Lord, 
the Founder of the Church, as uttered by the Holy Spirit 
through the mouth of St. John, the founder of those Churches, 
“Unto the Apostle (Angelos) of the Church of Ephesus, 
write.” Rey. ii, 1. “Unto the Apostle of the Church of 
Smyrna, write.” Rev. ii, 8. “Unto the Apostle of the 
Church of Pergamos, write.” Rev. ii,12. “* Unto the Apostle 
of the Church of Thyatira, write.” Rev. ii, 18. “ Unto the 
Apostle of the Church of Sardis, write.” Rev. iii, 1. ‘To 
the Apostle of the Church in Philadelphia, write.” Rev. iii, 7. 
“ Unto the Apostle of the Church of the Laodiceans, write.” 
Rev. iii, 14. Here are seven Churches mentioned, and their 
seven Apostles or Bishops, and in each instance the Church is 
named from the City, not from the Territory. Ephesus was 
the first founded Bishoprick in Asia Minor. The Church, the 
Bishoprick, the Bishop, were called after Ephesus, the City, 
not after Asia Minor, the Territory. Timothy we find else- 
where spoken of as “ Bishop of Ephesus,” not of “ Asia Mi- 
nor.” Ephesus, again, was the capital city of Ionia, which 
may be regarded as answering to one of the States in our 
Union. Now we have no such title as “ Bishop of Ionia,” 
from the Apostles’ time down to the present. Wherever the 
Episcopate has been in that region, it has been called, not 
from the Territory, but from the City. The Church, the Bish- 
oprick, the Bishop, all are named from the City and not from 
the Territory. 

Let sober people that believe in the Scriptures think of this 
and consider, that these names are given by ourSaviour himself 
speaking through the Spirit to the great Apostle St. John. 
This fact alone should make us feel the absolute necessity of 
following the example they afford. It should make us feel, 
that although we may not perhaps be able from our own nar- 
row and small experience of things, or our own knowledge and 
comprehension of the constitution and principles of the 
Church, clearly to see, what are all the reasons for this ar- 
rangement of the Episeopate—still it must be the organic, 
Apostolic and only right way—when we have our blessed 
Saviourin glory after His ascension, uttering and using this 
form and title, through the Holy Spirit, as inspiring the Apostle 
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St. John. It is and must be Seriptural and Apostolic; and 
not only so, but the appellation used, and by Christ our Saviour 
himself, and by the Holy Ghost, the Spirit which informs and 
gives life to the Church. 

But we rest it not upon this alone. Another part of the 
argument will lead us to consider the advantages of the one 
mode and the disadvantages of the other; though still will- 
ingly confessing that the “See Bishopricks” being of Divine 
institution, the Territorial of our own fabrication and creation, 
we may not be able to see either all the uses of the one or all 
the impediments resulting from the other. Faith only, and 
the full consciousness and experience of the Church in this 
country can evince, toitself, the truth. But the one is of our 
invention in the year 1785,—the other is Scriptural and Apos- 
tolic, nay, given, as we have shown, by our Saviour himself, 
through the Holy Ghost, as a part of the divine organization 
and arrangement of the Church, as really as the Episcopate 
itself. 

It is primitive also. For, putting aside oneexception, (which 
is, that in the case of an island having one Bishop, the Episco- 
pate was sometimes called after the Ysland, as the Bishop of 
Crete, in Asia, the Bishop of Sodor and Man, in England,) 
there is in Scripture and primitive antiquity for four hundred 
years, no departure from the rule that the Bishoprick is named 
after “ Cities,” not “ Territories,’ or “States.” The “See 
Bishoprick ” is therefore “Scriptural, Apostolie and Primi- 
tive,” having in these respects as much evidence in its favor as 
the Episcopate itself has. 

But it is also universal. It descended with the Apostolie 
Succession. In fact, it is an arrangement codérdinate with 
it, and kindred and harmonious with it. This is but too 
plainly shown by the contrast of the working of our 
clumsy and inconvenient method, as apparent in such 
examples as those of the Bishopricks of “ New York,” and of 
* Western New York.” Onur titles, as in this instance, involve 
confusion and future trouble in their very shape; and the more 
Bishopricks, the more clumsiness and future trouble. The old 
and Christian way would be, to call them “ Bishop of New 
York,” “ Albany,” “ Buffalo,” “ Brooklyn,” &e. In truth, 
the Apostolic Succession—the very idea of Succession—in- 
volves the necessity of the “See Bishopricks.” Take one of 
the proof passages from our early Fathers, in evidence of the 
existence of the Episcopate. See how it proves the Episco- 
pate to be a “See” Episcopate. “ Let them,” says Tertul- 
lian, “show us the origin of their Churches, and give us a 
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catalogue of the Bishops, in an exact succession from first to 
last, whereby it may appear that their Bishop had either some 
Apostle or some Apostolic man living in the time of the Apos- 
tles, for his author, (authoritative consecrator,) or immediate 
predecessor. For thus it is that Apostolic Churches make 
their reckoning. The Church of Smyrna counts up to Poly- 
varp, ordained by St. John, the Church of Rome to Clemens, 
ordained by St. Peter, and so all Churches in like manner ex- 
hibit their first Bishops, ordained by the Apostles, by whom 
the Apostolic seed (succession) was propagated and conveyed 
to others.”* By this it clearly appears that the title of the 
Episcopate was from the City. Bishop succeeding Bishop, in 
the same See and Title, until the City ceased to exist. 
Ifow convenient this! How much more suitable to the very 
idea of a succession than the mode of talking of a “ Bishop of 
New York,” and “Bishop of Western New York ;”—that is, 
Bishop of the whole State, and Bishop of the Western half of 
the State! <A strange blunder, by which ‘“ New York” comes 
to mean only part of New York; to avoid which, on our pres- 
ent plan, every time a new Bishoprick is instituted, there 
should in reason be an actual change of the names and titles 
of allthe old Bishopricks; a procedure obviously incongru- 
ous with the very idea of Succession. 

In the Apostolic and Scriptural method, on the contrary, 
the first Bishop was Apostle of “ Ephesus,” not of “ Asia Mi- 
nor,” or “Ionia ;” oad then, when there was a ripeness for 
another Bishop, Polycarp was placed in “Smyrna.” The 
name of this city, then, was the title of the New Episcopate, 
and that of “ Ephesus” was unchanged. The one arrangement 
is easy and natural, because in perfect accordance with the in- 
stitution,—the other mode clumsy and discordant. 

Next, in reference to Jerusalem, it is unanimously declared 
by all ancient writers that James, the Lord’s brother, was the 
first Bishop thereof. Clemens Alexandrinus, Hegesippus, 
Dionysius Bishop of Corinth, most ancient writers and after 
them Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, all style St. James 
the brother of our Lord, Bishop of Jerusalem; all call his sue- 
cessors by the same title.”+ And yet Jerusalem was capital 
of Judea. James was not “ Bishop of Judea,” but “ Bishop 
of Jerusalem;” not a Territorial, but a See Bishop. And so 
we can confirm by the case of the first Bishoprick in the 











* Tertullian, cited by Bingham, Prim. Chris. Antiq., Vol. I, page 56, Straker’s 
Edition. 
+ Abbreviated from Bingham. 
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world, the mother of all other Churches, that evidence which 
we had from the Book of Revelation. 

Again, in the See of Antioch, we have St. Peter sitting as 
Apostle, instituting that See and ordaining Bishops; first Evo- 
dius, and after that Ignatius, Bishops of ‘ Antioch,” not of 
“Syria;” named from the Capital City of the country, not 
from the country itself. The most accordant manifestly with 
the natural progress of events, the natural order and method 
of the propagation of the Church. 

These instances suftice to show the sense of Holy Scripture, 
and the Primitive Church, upon this point. They show that 
by the Apostles, the Churches they founded, their Bishops, and 
the office of their Bishops, were called after Cities, never af- 
ter Territories. From the primitive times downward, further- 
more, the name and title were similarly kept up, even to the 
remotest successors of the original incumbents. We have ex- 
amined the lists of Sees in bingham’s Christian Antiquities, 
comprising the names of upwards of twelve hundred Bishop- 
ricks, as they existed throughout the Church, in the whole 
known world, down to the year 900; and there is not one 
named from Territories, but all from Cities, and even Villages— 
—places so small that they are not noted for anything else than 
the fact that they had a Bishop. We have looked through the 
catalogues of Bishops and Bishopricks in Eusebius, and found 
them invariably “See Bishopricks,” never at all Territorial. 
Surely, this unanimous consent all over the known world, 
shows that the “See Bishoprick” isa part of the Christian 
System, universally observed alike in the most polished and 
most barbarous countries, and therefore to be universally fol- 
lowed, 

3ut to leave Primitive times and come toour own. All the 
nations of the Eastern World retain the custom. In England 
we have the “Archbishop of Canterbury,”—not “ Arch- 
bishop of England,” nor of “ Kent;” and London, Exeter, 
Oxford, Durham, all City Bishopricks. So in Ireland; Ar- 
magh, Dublin, ete. In Scotland, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, ete. Cross over to France, where, althongh they have 
a corrupt Church, still it isa Church under an Episcopate, and 
there you have the same rule observed of Cities giving the 
nomination to Bishops. In Germany the names of Sees are 
names of Cities. In Russia, and all over the Eastern Church, 
the same rule is universal. In fact, over the whole world, in 
every Church in the world at the present date (except our own) 
the Episcopate is a See Episcopate, taking its name from Cities, 
not from Territories. Surely we have made a blunder in not 
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following the same universal rule and binding analogy. Our 
mother Church of E1 igland committed no such blunder—her 
new Sees at home are “ Manchester” and “ Ripon.” Abroad, 


her new Sees are “ Calcutta,” “ Sydney,” “Quebec” and “ Toron- 
to,’—named from Cities. It is true that at first mistakes like 
ours were made, i in founding Bishopricks of “Ceylon,” and * New 
Brunswick ;” but they weresoon rectified by changes into “ Col- 
ombo,” and “Fredericton.” In the great majority (nine- 
teen out of twenty-seven) of her Colonial Sees, instituted 
since 1832, England has followed the ancient plan: of the re- 
maining eight, some are small islands, in which case, the par- 
ticular rule of See Bishopricks, even in primitive antiquity, 
seems not to have held; and others are countries like Prince 
Rupert’s Land, without any city existing in them. With these 
exceptions, England has of late followed the rule. The Ro- 
man Church and the Greek Church have observed it more 
strictly still, making no exceptions from it whatsoever. So 
that it seems our Church is the only Church in the whole 
world, that has broken through this ancient rule and named 
her Bishops after Territories, instead of naming them by their 
Cities. 

The first part of our argument is now finished. We have 
shown that the “See Bishoprick ” is Apostolic, and primitive 
and universal. We have indicated how much in accordance 
it is with the very idea and constitution of a Church, and have 
also shown that we are the only Church who have taken the 
territorial Bishoprick in its ste: ad. We have seen also how 
easily we can step upon the other ground, and at the same 
time we profess to believe and hope to prove to our readers, 
that small as this change is, it is a * root”? which will facilitate 
every other reformation that is desirable, and make a place 
for their execution, naturally, easily and harmoniously. And 
that there are reasons for this arrangement, positive and 
actual reasons, in the very nature of cities, by which and 
in consequence of which, the position of the “* See Episcopate ” 
is justified. In other words, we assert that naming the 
Episcopate after the City, and making the City its “ seat” 
or “center” or See, the Church has certain advantages 
from that position which it is damaged by not having; that 
the See Episcopacy, with the amount of actual power and 
resources that it has in its institution and the man that fills the 
office, works at an advantage, while the same Bishop, even the 

same man with the same “amount of piety, learning, zeal and 
energy, works at a disadvantage and wastes power inany other 
position of the Episcopate. 
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It may, to be sure, be answered that the arrangement of 
the E piscopate found in Scripture and the Primitive Church 

‘ame naturally and by accident. St. Paul naturally went to 
Rome as the center of the Roman eo and of all the in- 
fluences that then ruled the world. John went natural! 
and by accident to Ephesus, Peter to gener ; and the veoh 
was that accidentally the Sees were established in those capital 
cities and thence spread to the smaller ones. We would sug- 
gest that the true account to be given by a Cc hristian, is, that 
they went as is said in the Scriptures, by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit and under the direction of our Lord. “Be of 
good cheer Paul, thou must bear witness also at Rome.” 
Acts xxili, 11. An universal arrangement such as this is, 
reaching over the whole Christian Church, beginning at the 
beginning of Christianity and by the will of our Saviour, pre- 
sumably “takes place, not by chance or accident, but because 
it is so ‘appointed of God, who knows and governs all things. 
And it is so appointed, not arbitrarily, but because in the 
nature of things there is good reason for it. The Episcopate 
was placed in the cities from the first, and named from them, 
because there exist in the nature of a city, as such, peculiar 
and appropriate advantages to the objects of the Episcopate— 
because it is the most suitable position for it. 

To this day these advantages remain; to this day they are 
lost to us by the want of this. position. The want of the name 
makes the want of the thing,—and this places us at a disadvan- 
tage—produces a jar. Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, Laymen, 
—we all feel a jar running through the machinery. There is 
an occasional want of harmony of action. There is a feel- 
ing that we are out of the proper position, and are not 
placed as we should be, for doing the work we should do, and, 
in short, as mechanists say, that we are “out of gearing. 
All this, we take it, grows out of the wrong position of the 
Episcopate. The great central wheel of the whole machine is 
not snug and clear in its place. 

We all feel the j jar, each in our own way. Bishops feel it, 
Presbyters, Deacons, Laymen. Suppose we go more to the 
bottom of the thing. Suppose we put aside ‘the great “J,” 
that huge telescope by which A, B and C sweep the skies 
and see their own difficulties in a magnified form ; excluding 
at the same time all vision of the rest of the firmament. In 
other words, suppose we admit that there are difficulties press- 
ing upon us all, as well as upon ourselves individually; that 
these difficulties may possibly be organic; that there may be 
in the body of the Church, as in the human body, local dis- 
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vases which cannot be cured by local remedies. Thus in the 
human body there is sometimes a headache, which no applica- 
tion to the head can help,—a pain in the back which no reme- 
dies thereunto applied will aid. _— we consider that our 
difficulties pressing on all classes in the Church, may possibly 
be of this kind, and that possibly on this principle, to name 
and place the Bishoprick properly would afford relief to all, 
Presbyters, Deacons and Laymen, as well as Bishops. Let us 
for a moment suppose this for the sake of analysis, and see 
whether our difficulties and jars and troubles of all kinds may 
not be organic, instead of locat. 

Now what is our theory of the Episcopate? The answer is 
e ain. We have it in every sermon on the Episcopacy. We 

1ave it in every book, in every treatise. A Right Reverend 
Father in God—a Spiritual Governor to the flock—a repre- 
sentation by Divine Succession, of the Apostles in all their 








gifts except those which were extraordinary. All these 
things are laid out in every sermon on the subject. They 
are our doctrines. We hold them up to all within and 


without the Church. Toa certain degree they are realized ; 
to a certain degree not realized. Without us, among the 
huge miscellaneous mass of dissent, there is another tradi- 
tion, Presbyterian and Congregational, which, to a degree, 
has more or less crept within the Church. Is it not a fact 
that the true theory of the Episcopate, the theory that 
makes the Bishop really and truly a Spiritual Father, is 
counteracted by another even within the Church—that springs 
from this false tradition? The alien theory may not be 
distinctly stated, but it is very distinctly acted upon. This 
theory is, that the Bishop is a Functionary, an ordaining and 
confirming, and consecrating Functionary. Lis business is in 
an official way to perform the functions peculiar to his office ; 
but as for actual, spiritual, paternal power apart from these, 
of that he has none. This theory at present is not preached 
out boldly, but is very distinctly acted upon. Take a strong 
city parish, made up as such parishes very often are. Let the 
Rector be a man of energy and governing power and no par- 
ticular theological knowledge or training. He rules with the 
old Presbyterian sway, as it was in the time of Baxter. The 
sishop of the Diocese confirms, ordains and consecrates—as a 
Functionary for that purpose set apart. The Presbyter knows 
it. Itis his theory. He does his best to make the Bishop 
feel it. Itis thus on the theory of the man, according to his 
acts, a Presbyterian congregation, tolerating Episcopacy, and 
accepting graciously the Bishop as a Functionary. 
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Again, there is, we will say, another such congregation. The 
Rector is eloquent, able, pastoral; he has everything to draw 
people together and keep them together; but the governing 
power, the administrative ability he lacks, and so A, B and 
© in the congregation, take the reins; they govern him and 
all the rest. Lhey too make the Bishop a Functionary. It is 
now a Congregational Society, tolerating Episcopacy. 

Thus our Episcopate is fettered and shackled by Congrega- 
tionalism rampant in the Church, or by self-uplitted Presby- 
terianism. These two influences show themselves in all sorts 
of difficulties and disrespects, and incapacities and offenses. 
Many of our Bishops feel it and know it. They have a grand 
and lofty oftice, the noblest and the greatest office that ever 
was imagined, and yet in carrying it out, or attempting to 
carry it out, difficulties meet them owing to their position, 
which are appalling. I believe our Bishops to be, a great 
majority of them, sincere, earnest, zealous men, fully deter- 
mined to do their duty, and yet all of them conscious that 
from some hidden cause they are working at a disadvantage ; 
all conscious that the powers of the Episcopacy are not pro- 
ducing their full result; that even their own personal labors 
do not produce the full fruit proportionate to their work. 

Look at our Bishops of large Eastern Dioceses ; take their 
traveling five, six, or seven thousand milesa year; take their 
mere letter writing, keeping them when at bome, often ten or 
twelve hours a day in correspondence, which an educated 
Secretary in Deacon’s Orders, at five hundred dollars a year, 
could do as well. And then take some of our -Western 
Bishops, with Dioceses of twenty or thirty clergy, having no 
pastoral care ; no Church to preach in; no salary ; nothing to 
do but to teach school for a living, if they cannot live other- 
wise, and vush about once a year for two or three weeks on 
visitations. See one of these last confirming when he can get 
people to confirm, and preaching when he can get a place to 
preach in! What vain using up, in both cases, of the power 
of the Episcopacy. 

Name your Bishop, east or west, after the great City. Let 
that be his See, and let the Bishop know and feel it so to be. 
Soon, like Augustine and Athanasius in days of old, he will 
find work enough for the peculiar spiritual powers of the 
Episcopacy in the great city, and its thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of inhabitants. Soon, as they did, he will ery for 
Bishops in the adjacent cities, and the Church shall grow and 
“ie and men of capability for spiritual work of the highest 
and most earnest kind, will not be used up in mere traveling 
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and clerking it. The first in primitive days to urge the exten- 
sion of the Episcopate were the Bishops, the last, in these 
days, they are to yield to the unanimous cry of Presbyters 
and Laymen for its extension. 

In fact, the system of “See Bishopricks, ” the Church being 
free from the State as we are, is the natural system whereby 
the Church propagates itself. Our present system is an 
obstacle to our spread. The primitive system would be a 
rapid and easy, because the natural means of growth and 
extension. 

Our Bishops, owing to the present system, are so busied with 
letter writing and traveling, and merely official and func- 
tional labors, that they have no time for study, no time 
for spiritual work in the city where they reside, more than 
in any other city. Merely name the Sees after the cities, 
and the thing will soon develop itself in another way. The 
man of burning zeal and energy, whom you now wear 
out with traveling and formal letter writing in the East, 
or the reverse in the West, if he be put ina City DBish- 
oprick, a See Bishoprick East or West, tells in a different 
way. Now we will say the Bishop of the State of 
Waushara can’t get any support as Bishop of Waushara, 
though elected duly and consecrated, there being only two 
hundred and seventy-three communicants. And so he goes to 
school teaching, for forty years. Episcopacy, as we call it, or 
the Church, gets to be backward in the State, there growing 
up meanwhile cities therein, we will suppose of twenty or 
thirty thousand inhabitants. The Bishop all the time making 
his bread nicely and prettily, and writing annually or tri- 
ennially as the case may be, taint wailing complaints of what 
the Church ought to do, and could do, had it this, that and 
other, unti] the whole Church gets tired and enquires, is the 
Episcopacy a thing to which a man ought to devote his life 
and time? or is it something.a man can do very decently in 
ten days of the year, living by something else all the rest of 
it? Had the See Bishoprick been our plan the good man on 
being elected Bishop would have gone at once into the chief 
City; at once gathered a congregation around him, as being 
Bishop named after that City, having jurisdiction over the 
Church in the whole State. This would be the mother Church. 
The man as Bishop would have been occupied in the pastoral 
care, which belongs to Bishops, as much as to Presbyters, and 
when the time came there would come endowments, Church 
Colleges, Church Schools, and all the rest. Make him Bishop 
of Waushara, the State, and after forty years’ actual work, at 
farming or school teaching, and forty years’ no-work in the pas- 
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toral office, (for Bishops and Presbyters are alike pastors,) you 
have him in one character, the industrious man worth fifty 
thousand dollars, because being a school teacher he has 
worked at that—in another, the B ishop w ith the Church in his 
Diocese nearly as far back as it was forty years ago. Had we 
taken one system it had gone easily in the one way; taking 
the other it went in the other direction just as easily. 

It will be seen that we do not object to Bishops having 
Churches. We do not,—that is ioe say, provided we have the 
“ See Episcopate.” Provided we adopt this principle of the 
“See,” the undertaking the pastoral care by a Bishop, is not 
only right, but also scriptural, primitive and apostolic. With 
these two principles working together the Church will establish 
itself in the West easily, quietly and abundantly, where it will 
not reach otherwise, by any strength, for fifty years from this 
time. 

It has been already intimated that we conceive the City as 
such to be the appropriate seat (sedes) of the Episcopate ; 
that it was not because of chance or accident that the Episco- 
pate was named after the “city,” but because the latter has 
by its nature as a “ city,” advantages which make it appropri- 
ate to the purpose, and suitable for the residence and central 
influence of the highest order of the ministry. Now it is a 
necessary preliminary to this branch of our discussion, to 
observe that “corporations” so called are not the mere arbitrary 
creations of the law. They are natural institutions. The law 
only sustains and defines them. It does not constitute or make 
them. The Family, for instance, consisting of husband, wite, 
children, ete., is a natural corporation independently existing 
before any direct law for it. Now corporations of this kind 
have a natural seat or /ocus, a limit marked out for them in 
time and space. Look at the Family, you will find that the 
Home is its seat or /ocus. One family, i in one Home ; this is 
the rule. Break this rule by putting two families into the same 
house and by the same rule you have without fail great con- 
fusion. In like manner, the Church consisting of pastor and 
people has the Church-building for its seat or locus. One 
Church, to one Church- building :—depart from the rule, the 
same results ensue in this case. In like manner, take the 
Diocese consisting of its own Bishop, many Presbyters and by 
right its seven Deacons, with its communicants and cateclhiu- 
mens. Thisis the natural corporation and the natural seat or 
locus,—the “home” of the Diocese is in the City. 

Accordingly we find the principle jealously observed in 
primitive e Christianity. Antioch has we will say two hundred 
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thousand people. It is a See with its Bishop and Clergy. 
Constantinople at the same time has eight hundred thousand 
inhabitants and Imperial Rome two millions. There are not 
four Bishops in the one nor ten in the other, because there isa 
population so many times more. The old rule predicated 
unquestionably on the conv iction that the Diocese is a See, is 
“only one Bishop in one City. 

To resume ; we seem in practice to be ignorant of the rela- 
tion between the “ Bishoprick” and its “See.” It is not 
merely that we do not name the Bishop in Pennsylvania 
“ Bishop of Philadelphia,” and consider his jurisdiction to 
extend over the State, until the other cities in the course of 
events have got other Bishops ; it is that we ignore the “See” 
altogether. Now why is the City the proper “See/” We 
have looked at this in the light of our own experience, and 
find that we can see seven advantages ensuing from that 
arrangement, each one of them more or less undeveloped 
amongst us, and its contrar y evil being more or less developed 
by the present state of matters. 

In the first place the “See” is the centre of Unity. 

Secondly, of Peace and Love. 

Thirdly, of Piety and Zeal. 

Fourthly, of Learning. 

Fitthly, of System and Law. 

Sixthly, of Financial Success. 

Seventhly, of Extension and Progress. 

People will exclaim, “you do not, surely, mean to assert 
that if you have the Episcopate as a ‘See Episcopate,’ you 
will thereby secure an advance in all these respects, merely 
because of that position!” Wedo. We maintain that when 
there is a proper line of action even in the material world, for 
a force to work in, any vari: ation of direction whatsoever from 
that line, diminishes the result. . When there is a proper seat 
or docus for a natural corpori ation, the result is diminished by 
any change which puts it out of that its natural centre. 
Take the same man with the same power in either case, and 
position makes a vast difference in the effect and result. 

We shall examine first “the Episcopate in the ‘See’ as a 
means of Unity.” Look at the Church in one of our Western 
cities, or new cities anywhere. The first three or four Clergy 
are a band of brethren; intimate, closely connected, friend- 
ly, meeting at one another’s houses, making allowance for 
one another's faults, upholding one another and in every way 
realizing the Brotherhood of the Priesthood. This State of 
Love would continue, had we the Spiritual Father there 
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residing,—the father in the house, the Bishop in his “See.” 
Put a man then in the position of Spiritual Father, such men 
as the Church could furnish hundreds of. Let him of course 
have his residence, to which all his Clergy could resort. He 
‘js not an equal, but the Spiritual Father, and the y his children. 
Lifted up above them in position, in dignity and order, a man, 
as he ought to be, of great heart and wide mind, of learning 
and wisdom and deep experience and wide knowledge of 
human life in its weakness and its strength; how many 
troubles would he nip in the bud, by seeing the jealousy ot 
one and soothing it, the irritability of another and calming it, 
the feebleness of a third and upholding it! What meetings 
would then be statedly at his house of the Clergy, then truly 
his “crown” or “diadem” of Presbyters! What bringing 
together of the Clergy, what gentle compelling of them to 
appreciate in the true brotherly way the value of one another! 
Look at the picture and then look at the Clergy of large cities 
now. You in your congregation, I in mine. The spirit of 
Congregationalism reigning and rampant. Hard words, 
jealousies, unfounded fears, misunderstandings and sometimes 
worse still, malice, intrigue and underwork. Verily a Home 
is something, and a Home dwelt in by Brethren is the better 
for the residence of a Father. 

But we have the Episcopate now! We have our Spiritual 
Fathers, divers of them residing in the chief Cities. Yes, we 
ae them over huge tracts of territory, where there ought to 
be ten Bishopricks, when there are ten Cities. Two-thirds of 
the time when your Spiritual Father ought to be in his See, 
he is not there but trav eling. When he comes home, what is 
it? “My Dear Sir, I wis sh I could; but I have only a week at 
home after this, and the last three days I have been up till two 
o'clock in the morning writing my letters.” In fact the 
Bishop’s office as tending to unity among the Clergy of his 
Diocese is almost nullified. The “See Bishoprick ” is intended 
to develop and would develop it. The “ Territorial ” rather 
tends the other way. 

But the effect is worse than this mere negative result. 
Men want leaders and in some sense masters. The idea of 
“every man for himself” isnot precisely the true one. 1 want 
a master, and so does pretty much every one. One man 
out of a hundred or a thousand is fitted to be a master— 
the others to obey. This is seen in the State clearly, but in 
the Church instead of a master, God has given a Spiritual 
Father. Were he placed in that position, where the full 
strength of his commission would come out, his would be the 
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leadership of the Diocese ; faction, disunion, party,—where 
were they? Pretty well gone, gradually growing less and 
less. Why sot Just simply because he, a Spiritual Father 
by his commission, would then be by position Spiritual Father 
in fact, seeing the good of all men in the Church and of all 
different notions and reconciling them all, bringing all together 
and leading them himself in good works. As it is, what is 
the case? The Bishop who ought to be on the ground is away 
traveling, or if at home, there he is worried to death by formal 
correspondence, and Dr. Z., who is on the ground the whole 
year round, and has a decided taste and ability for governing, 
and some for tormenting also, is at the head of one party, has 
his paper, his society in the Diocese, for thrusting his own 
creatures into parishes, his tract and book society and his horde 
of adherents. Dr. X., at the head of the other party, has the 
same. What has the Bishop to do, being absent, three- 
quarters of the year, but either to throw himself into the 
hands of one or the other, or else to trim between them? Oh 
for such a position that our Spiritual Fathers could rude in 
peace, in holiness, in the spirit of a Spiritual Father, and then 
our present factions would be absorbed in fraternal union, and 
even their present leaders would feel the Episcopate to be the 
true cause and power of unity, and cease from faction ! 

But will all Bishops lead if we place the Episcopate in the 
“See” position? We have had a wrong position for seventy 
years; ittakes sometime for an evil tradition to perish; but 
give us the right position and having the spiritual authority 
in its proper situation, we shall soon have the men. Put the 
ablest in the present position; it takes from him the capability 
of beinga spiritual Father: place him in the right one; at 
once it calls his capacity forth and gives it room to act. 

There is another feature of this spiritual power of the Epis- 
copate, that has hardly been seen at all. The pastoral work, 
that is, of the Bishop, in the “See,” on the laity of his charge. 
We have not seen it, for our Bishops, by their position at the 
present time, are too much of functionaries, have their time 
too much wasted. But from what we have heard from the old 
men, in reference to the Lay feeling towards Hobart and 
White; (the latter it will be remembered almost entirely a 
constant resident in the city of Philadelphia ;) from what we 
have seen of the feeling of the Laity towards the Episcopate, 
even in the present false position of it, also; we do think there 
exists unused, indeed almost unheard of and unknown, a foun- 
tain of Loyalty and Love, in the hearts of our Laity, which 
would be a source of the greatest happiness, as well as the 
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means of a most thorough support and success to each and 
every resident “ See Bishop.” At present they see their Bishop 
perhaps once a year confirming, perhaps not so often. They 
see him occasionally at other times, at Conventions and Ordi- 
nations and Consecrations. But actually the pastoral care of 
the Bishop over the Laity as Spiritual Father is very small 
indeed. 

The See Bishoprick taken in all these points of view, is 
found to produce Unity. This is our first point. 

The Unity so produced, is the unity ot Peace and Love, 
the unity of Brethren in Christ under a spiritual Father in 
God. This is our second point, already made out, in the es- 
tablishment of the first. The same arguments evince both 
points. 

Our next point is that the “See Episcopate ” is in itself a 
cause to the whole diocese of increased piety and holiness. 
Yes! we do say clearly and distinctly, that placing the Bishop 
as we have at present placed him, giving him the care of a 
region embracing ten cities instead of one, tends to impede 
the spiritual action of the Episcopate as an agency of piety 
and zeal and holiness. It fills up his time with formal duties 
and official acts, and thus makes of him a functionary. These 
with traveling and letttr writing, occupy all his time. 

We were all delighted, a few years ago, with an account of 
the Bishop of Tennessee’s visit to a place ; how he spent there 
eight or ten days; the effect it had upon the people and upo 
the Clergy. Howdid all Churchmen feel then? ‘This is right 
and true! This is part of the office of a Bishop!” And every 
varnest man rejoiced that the Bishop of Tennessee had opened 
up a new vein; had realized, or as it were, discovered anew, 
one part of the Episcopal office, its efficiency as an instrument 
of piety and holiness to the people and of aid in promoting it 
to the parochial clergy. He found it out, it is true. But 
where it is most needed such a course is impossible. The 
Bishop of Tennessee has twenty clergy in his Diocese; he 
might spend almost three weeks per annum at each station, 
and not defraud any of them. What if he were Bishop of 
New York, or Massachusetts, or Pennsylvania; appointments 
three weeks ahead every day of the week for montlis to- 
gether in this style: 

21st October, Morning: St. James’, Grahamville,—Conse- 
eration, Ordination, Confirmation, Holy Communion, Insti- 
tution. 

Afternoon, 3 o’clock: St. John’s, Jacksonville, (fourteen 
miles distant,) Consecration, Confirmation, and so on. 
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Officialism can no further go! Bishop of Tennessee, you 
made a great discovery! You exemplified a great truth! 
But the simple fact is, that if your Bishoprick were as large as 
it will one day be, the thing will become physically impossi- 
ble. Official duties utterly cut up by the roots in such cases 
the possibility of any such action. As Spiritual Father, the 
Bishop of one of our large dioceses may see the necessity, the 
advantage, the great good of going, say to such and such a 
parish and working along with the clergyman, we will say for 
a week or ten days, as Bishop. The clergyman may beg it of 
him, but it cannot be done—the thing is physically impossible. 
The drudgery of traveling, of formal writing, of official duty, 
all these impede the Spiritual uses, the peculiar spiritual work 
of the Episcopate. The most faithful, the most fervent, the 
most determined of our Bishops, the men that see most clearly 
that the Episcopate has a distinct — work over Clergy 
and Laity, cannot do that work ; theysee it is an impossibility, 
made such by their position. They are made functionaries by 
our system. Place the Episcopate in the other position. How 
‘naturally would the feeling that the Bishop = a distinct 
pastoral care grow on the part of Clergy and Laity! How 
naturally in each city would a Bishop’s Church grow up; a 
Bishop’s House; a Clerical Room; éven a Baptistery for 
Baptisms—the same building serving as in days of old, for a 
place in which to hold the Councils of the Diocese; and withal 
a Church Library, too, all making a group of Episcopal build- 
ings, the center of resort toall Clergy and Laity. Thesameamount 
of ofticial duty would then be done, but with less labor and 
waste of power, and witha vast deal more effect. On Easter, 
as in the days of old, those to be Baptized would meet the 
Bishop and Clergy in the Baptistery. It is a solemn, High 
Festival, a day of glory as in the Holy Church, (before the 
legal and chartered tyranny arose of Popes and Kings over 
the Church,) the Bishop and Clergy and Laity, all feeling 
the joy and highness of the festival. Baptisms for the whole 
city would of choice be done in the Baptistery or in the Bish- 
op’s Church. The Confirmations of a whole city would come 
in on the solemn Church days, Ordinations in the same way. 
The Bishop’s Church would be a Mother Church, a source of 
honest and loving pride to the whole Diocese. The official 
acts would be as many, but the number of miles traveled 
vastly less; and then the actual pastoral care given, which 
now is cut away by officialism, by traveling and by formal 
letter writing, would be increased to its maximum. 
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There is not a Clergyman, who one time or other in his life, 
has not felt how much his own pastoral care would be aided, 
were it backed by a real pastoral supervision and a certain 
amount of true pastoral work in his Parish done by his Bishop. 
In fact the pastoral work of the Presbyter 7s perfected by the 
pastoral work of the Bishop. The last at present is almost 
non-existent,—not for any fault of our Bishops, but simply 
because of their position. There are occupations that require 
residence; there are occupations which by their nature consist 
in perpetual motion. The conductor on a railroad cannot be 
at the same time a farmer. And really our Episcopate in 
many cases seems almost non-resident, almost as much of a 
traveling occupation as that of a conductor. 

But we shall be asked, “ Do you not then believe in the 
‘Cathedral System?” Not awhit! We do not believe in 
old clothes of any kind. We believe that this so-called sys- 
tem is the traditional adaptation to a very unfortunate posi- 
tion of the Church, of a very good idea, and has in it also 
the traditional misuse, perversion and corruption of that 
idea. We do not therefore want either the name or the 
thing. Neither Cathedrals, nor Deans, nor Chapters, nor Can- 
ons, nor Prebendaries, nor Vergers, nor any of those bean- 
tiful and picturesque medigvalisms, which under the name 
“et cetera,” once made so much trouble in our Mother 
Church of England. We have Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons, we want no more. But we do want the See to be 
established, as the Divinely appointed “/Jocus” and seat of 
the Episcopacy. And we know that then its official and formal 
duties will be done with the minimum of labor and time. 
And that as a means of this, the Bishop’s Church, the Bishop’s 
Room—all that is true and appropriate in the idea—will again 
arise, without seeking for the worn-out rags of mediavalism 
from England or from Rome. Moreover, we can see and feel 
that then the pastoral care and the pastoral work of the Bish- 
op will have time and space to bud and grow and to let both 
Clergy and Laity know by actual experience, that which we 
all preach, that the Episcopate is the perfection and completion 
of the pastoral care and the pastoral work. That the two or- 
ders of “ Apostles” or “ Bishops,” and “ Presbyters” or 
Priests,” are both Pastoral or supervisory orders in the 
Church economy. Many of our Bishops nov doubt are con- 
vinced of this truth, and are struggling to act it out. But it is 
a fact, that if all a man’s time is filled up with one sort of 
work, he cannot do another sort of work, which also requires 
the same spare time. We put our Bishops in such a position 
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that they are required to be, say nine months in the year, 
rushing about, over all the railroads of the State, from place 
to place, and then the rest of the time kept busy with formal 
letters and such-like work. Thus their time is thoroughly 
filled up. They have it not to use in anythiug. The Bishop 
of Tennessee with twenty Clergy can do somethingin the pas- 
toral work of the Episcopate. ‘The Bishop of an Kastern dio- 
cese little or nothing. 

“ But would there not be difficulties?’ Of course there 
would. But let us have the change; name the dioceses after 
the “See ;” give the liberty of division even although the di- 
vision be not immediately made; and at once the Bishop real- 
izes his position, and its spiritual duties and the capability of 
doing them. The people realize it. The work is found to do; 
it is recognized as to be done; and the means are found to 
support the man in his work. His clergy and his laity come 
to the rescue, and the probability is, that where we can get 
one endowment in fifty years on the present system, for an 
Episcopate, we shall have twenty on the right and true one. 
- False systems perpetuate themselves by producing incapacity 
for the true course of action, both in men and in corporations. 

LFifthly, it is worth our while now to consider the opera- 
tion of the “See system” still more extendedly in its good 
effects upon institutions of learning. Let us see, then, how it 
works on them. We have in the Church after Constantine, 
and also in the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches of 
the present time, an arrangement in respect of dioceses, which 
groups several together in one “ province.” The expediency 
and advantages of this arrangement, by which the Bishops 
and Clergy of certain districts of country are enabled to meet 
in council upon matters of common interest, seem to have so 
deeply impressed one of the most practical and earnest admin- 
istrative minds in the Church, that the thing was introduced 
by him to the notice of the General Convention of 1850, came 
up again before that of 1853, and was referred to the Conven- 
tion of 1856. The name “ province,” is taken from the ar- 
rangements of the Roman Empire. It is used in this country 
now by the Roman Catholic Church. They have their “ prov- 
ince” of New York, embracing several Bishopricks under 
the Archbishop of that city, and their “ provincial councils,” 
councils of the Bishops of that “ province.” Now, as we have 
already said, we do not much care for old clothes, whether 
they come from Constantine the Roman Emperor, from An- 
glicanism, or from Romanism. Furthermore, we have no 
admiration for the term “ province.” It belongs to Church 
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and State as organized by Constantine. It smells also of old 
colonial times. We do not covet it. Nor, again, do we desire 
any new orders or offices of the ministry, whether those that 
developed upward out of the State alliance, “ Archbish- 
ops,” * Metropolitans,” “ Patriarchs,” “ Popes,” or those that 
grew in another direction, * Deans,” ‘ Archdeacons,” * Sub- 
deacons,” ‘“ Acolythists,’ ete. We desire the old orders, 
* Bishops,” * Priests” and * Deacons,” and none else. And 
we know the power of words; we know that an Archbishop 
is very naturally to be looked for at the Head ofa “* Province.” 
The word therefore we do not like. 

But we see a sémi/ar arrangement to be very advantageous 
—always to have existed in the Church. And fully are we per- 
suaded that such an arrangement has its uses. Zhe See Epis- 
copate produces it at once. Put your Bishoprick in its proper 
place, and at once the thing springs into being with all its uses 
—and they are many. Say there are twenty Bishops in and 
within the State ; how natural and easy is it to have at some 
time a * Council” of the Church, in and within the State of 
New York for example, composed of all the Bishops of the 
various Sees, and delegations of their Clergy and of their La- 
ity to consider matters of general interest to the Church in 
the whole State! How easy to repeat it—to make it periodi- 
cal! From the See Bishoprick it naturally results, crystal- 
izes itself, asit were. Such councils did Cyprian hold in the 
third century. Such Athanasius held of the Bishops of 
Egypt. It was only after Constantine that they came to be 
called “ provincial,’ and headed by an Archbishop. 

ILere we have at once by a natural outgrowth, the Church con- 
ciliar organization in its fulness. There is, first, the Diocesan 
Synod. Again, there is the State Council ; “the Council of the 
P.E. Church in the State of .” Thirdly, there is the 
‘“‘ National Council of the P. E. Church in the United States.” 
The first and third we have in existence under the title of 
Diocesan and General Conventions. Why we should not call 
them in the old Christian way, ‘ Synods” and “ Councils,” we 
do not see. However, the thing is a great reality, and bye and 
bye it may be trusted to appropriate to itself the proper name. 

But to return. This institution of “State Conventions,” a 
Council wherein the Bishops, Clergy and Laity of a whole 
State should meet in council, in reference to matters common 
to them all, which we have seen to grow so naturally from the 
“See Bishoprick,” we look upon as most important in regard 
of matters of learning, especially in reference to Institutions. 
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In fact, we consider this organization as the true solution of the 
interesting and difficult problem how “ Universities ” and 
“Theological Seminaries,” are to be supported. Take, for 
instance, the Church in the State of New York. We have 
great influence and great wealth. A Diocesan Institution onthe 
plan of our present Dioceses, professedly and really excludes half 
of the State. A General Institution is clumsy and inconven- 
ient and has a multitude of disadvantages. Suppose that the 
“ State Council,” the Convention of the Church in the whole 
State, Bishops, Clergy and Laity were a settled thing. At 
once we should have the power of keeping up, organizing and 
aiding Institutions for the whole State, which we cannot have 
now. We should have also a power of direction and control 
equally great. They would become Church institutions in- 
deed, and in them every Bishop and every Clergyman and 
Layman in the State would be interested. We might carry 
out this idea in its application to many more arrangements and 
many other subjects, but we have said enough. We are cer- 
tain, however, that the whole problem of learned institutions, 
belonging to the Church, is to be solved in this way only. It 
is easy to see how the right arrangement grows out of “See 
Bishopricks.” The Bishopricks being named after the Cities 
of the State, all must feel it natural to meet in Council as to 
the Church affairs of the whole State. The energy and unity 
thus given to the Church in the State, and the way in which 
a Bishop is led to hold up the hands of his Brother Bishop, 
is manifest. It was seen in the cases of Cyprian and of 
Athanasius, in Africa and in Egypt. It is hardly seen among 
us now. 

Siathly, We consider that the See System is that which the 
most tends to the extension of the missionary work, and so the 
most conduces to the increase of the Church, both where it has 
been already planted and where it is not yet. We thank God that 
the Church, the whole Church, feels the value of the increase 
of the Episcopate, and unanimously, both the Clergy and the 
Laity of the Lower House of General Convention, have given 
utterance to that feeling. We know, too, that experience dis- 
tinctly shows, that a multiplication of the Episcopate multi- 
plies at once the Clergy, and produces and plants parishes 
where before there seemed no probability of their existence. 
But we fear that the Church has little perception of the deep- 
lying truth that the Episcopate in its true position in “the 
See,” is the great natural and organic missionary agency of 
the Church. Look at the Primitive missionary work: how 
was it done? It was always thus. A missionary enters a 
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country. He goes at once to the chief city. A congregation 
is gathered and becomes a Church, the Mother Church of the 
whole country. The Bishop is consecrated. His “ See” is 
taken and named after that city. He has at first jurisdiction 
over the Church in that whole land. Then city after city, 
new “Sees ” are established, new Bishops appointed, Churches 
multiply in each of the several cities, served by Presbyters 
connected with the Bishop’s Church and ordained by the 
Bishop. Each city is a center of missionary work upon the 
country, until at once and harmoniously, all over the land 
from these central points, the “Sees,” and by their missionary 
ofticers, the Bishops in their Sees, the whole country crys- 
talizes into Christianity. 

Well and wisely said that man who said the Church is the 
“ oreat missionary society of the world.” He had completed 
his saying, had he seen that the Episcopate is the great mission- 
ary agency—the Episcopate, that is, organized after the original 
plan, not upon our present system. In fact, regularly and 
naturally, as the famous Indian Tree propagates itself from a 
single stem, standing alone upon the sun-scorched, shadeless 
ground, pillar after pillar descending from on high from the 
parent trunk and rooting itself in the ground, until what was 
at first but a single stem is seen as a manifold, shady grove, 
under which all animals can rest; even so the Church, in its 
multiplying and increasing Episcopacy, puts forth and settles 
its Bishops of Apostolic origin, and they are the roots of its 
missionary progress, the living a of its missionary work. 
From Ephesus, amidst Pagan Idolatry, where St. John planted 
the first stem, went forth the Seven Sees of Asia, and their 
Seven Apostles, mentioned in the Apocalypse. These Church- 
es spread by the natural organic growth to four hundred 
Bishopricks in a country only six hundred and _ thirty miles 
long by two hundred and ten wide—about twice the size of the 
State of New York. In Libya, Pentapolis and Egypt, it 
rrew from the one Bishoprick of Alexandria up to a hun- 
, va in the time of Athanasius; these countries being about 
three times the size of England. In Palestine, a small coun- 
try, from the one Mother Church of Jerusalem, it grew to 
fitty Bishopricks. In St. Augustine’s time, in about the year 
four hundred, the present Mediterranean provinces of Africa, 
(that is, we will say, from Libya to Marocco,) had four hundred 
and sixty-six Bishopricks. These all had grown from the one 
Mother Church of Carthage. The Church 7s a missionary so- 
ciety indeed, and her Episcopate freed from absurd restrictions 
and left to propagate itself in the natural way, is the great mis- 
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sionary agency and institution. We pass by the Apostles; we 
have seen the same method in their case. But behold the See 
of Ephesus and thence from it proceeding the Seven Sees of 
the Apocalypse and their Bishops. Then from one of them 
into the region of France comes Pothinus, the Missionary 
Bishop: he becomes Bishop of Lyons ; the Episcopate spreads 
from one city to another until finally the work is finished, and 
France is a Christian nation. 

Such is the primitive missionary work, and such its relation 
to the Episcopate and the See. We discern clearly that thus 
it was at first, and that it is not so now with us. Therefore it 
is, that we ask that the chosen agency of God for the mission- 
ary work may be left unfettered to adapt itself to its destined 
ends. We ask that the method of naming the See be restored, 
and.we doubt not that then our Bishops, unshackled and 
placed in the Apostolie position, will grow and fit themselves 
to the work. We have said before that the evil tradition of 
seventy years cannot be got over at once. But let us try. 
Merely let us name the Bishoprick after the city, and enact 
that all new Bishopricks be so named, and we step upon the 
old system. Then atonce the Church’s missionary work is free 
and uncontrolled. The roots are planted in the earth and 
pillar after pillar shall propagate itself, descending from 
above, until the earth be covered with its shade. We ask no 
“organization,” as it is called, on these principles; nothing 
but the removal of absurd restrictions, and the nomination of 
each Bishoprick after a city. This being done, the Missionary 
Church is in progress and growth, and will grow. 

But in everything cities are the true centres of missionary 
labor. Look at them in one peint of view and they are cen- 
tres of opinion. To the cities throng all new ideas for discus- 
sion, for debate, for acceptance. Proselytes are made to them ; 
courses of action are predicated upon them; means taken and 
money raised to propagate them. No wonder that St. Paul 
went to Athens, to Corinth, to Thessalonica, and to Rome. 
He knew well the value of cities as centres of opinion. Take 
the country ; put twenty people on the square mile, and place 
among them the most fervent pleader for a new measure or a 
new course of action, and he stands a poor chance. Put ten 
thousand people on the same space, and he has material to 
work on, audiences, converts, be -sap Bn in abundance. This 
is very rarely indeed taken into consideration. The influence 
of cities in this direction is not commonly understood. And 
a great multitude of our desponding clergy have never asked, 
or even thought upon the truth that lies before their eyes, 
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“ that men in cities are more easily brought within the Church.” 
We once asked of two Clergymen of far distant cities, each 
having say twelve hundred “people under his pastoral care, 
how many of them originally belonged to the Church ? The 
answer was in one case about thirty and in the other about 
fifty. All the rest were converts. In the cities Christianity 
was first preached in days of old; in the cities the Church 
established her Episcopate ; and in the cities was the first 
growth, the growth that converted the country. So it is with 
the Church at the present day; not because of any of these 
desponding notions we have heard vented among us, that 
** Episcopacy is most adapted to the refined,” who are to be 
met with in cities, “to the educated,” or “ to the wealthy ;” a 
kind of stuff, that desponding and melancholy men of a talk- 
ing vein are apt to be putting forth, when their business onght 
to be, to do their duty, and if they have faith show it by some 
little confidence in the Chureh and her divine Master, and in 
her mission. If they have no faith, they ought at least to ab- 
stain from discouraging others who are at work, and hold their 
tongues. 

But this matter of the peculiar adaptation of cities for the 
work of the Episcopate, solves a very strange problem which 
comes up in the study of Christian Antiquity, concerning the 
fixedness of the Episcopate in the old church, in places where 
one should think it would have been itinerant as ours is. 
Cities have in their very position a very important office to ful- 
fill, analogous to that of the heart in the physical body. There 
is a real circulation of which they are the agents. Take, for 
instance, a large city like New York or London, the centre of 
a whole country ; or even asmaller city, the centre of a small- 
er region. Take the census reports and the experience of an 
inquiring man, with statistical ability, and you will clearly 
see that year by year there is an influx and current from the 
country into the city, of a certain mass of population, which, 
had we the elements of the problem, we could see to be deter- 
minate in quantity and quality, according to certain fixed 
laws. The circulation this may be called from the extremities 
towards the heart. Again examine, and you will distinctly 
see, that from the city towards the country there is in like 
manner an efflux and counter-current of popals ition setting 
year by year, which you may consider to be in like manner 
> ele koe This is the circulation from the heart towards 
the extremities. 

Now let A, B and C, rectors of City Parishes, earnest men, 
apply this to their own experience: let them look at the lists of 
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their communicants and analyze them with a view to this fact, 
and they will see. the influx and the efflux and their uses. 
Families coming into the cities and then becoming Church 
people, when from rural they become civic; and again other 
families leaving the cities, and taking out w ith them, | men, wo- 
men and childre n, lay-missionaries, as they truly are, the basis 
and material of new Churches. We say that this great statisti- 
sal fact over which, in its consequences, we have known the 
desponding and feeble to lament by the hour, is the great 
missionary means of the Church; the great missionary process, 
with reference to which the Church was framed both in the 
Episcopate, as a divinely given ministry, and also in the See 
as divinely instituted, for “the centre and seat or locus of the 
E piscopate. This circulation, this influx and efflux is the nat- 
ural constitution of society to which the divine ordinance is 
adapted. The ancient C hurch took advant ize of it complete- 


ly; weas yet only in an imperfect way. Ask for the origin of 


parishes in new places ; we will say, in New York or Penn- 
sylvania, for instance. Was it that a missionary was sent to 
the place among a people wholly ignorant of the Church¢ In 
one case out of one hundred it may be so. But in the rest it 
springs from the baptized laity of the Church, men, women 
and children, all of them missionaries, who have in cities or 
large villages enjoyed the privileges of the Church, and then 
going into new plac es in the country, feel their value, and de- 
termine not to remain without them in their new homes. We 


suppose that within our own experience we have known of 


twenty such cases. Two or three at least in a far Western State, 
where former lay members of Trinity Church, New York, were 
the originators or main upholders at the first of new C hurches 
so far remote from that ancient parish. The efflux of popula- 
tion from the cities into the country is the main agent at the 
present time of making the Church known to the masses all 
over the land. Again the influx of the country population into 
the cities is the chief means of converting that population to 
the Church. 

“ What,” people will say, “can a man be brought into the 
Church more easily in a city than in the country’ We say, 
yes. The rural and the civic population are essentially di fer 
ent in character and habits and w ays of thinking. The arte- 
rial blood differs from the venous blood. So do these two. 
Each has its peculiar qualities and both equally good and 
necessary to the body. So are these to the body politic. The 
man in the country is essentially conservative, traditional, un- 
changing. The man in the city is excitable, progressive, intel- 
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lectual. New ideas are constantly presented to him and con- 
stantly discussed by him. Owing to the influences of cities, 
families, who for generations would have remained outside the 
Church and careless of religion, when going to reside perma- 
nently in the cities, come easily within it. It was so at 
all times, and it will be so till the end of time. The efflux 
spreads the knowledge of the Chureh and her work before the 
masses. The influx brings them into that position where most 
easily and most naturally they can be introduced within the 
fold. And in this two-fold operation, the one movement, the 
one class of population, supplements the other. 

Here, then, we see the adaptation to the missionary work of 
the “See Episcopate,” with its peculiar Christian unity of 
action, its peace and love so naturally ensuing, its piety and 
zeal so spontaneously flowing forth. This whole powerful 
agency, the primitive diocese or Christian corporation, is 
placed in the centre of the circulation, at the point where the 
influx terminates and the efflux originates and takes its cha- 
‘acter. Receiving in its manifold arms, and moulding by its 
far outreaching influences, the influx of the rural population, it 
then, when years and generations have framed them in life and 
doctrine, according to the Church’s model of “a man in 
Christ,” sends them forth, the Church’s missionaries, over the 
whole land, borne out in the natural efflux of cireulation which 
is ceaselessly issuing towards the extremities, carrying along 
with them the desire for new Churches, new Bishopricks, and 
the whole system and organization of Grace which they have 
learned to love. 

So clearly do we see these facts, so fully are we convinced 
of their importance, that we are persuaded that the principle 
of “See Bishopricks,” once being established, in many cases 
the whole money that now is spent in little places over a 
Western State, in view of missionary work, might better be 
spent in the great City, the heart and centre of that country 
population. 

* Would you, then,” it will be said, “that we should send 
out only Missionary Bishops to these Cities and send no Clergy 
to these other places’? No. We would not interfere with any 
missionary organization at present in action, or any missionary 
work. We know that the Church has a self-adapting power, 
a capability of bringing out her powers into action. What we 
propose, and all that we propose, is this: let our Bishops take 
the See and the See title; and then, naturally, a// the mission- 
ary effect of the Missionary Oftice in the position adapted to 
that office, will come forth. The extremities will send their 
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current to the heart, and the heart its current to the extremi- 
ties ; and new centres will be established gradually and easily, 
until from the great City of each State, over e: ach State, the 
constitution and. polity of the “ American Catholie Church ” 
shall establish itself, a fixed fact, coéxtensive with the consti- 
tution, the polity and the population of the American Nation ; 
until each member of the Nation by natural birth, shall have 
become amember of the Church by spiritual Birth, and yet all 
knowing that the spiritual Body and the Nation, although they 
coéxist, are wholly distinct, a position secured to us by the 
deep politic wisdom of the founders of the State, and the deep 
Ecclesiastical wisdom of the introducers of the Church. 

But there is one thing more that is essential to the mission- 
ary progress of the Church, that is, means, or men and money. 
And here we come upon our seventh topic. Now we must say 
that there is a great deal of truth in the phrase that is usually 
employ ed—“ There is mone y enough in the Church for all pur- 
poses, if we could only get at it.” So there is. And, more- 
over, there are large- he uted men enough to give it also, if we 
only could give them the guarantees ; if we only could get out 
of the Congregationalist method of raising funds, and get 
upon the Church method. N: ay, we will be bold to say, that it 
does seem to us, that the first elements of the doctrine of alms- 
giving upon Church principles are so neglected and Church- 
men so much accustomed to go on other principles, that the 
wonder is not that we raise so little, but that we raise so much. 
Do men in the Church give, 

Ist. According to their means? No. 

2d. Do they give habitually? No. 

3d. Do they give upon principle? No. 

How, then, do they give? First: precisely in the same 
proportion and upon the same motives,—excitement, interest, 
and so forth,—that men give in other denominations. Yes, 
there are means enough among our laity for the support of the 
Clergy according to their need, for the education of young 
men for the ministry, for the poor, for missionary work, for 
every purpose for w hich the Church wants money. And the re 
are liberal souls enough to give these means. And there is the 
power of giving these habitually, proportionately and upon 
principle. “But there is a jar somewhere. The moment we 
come to money matters, there seems to be such a fault and 
such falseness of position that every thing goes wrong. 

Now let us go back to a principle already mentioned in this 
Article. The Diocese is a corporation, ¢ a natural corporation, 
the City what we have called its seat or “locus,” or peculiar 
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place. Name the Diocese after the City, and naturally, easily 
and quietly, the Bishop, the Clergy, the Laity, fall into their 
proper places. At present, suppose that knowing this whole 
matter of alms and finance to be in a wrong condition, we 
assign to the Bishop any duty, in order to its settlement on a 
better footing: what is the result? He has too much to do 
already, and can do nothing in the premises. 

Again, as things are at present, the Presbyter, so far as his 
own money matters are concerned, is essentially in the posi- 
tion of a Congregationalist Clergyman, only he is upon an un- 
limited contract. A corporation, whose business is to supply 
itself with preaching, &c., has a contract with him for that 
purpose. What has a Layman of the Church to do for the 
Church in this state of affairs, except he be a Vestryman / 
The answer is, Nothing. In other words, by means of our 
territorial Bishopricks and our congregationalism, we put our 
devoted Laymen, who are business men, in such a position, 
that while the Church has a vast deal of business to do, it is 
put upon the Presbyters, upon Committees, upon one sort of 
lame, imperfect crutch or another, and but half done. 

Let your Bishop assume his place; let the divinely ofgan- 
ized corporation be placed in its natural seat and locus, and at 
once we begin to step out of this false position in which we 
are. At once the business of the Church has the appropriate 
men to do it, and it is done. Laymen have rightly and justly 
a vast deal to do in the Church, more than Rome or England 
ever dreamed of; and Lay-women also; if we only had the 
Church in the proper position to develop this rightful and due 
activity. 

The way in which this will be developed, may be indicated 
by a fact in the Primitive Church. In the Ante-Nicene 
Church, there always existed a class called Asketai, Laymen, 
living in the midst of cities, devoted to extraordinary degrees 
of good works, employed in the business of the Church, in 
reference to this very matter of alms, as also the care of the 
poor, the Christian education of the young, ete. They were 
not monastics, but men living in active life in the cities and 
differing from other men in no respect, but that they were 
devoted to the Church and the Church’s work ; bound by no 
special rules of life, no formal vows; but simply giving them- 
selves to do the work, because it was to be done, and they were 
there to do it. The matter of Deaconesses or Sisters, the cor- 
responding work of Lay-women, has been so much before the 
Church of late, and is so approved that we shall not speak of 
it. But with regard to this other matter, the management and 
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arrangement of financial concerns, or what we should call the 


business transactions of the Church; before the union of 


Church and State, by Constantine, we believe they were 
transacted wholly by this class, of what we should eall devout 
Laymen, and the old Church called Asketai. There was then 
an abundance of means and of men to raise and manage them, 
for all purposes. But when the union of Church and State 
took place, the Clergy at once became State officers, endowed 
and salaried, and, as a consequence, had business of all kinds 
thrust upon them. 

“If any one,” says Bingham, “is desirous to know what 
part of the Church revenues were anciently most serviceable 
and beneficial to the Church, he may be informed from St. 
Chrysostom and St. Austin, who gave the greatest commenda- 
tions to the offe rings and oblations of the people, and seem to 
say that the Chure hh was never better provided than when her 
mainten: ince was raised chiefly from them; for then men’s 

zeal prompted them to be very liberal in their daily offerings ; 
rae as lands and possessions were settled on the ( ‘hurch, this 
zeal sensibly abated, and so the Church came to be worse pro- 
vided for under the notion of growing richer, which is the 
thing that St. Chrysostom comp slains of. in his own times, when 
the ancient rey enues, arising from oblations, were in a great 
measure sunk, and the Church, with all her lands, left in a 
worse condition than she was betore. For now her ministers 


were Jorced to submit to secular cares, to the managenent of 


lands and houses, and the business of buying and selling, tor 
fear the orphans and virgins and w idows of the Church should 
starve. St. Austin seems to have had the same sense of this 
matter; for Possidius tells us in his Life, that when he found 
the possessions of the Church were become a little invidious, 
he was used to tell the Laity ‘that he had rather live upon 
the oblations of the people of God, than unde rgo the care and 
trouble of those possessions ;” and that he was ready to part 
with them, provided all the servants and ministers of God 
might live as they did under the Old Testament, when, as we 
read, they that served at the Altar, were made p artakers of the 
Altar. But though jhe made this proposal to the people, they 
would not accept it.’ 

Now can such a state of matters again exist? As a people, 
we have cast off one obstacle. The Church is State-free and 
therefore Pope-free. Those two tyrannies, wherein lay the 
difference between primitive times and those succeeding, put 


* Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, Vol. II, pp. 78, 80. 
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the Clergy in the false position of business men, and really put 
the Laity nowhere, as we can see by the words of St. Augustine, 
as also by the universal temper and tendency of all Romish 
Bishops and priests, down to our own days, and here in our 
own country. We have got rid of that obstacle to the primi- 
tive way, the union of Church and State. Our own difficulty 
is the territorial Bishoprick, by which the Bishop is made a 
functionary, the Presbyters and parishes put in the position of 
Congregationalist Preachers and Societies, and the laity given 
nothing to do. Let us restore the See to its primitive position 
and at once there is a tendency towards the primitive liberali- 
ty, and the primitive way of managing it. 

We know and have known laymen of great business abilities, 
great zeal, great devotion, able entirely to support themselves, 
who would gladly give themselves up in the way of the Prim- 
itive Church. But where is the place for them now? Put 
the corporation in its right location and an amount of work 
for the Church will be done at once by Laymen and Lay- 
women, who now can do nothing, such as we could not purchase 
for any amount of funds. There is another Primitive usage 
which tends in the same direction—the weekly Eucharist. For 
the explanation of its actual relation to the subject, in its bear- 
ing upon “ Christian Good Works,” we must refer to the work 
quoted in the margin.* The revival of this practice, also, 
shall come in to complete the result of the change we advo- 
sate. 

We shall finish by this assertion. The idea of a Christian 
Church in the days of old, was “ A Christian society organ- 
ized by and supernatural union with the body of Christ, under 
the pastoral care of a ministry divinely constituted for the 
purpose, living in true faith, and showing that faith by a super- 
abundance of works of love.” A modern Church is “a cor- 
poration of men whose business and purpose is to supply them- 
selves with stated preaching upon the best terms they can, by 
contract.” The first inroad upon the Primitive idea, was made 
by the State-union, brought to pass by Constantine, which 
made the Clergy state officials and forced them into all kinds 
of business. Then came naturally to an end the “ Weekly 
Communion,” the instrument and remembrance of good works. 
Lastly, when the American Church got rid of the State, then 
came our Territorial Episcopal system, with its consequences, 
in mere functionary Bishops, Congregationalist Churches and 
Presbyters, and its idle Laity. 

By the providence of God the first great obstacle has been 





* Elements of Christian Science, pp. 260-269. 
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taken away. Church and State have been separated here, and 
we are the “ American Catholic Church.” The weekly Eu- 
charist exists already in several Churches in the country, 
among others the Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York. And the good works of that congregation and their 
rector, are known already everywhere. Let us have the Epis- 
copate in its natural position, and easily, quietly and naturally 
the diocese shall assume the position it had in primitive times, 
and become at once a missionary centre in reference to men 
and means, and everything that can spread the Gospel. Thus 
shall the Church among us be what the Church once was, seen 
and known of all. 

As we have said, we are not hasty; we want nothing now 
but the change in name of the present Bishopricks into “ See 
Bishopricks,” and the recognition of that principle in the 
nomination of future Sees. What we know of primitive an- 
tiquity, of the nature of men, and of the elements of growth the 
Church possesses in this land, assures us that the restoration 
of the Primitive Bishoprick puts us at once upon the road to 
better things in the matter of finance,—of men and money,— 
for the missionary work that everywhere lies before us. 

The “ City,” as such, is the centre of missionary operations. 
Take, for instance, St. Louis, Chicago, or San Francisco ; 
these and every other city, down to the smallest, contain, each 
an abundance of young men capable of being educated upon 
the spot for the Ministry—young men earnest, capabie, will- 
ing, if the Church only held the right relation to them, 
only had upon her the garments wherewith she might clothe 
herself. We believe in a learned Ministry, and none else. 
And we think that in each such city there exist means, “if we 
only could get at them,” enough to give every such young 
man four years’ academical education and three years’ theolog- 
ical education, each the best that can be given. We think 
that there are means enough in that city to send these young 
men to bear the pure Gospel, the Gospel in the Church, to 
every part of the country of which that city is the centre and 
should be the “See;” and in the city itself to raise up and es- 
tablish for every thousand of the population, in the course of 
time, a Church and a Clergyman. There are means enough 
for this in every city in the land. 

But we must stand on different ground from that we occupy 
at present. The “See Bishoprick” tends towards this result, 
in time. The Episcopate so placed was the missionary agency 
of the Primitive Church, and its missionary work was _thor- 
ough, complete, entire conquest of a population into one 
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united Christianity. This also is our missionary work, and none 
less than this the work of the Church in these United States. 
We cease not to be a Missionary Church in New York City as 
in the wilds of Nebraska, in Boston as in San Francisco, 
until each city has its Bishop, each thousand of its popu- 
lation its Church and Rector, until, in one word, over the 
whole land we stand in truth and fact, named so by ourselves 
and so acknowledged by all, “ The American Catholic Church ” 
in these United States. And this with no factious or political 
Christianity, or Catholicity, but one real and true, evincing 
itself to the whole world, as it did before the fatal days of 
Constantine, as One, Iloly, Catholic and Apostolic, in truth and 
fact. Less than this, we take it, in its whole extent, no 
Churchman desires; with less than this, in all its grand and 
saintly reality, no Churchman ought to be content. 

We have now ended. It is the first time this subject has 
been presented before the Church. We hope, therefore, our 
readers will make all allowance for mistakes, inadvertencies 
and insufticiencies. We have taken a broad and high ground 
far above party, and at the same time have not feared to state 
our own position aud express our sentiments clearly. For we 
feel that this organic defect is one that is an offense,a cause 
of trouble to earnest and high-minded men of all parties: a 
constitutional affection which stands in the way both of * high 
Churchmen,” as they are called, and of the “low;” which im- 
pedes the honest zeal and good intentions of us all. By the 
removal of it we have felt and do feel that the learned will 
have more room and scope for their learning, the good for 
their goodness, the zealous and fervent for their ze: il ; “that an 
obstacle will be taken from before the feet of all, which in its 
local consequences has much disturbed the peace of all; and 
that many troubles will be remedied before they burst into 
flame—much confusion nipped in the bud. 

In parting, we beg our readers to bear in mind . precisely 
what we ask—the naming only of Bishopricks after Cities 
in the primitive fashion, and the enacting that this henceforth 
be the method after which they shall be called. This is the 
only question we have discussed, the only change we advocate. 
The policy of increasing the number of our Bishops, it must be 
distinctly seen, is a different question altogether, so far as our 
advocacy is concerned. We hold, on that question, with all 
the Presby tery and Laity of the C ‘hureh, i in favor of the exten- 


sion. But we wish our readers to keep clearly before their 


minds, that our present argument is for the “ See Bishoprick,” 
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the naming our Bishopricks after Cities only. That, alone, is 
the measure we now advocate. 

We desire them also to take notice of the ground we have 
taken. We think that the naming of Sees after Cities is a 
“ root ” measure. We do not therefore proclaim it to be a 
“ panacea,” a “ heal-all,” an “universal remedy.” We think 
that the change is small, easily made, unimportant and insig- 
nificant to him who spends no thought upon it. But we be- 
lieve it to be a “root” measure, which takes the Episcopacy 
as the centre of our growth out of a wrong and false position, 
and places it in the position most appropriate for developing 
and exerting all its powers. We think, therefore, that the ad- 
vantages, sinall at first, will grow day after day upon the 
knowledge, the conviction, the practical experience of the 
whole Church, until men shall come to wonder why it was not 
always so. We think that our Bishops, our Presbyters, our 
Deacons and our Laymen will find in it increasingly such an 
occasion and opportunity of out-growth of all the qualities 
in themselves and in one another, which are the true marks 
of the Church—that they will wonder the mistake of over- 
looking it was ever made. 

But we must not again go back into our subject. We know 
that the e: xperience of our brethren can bring up many more 
arguments and more facts in the same direction. We hope 
that the experience of the Church, the knowledge and conv ic- 
tions of each Clergyman in it, will be contributed to the ex- 
amination of this subject, so that with full experience, full 
knowledge and full persuasion, the Church may amend a mis- 
take seemingly small, yet really most important and most in- 
jurious in its consequences. 

For ourselves, we have spoken many things boldly,—none, 
we hope, bitterly. We have stated facts, as far as we knew 
them, with truth, and argued upon them with fairness, we 
hope, and candor. If we have said anything at which our 
brethren, “high” or “low,” in the Church, are offended or 
hurt, it is without intention or the desire to’ offend. We 
therefore hope that we shall be looked upon with the same eye 
of charity, the same absence of bitterness and malice with 
which it is our trust that we are looking upon others. We 
have been starting a new topic of debate. It may awaken 
discussion or excite controversy. The abstinence from per- 
sonalities towards others and from mischievous insinuations 
of evil motives, which we have endeavored to observe, will, 
we hope, be observed towards us, in return. In this hope, we 
comiit the subject to our readers, bidding them God speed. 
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Arr. IL—ANDERSON’S COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORY. 


The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and 
Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire. By the 
Rev. James 8. M. Anperson, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, Rector of Tormar- 
ton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol Cathedral. In three 
Volumes. 12mo. Second Edition. 1856. London: Riv- 
ingtons. pp. 512, 582, 654. 


Tue title of this work deceived us. We supposed it to be a 
history of the Church in those vast Colonies and Foreign De- 
pendencies of the British Empire which now far surpass all 
that the prophetic eye of Edmund Burke saw in his day ; that 
it wasa sketch of the incipient stages of those modern mis- 
sionary movements in the English Church, which are already 
beginning to remind us of Apostolic days ; movements, which 
have resulted in the erection of thirty Missionary Dioceses, 
each with a Bishop at its head, and a band of about thirteen 
hundred Clergy ; and in bringing to her altars at the present 
day about twenty thousand communicants; and in the regular 
contribution every year of a million and a half of dollars to 
her Missionary treasury. And, although in England, as in 
the American Church, the Missionary spirit has, as yet, very 
little hold of the hearts ofa considerable number of the Clergy 
in the largest parishes, and of the more wealthy of the laity, 
still a great work has been begun, there and here. But the 
volumes before us, tell us almost nothing of all this. They 
trace the development of the Missionary spirit in the Eng- 
lish Church from the time of the Reformation down to the 
period of our own Revolutionary War, or A. D. 1776. And 
yet not one single Missionary Diocese did the English Church 
erect, or cause to be erected, till A. D. 1787, when Nova Scotia, 
which had offered an asylum to so many of the Clergy from 
the States, was made a See, anda Bishop was appointed. The 
experiment of cold neglect of her own Church on the part of 
the Government, of starvation and cruelty, of giving stones 
for bread, and scorpions for fish, to her own children, had 
proved poor policy; and that Government which has ever 
acted on the low principle of mere policy in this matter, has 
in later times pursued a different course. Would, for her own 
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sake, she had acted from higher motives when she laid her 
sacrilegious hand on the property of the Church in Canada; 
and this, to gratify the mad hate of enemies, and to prepare 
the way for spoliation on a larger scale hereafter, and, not un- 
likely, much nearer home. 

With Missionary work, in a strict sense, and as now under- 
stood, the earlier part of these volumes has almost nothing to do. 
It should not be forgotten that, for a long period, and until latter 
times, the distinction between Church and State, although re- 
cognized in theory, it was not thought important for a great 
many, and especially for Missionary purposes, to regard in 
practice. It was not so in primitive times. But at the period 
of which we speak, it was the common sentiment of Christen- 
dom, that, for certain purposes, the State was itself the Church. 
If it was not an ecclesiastical body, it was yet,in form, and by 
the most solemn enactments, thoroughly Christian. Nor was 
the State reluctant to assume all the prerogatives which be- 
longed to itin this capacity. Political Puritanism in England, 
Scotland, and New England, and the Ilistory of Continental 
Protestantism, are illustrations of this fact. During the whole, 
therefore, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Mis- 
sionary life of the English Church flowed through channels 
opened up by the State. Nor was there lacking opportunity 
in this connection to do all that lay in her power. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that this period was emphat- 
ically one of geographical discovery, and of colonization. 
The rich fields of beauty and of treasure which fact and 
fable alike painted before a dazzled and bewildered im- 
agination, and the Spanish argosies which came home 
from the New World laden with gold and golden legends, 
awoke the ambition of every nation in Europe to seek 
their fortunes in the Indies of the East and the Indies of 
the West. England participated in this spirit. If she was 
behind Spain, and Holland, and Portugal, in the march 
of discovery; if there are no such splendid conquests, 
or magnificent schemes of colonization in her history, at this 
period; nay, if in the story of self-denials and hardships to 
plant the Cross in savage wilds, the French Jesuits challenge 
our admiration and provoke unpleasant comparisons, still an 
explanation is to be found in facts to which we shall presently 
turn our attention; while, with her subsequent career, and 
present position in commercial enterprise and Christian effort, 
she can well afford to make large confessions as to the past. 

We said, that the title of the work deceived us. But we 
are not disappointed, either as to the interest or the value of 
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the work. Mr. Anderson tells us, that the “ condition of our 
Transatlantic Colonies in early times, and the trials which the 
Church in those Colonies had consequently to encounter, re- 
flected, for the most part, the condition and trials of the 
Church at home.” And hence he has thought it better “to 
trace the troubled stream to its fountain head, and to show 
that throughout the course pursued by it for many years, it 
had borne the fortunes of the whole Nation upon its bosom.” 
And here is really the key to the plan of the work. Noincon- 
siderable share of the author’s labors have been expended in 
describing that “transition period” in the English Church 
and Nation, during which the Romish yoke was thrown off, 
and the habits, feelings, principles, and activities of the na- 
tion were adjusted according to a new, or rather the Primitive 
standard. And if, as a modern writer says, the character of 
a people is not essentially changed in a single generation, we 
ean well appreciate the long protracted struggle ere the 
wounds upon Christ’s mystical Body were healed, and the 
heart of the Church was ready to beat with healthy and vigor- 
ous pulsations. 

The work of English Colonization was slow, and during this 
whole period of nearly three centuries, the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth, was almost uniformly disastrous. On 
the North American Continent, in the West Indies, in Russia, 
in Western, Northern, and Southern Africa, in the Levant, in 
Brazil and Peru, and in India, efforts were made as early as the 
sixteenth century to plant settlements and extend English Com- 
merce; and though the way was thus preparing for that 
splendid career of commercial activity and success on which 
the nation has at length entered, still her early experience 
was a constant scene of disappointment and failure. Conflict- 
ing counsels and civil revolutions at home, national jealousies 
and fierce oppositions abroad, met the nation at every step. 
The charge of mistaken policy, too, even when prosperity was 
within her reach, lies at her door; and the warmest admirer 
of the greatness and glory of the British Empire now, can 
have little to say in defense of this portion of English his- 
tory. 

There were causes, too, of the most serious character, which 
hampered the Church and hindered her prosperity during 
this whole period. It was, as we have said, a “ transition 
period.” The Church had enough to do to extricate herself, 
not merely from the —— power of Rome, but from the 
still stronger power which Romish doctrines, habits, education, 
&c., had tor centuries woven around her. To cut herself free 
from all these influences, to reject nothing merely because 
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Rome had retained it, and to adhere to nothing which was not 
plainly Scriptiral and Primitive, to dig deep and plant her- 
self firmly on these old foundations, and that, not for an age, 
but for all ages and for all times, this was ‘the great work of 
the Chureh “of England during this portion of her history, 
rather than the work of Missionary activity. And yet Roman- 
ism wasa positive element on the one hand; and Puritanism 
was equally positive on the other; and both these systems 
were ready for instant and vigorous operation at home and 
abroad. 

The Church of England was, at this period, undergoing a 
process of assimilation and concentration ; not the w ork of a 
single year or of a generation; and this, too, amid conflicts, 
without and within, “which forbid our looking for the work of 
Missionary aggression at her hands. There was the bloody 
reign of Mary, when her Bishops were murdered or ex xpelled 
from their Sees, and her Priests burnt at the stake or driven 
from their parishes. Justa century later, there was the same 
sad story of ruthless vandalism from an opposite division of 
her fves, both joining in the cry over Jerusalem, “ down 
with it, down with it, even to the ground,” and exult- 
ing together over her apparently remediless ruin. And 
then, there was the long century of managements, and 
machinations, and intrigues, by which these intervals were 
separated, and when one party, and then the other, : alter- 
nately seemed to predominate; and there was the treach- 
ery of false friends, and the timidity of weak ones; the 
faltering hearts even of the faithful, and the rash steps of 
the hasty and impetuous. And then, a little later, there was 
that sad era of religious declension, a natural reaction from the 
sternness of Puritan doctrine and discipline, and from the 
‘anting hypocrisy too often sheltered under their guise; when 
the gross corruption of the Court overshadowed society ; when 
Bolingbroke wrote, and Pope, and Dryden, and Rochester sang, 
and Swift preached ; and when, too, even many of the leading 
divines gave to the mere moralities of our religion that place 
which belongs to the Cross of Christ, its Doctrines and its In- 
stitutions ; and when earnestness in the Christian life wandered 
with the Wesleys and Whitfield into by and forbidden paths. 
And then, too, and almost worst of all, there was the sad mis- 
take made when eight Bishops, about four hundred of the 
Clergy, and many of the most devout of the Laity, with such 
men as Sancroft, and Ken, and Kettlewell, and Nelson, at 
their head, set up their schism, altar against altar, and so, not 
only destroyed all sympathy with, but excited an implacable 
hatred against sound Church principles in the Hanoverian 
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monarch. In vain might Churchmen plead with him for 
Bishops for the American Colonies on the ground of consist- 
ency, when that same consistency had already sent two Ja- 
cobite Bishops to America, consecrated by a Nonjuring Bishop ; 
and was already plotting for his own downfall, and for the de. 
vation of the Pretender to the Throne. 

We have thus noted briefly, a few of those prominent his- 
torical features of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which threw their shadows across the path of the Church ; and 
yet, which, doubtless, under Providence contributed to that 
wonderful and wise moderation which marked the progress of 
the English Reformation. But these stormy times of peril, 
of civil and religious revolution, of fierce and bloody attacks 
from Papists and Puritans, each backed up by Continental in- 
fluence, were not the times for Missionary enterprise, or even 
for successful colonization. The details of these struggles will 
be found in the volumes of Mr. Anderson, and drawn with 
more particularity, more discrimination, more freedom from 
party bias, than we have ever seen done before. 

Mr. Anderson has been particularly successful in sketching 
the portraits of the leading characters who figure in this por- 
tion of English history. He has evidently aimed at impar- 
tiality, and his estimate is usually drawn with great fairness 
and exactness. We give a few passages from his pictures of 
those: two representative men—Laup and Cromwety. After 
describing the fiendish malignity of Laud’s persecutor, Prynne, 
and while he gives, we think, due allowance to Laud’s faults 
of temper and character, he pays the following tribute to his 
worth : 

“ The pious devotion, for example, which was his stay and solace when 
all earthly comfort had departed, did not then, for the first time, sus- 
tain and guide him. The record of his private devotions is still extant, 
in which he repeated upon each day, the word of contession, of prayer, 
of praise; and strove to turn to his soul's profit the remembrance of 
some of the most memorable events which befel him in the course of 
his troubled life. He has noted throughout those pages, in each recur- 
ring year, and in tones of deepest humiliation, the offenses which he 
had committed ; and has thus supplied, as his earliest biographer re- 
marks, ‘a brave example of a penitent and afflicted soul, which many of 
us may admire but few will imitate.’ The foulest libeler will hardly 
dare to say, that the tracing of such words with his hand, or the re- 
peating them with his lips, was hypocrisy on his part; for no man 
could have known that such tokens of holy communion between him 
and the great Father of Spirits ever existed, had not the spoiler rifled 
every secret and treasured paper belonging to him. The character of 
such records bespeaks their truthfulness. 
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“ And that this spirit of devotion enabled Laud to resist and triumph 
over many a temptation which assailed him in his daily walk, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that amid many examples of gross profligacy, no 
stain was attempted to be cast upon his own temperate and chaste de- 
portment; and in an age greedy of spoil, and reckless as to the means 
of gathering it, his hands, although wielding enormous power, were 
never soiled by dishonest gains. And yet, whilst he resolutely refrained 
from accumulating riches for the purpose of self-indulgence, he was un- 
wearied, as he was generous, in prosecuting works of public munificence 
and private bounty. His weekly alms-giving, his daily hospitality, his 
affection for the poor of his native town of Reading, his noble benefac- 
tions to the University of Oxford, his zeal, discrimination, and kindness, 
in befriending men whose piety and learning shed upon that age a lustre 
that will never fail—all these bear witness to the depth and largeness 
of Laud’s charity.”* 


As to the charge of Romanism so often brought against 
Archbishop Land, the author says : 


“Not only was no argument urged by Laud against Fisher ever re- 
tracted, no word of censure which he was constrained to speak against 
tome, either then or at any other time, ever repented of; but he re- 
printed, in an enlarged form, in 1638, nearly six years after he had 
been raised to the Primacy, the very work which, sixteen years before, 
had been the first record of that conference. Let this important fact be 
carefully borne in mind, and be cherished with gratitude by those who 
feel, (as all who read the work with attention and impartiality must feel,) 
that it is one of the noblest vindications of truth which bave ever been 
produced in the controversy between us and Rome. Let the vigilance, 
also, and the boldness with which, in the year before this republication, 
Laud baffled the schemes of Panzani, and of Con, the Pope’s Nuncio, 
be remembered as another proof of his unswerving integrity with re- 
spect to the points at issue between the two Churches. And that the 
cause thus maintained by Laud was not a matter of state policy, but 
one which he regarded as necessary to defend the individual man from 
error dangerous to his soul’s health, is further evident from the effort which 
he made, a few years before, to win back his godson and friend, William 
Chillingworth, from that communion with Rome into which he had been 
seduced by Fisher; and the success of which effort was signally proved 
by the publication, in 1638, of Chillingworth’s immortal work, ‘ The 
Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation.’ It was, doubtless, 
the recollection of these and other evidences, too numerous to be here 
recounted, which, according to Evelyn, led the English Roman Catholics 
to rejoice at the tidings which came to them at Rome of Laud’s death, 
as of one who had been their most troublesorne enemy ; and for the 
same reason, the Roman Catholic historian of this country, in our own 
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day, has frankly acknowledged that, whilst Laud wished to retain several 
religious ceremonies which had been consecrated in his estimation by 
the practice of Christian antiquity, in every other respect, botb his con- 
duct and his writings, completely disprove the imputation that he en- 
deavored to introduce Popery.”* 


Of Cromwell, he says : 


“So passed away one of the most extraordinary of men of that, or 
of any ether age; one whose spirit was kindled with an ardor of reli- 
gious zeal, the sincerity of which it seems impiety to question, and yet 
capable of a dissimulation which none but the practiced hypocrite could 
sustain; who manifested his love of justice by the vindication of right 
and the correction of wrong, and yet trampled under foot the most 
sacred prerogatives with the energy of a capricious tyrant; who lifted 
up his country amid the nations of the civilized world, by selecting, 
throughout every department of public enterprise, the man fitted for the 
office, and not the office for the man; and yet, again, depressed her to 
the dust, by delivering her into the hands of arbitrary and cruel agents ; 
who cherished the tenderest affections of domestic love within his heart, 
as pure as though the flame of worldly passion had never scorched it, 
and yet could look, unmoved, upon the most appalling scenes of tumult, 
and plunder, and death. I attempt not to analyze the process by which 
qualities so conflicting could meet tegether in the same man. They 
who see in him the operation only of the one class, will exhibit in his 
portrait the most hideous features which can be depicted of human 
wickedness, unredeemed by a single virtue ; whilst they who keep their 
attention fixed only upon the other, will, in the extravagance of their 
hero-worship, describe his career as one ‘bathed in the eternal splen- 
dors.’ + 


And yet, unpromising as those times were for missionary 
aggression, they are not altogether barren of such fruits, as we 
now proceed to show. We have already alluded to the com- 
paratively unsuccessful attempts at Colonization, especially 
during all the early part of the period which we are now ex- 
amining. At the close of the sixteenth century, when Spain 
and Portugal had gained possession of the richest of the terri- 
tories both of the East and the West, England could not point 
to a single permanent settlement beyond the limits of her own 
sea-girt shore. The nation had made vast progress, under the 
long reign of Elizabeth, in Agriculture, Commerce, Arts, and 
Literature; the Church, too, reformed on the Catholic model, 
had identified herself with the glory and prosperity of the na- 
tion; and with the beheading of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada, almost the last hope 
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of Rome of regaining this brightest jewel in the tiara had ex- 
vired. 

The next century, from A. D. 1603 to A. D. 1702, and 
which comprises the reigns of all the Stuarts, together with 
the Puritan insurrection, and the five years of “Cromwell's 
misnamed “Commonwealth,” constituted an era in English 
colonization ; although a century which includes the history 
of a Charles la Cromwell, and a James II, could hardly 
witness a system of well conducted foreign settlements. Still, 
attempts were made, and on a most liberal scale; and Mr. 
Anderson’s volumes show to what extent, in those foreign en- 
terprises, the English Church was true to herself. For the de- 
tails upon this point, on which alone the reader can form a 
correct opinion, we must refer to the volumes themselves. 
The author’s research among official and unofficial documents, 
reports, letters, &c., &c., many of which have never been pub- 
lished, we do not hesitate to say, has thrown new light upon 
this subject, and places the character of the English Church, 
both absolutely and relatively, on new and higher ground, 
To us, especially, American Churchmen, de luged . as our coun- 
try has been with Puritan literature, with our old Colleges 
and Universities shaped by, and in turn, shaping this one- 
sided Puritan sentiment, in whose behalf the ‘y were specially 
established, with our histories, orators, and poets , all echoing 
the same story, it is not strange not only that the national 
heart, but that the hearts even of Churchmen, have never done 
justice to the character of the English Church at this period. 

As we have already observed, the Chureh songht, as a co- 
worker with the State, to which she was so closely allied, to 
diffuse the Gospel and a Christian civilization through those 
channels which the State was so abundantly opening before 
her. It was sound policy. It was scarcely her fault, that an 
unsettled, changing, and faithless State Government did not 
allow her to pursue it more resolutely and consistently. She 
is exhibiting more loyalty in these present times. And the 
State, too, with a little interlude, now and then, of sacrilegious 
robbery, and Erastian interference, and opium smuggling, and 
patronage of Buddhism, is yet learning the lesson of conniv- 
ance at Church principles at least. The present troubles in 
India may well teach the State, that temporizing with heath- 
enism is not the highest Christian wisdom, nor the truest na- 
tional safety. When love to Christ yields to fear of caste, 
miracles alone can convert the Hindoos, or even win their 
respect. 

Let us turn now to some instances of this earnest Christian 
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zeal on the part of the Church, as witnessed in the experiments 
of English Colonization. ‘The Government of these Colonies 
was not uniform, and yet, whether Provincial, as in Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia, New Jersey, and New Hampshire ; 
or Propr ietary, as in Maryland, Pennsy lvania, and Delaware ; 
or Charter, as in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
in all, toleration at least was contemplated ; and, wherever 
practicable, the Colony assumed from the very outset a posi- 
tive Christian character. As Mr. Anderson says, “there is 
not any more conspicuous or important fact, than the uniform 
regularity with which the ordinances of the Reformed Church 
of Er igland went hand in hand, with the extension of the ear- 
liest commerce of England.” Thus, immediately after the 
Reformation was inaugurated, and when Calais was the sole 
foreign possession of the English Crown, Cranmer determined 
to send two chaplains to that town; and in A. D. 1538, he 
recommended Nicolas Bacon, father of the great Lorn Bacon, 
as town clerk of Calais, and distinctly on the ground that he 
knew him “entirely to be of such tow rardness in the law, and 
of so good judgme nt touching Christ’s religion, that in that 
stead, he shall be able to do God and the King right accepta- 
ble service.”* 

In A. D. 1553, the expedition planned by Edward VI, was 
sent under Sir Hugh Willoughby to Northeastern Europe, and 
among the rules for the man: iwement of the ships, the thirteenth 

ras as follows: 


“13. Item, that the Morning and Evening Prayer, with other Com- 
mon Services appointed by the King’s Majestie and laws of this realm, 
to be read and said in every ship daily by the minister in the Admirall, 
and the merchant or some other person learned in other ships, and the 
Bible or paraphrases to be read devoutly and Christianly to God’s hon- 
or, and for his Grace to be obtained, and had by humble and hearty 
prayer of the navigants accordingly.”t 


In A. D. 1578, the first Charter ever granted for the estab- 
lishment of an English Colony, was issued by Elizabeth to 
Sir Ifumphrey Gilbert, “ for the inhabiting and planting of 
our people in America.” And in the Letters Patent, it was 
ordered that the Laws for the government of the C olony ‘ ‘be 
as near as conveniently may, agreeable to the form of the 
laws and policy of England; and also, that they be not 
against the true Christian Faith or Religion now professed i in 
the Church of E ngland,” &e.t 


* Anderson, Vol. I, p. 18. + Ib., p. 25. t Ib., p. 48. 
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In A. D. 1576, 1577, and 1578, Frobisher made three seve- 
ral voyages in search of the Northwest passage. Frobisher, in 
his journal, says: 


“On Whit Sanday, being the 26 of May, A. D. 1577, early in the 
morning, we weighed anchor at Blackwall, and fell that tide down to 
Gravesend, where we remained until Monday, at night. On Monday 
morning, May 27, aboard the Hyde, we received all the Communion by 
the Minister of Gravesend, and prepared us as good Christians towards 
God, and resolute men for all fortunes.”* 


And inhis account of the third voyage he describes the 
character of the Chaplain of the Expedition : 


“This Master Wolfall, being well seated and settled at home in his 
own country, with a good and large living, having a good honest wo- 
man to wife, and very towardly children, being of good reputation among 
the best, refused not to take in hand this painful voyage, for the only 
eare he had to save souls, and to reform these infidels, if it were possi- 
ble, to Christianity.”* 


In A. D. 1606, James I, granted Letters Patent for the 
plantation of Virginia. We find in that Patent the distinct 
recognition of this duty incumbent on a Christian nation to 
communicate through its Colonies the blessings of the Chris- 
tian faith. The Patent declares : 


“So noble a work may, by the Providence of Almighty God, hereaf- 
ter tend to the glory of Ilis divine majesty, in propagating of Christian 
religion to such people as yet live in darkness and miserable ignorance 
of the true knowledge and worship of God, and may in time bring the 
infidels and savages living in those parts to human civility and to a set- 
tled and quiet government.”t 


It was also directed by an express Ordinance, 


“That the said Presidents, Councils, and the Ministers, should pro- 
vide that the Word and Service of God be preached, planted and used, 
not only in the said Colonies, but also, as much as might be, among the 
savages bordering among them, according to the Rites and Doctrine of 
the Church of England.”t 


The celebrated John Smith gives the following account of 
the earnest Christian zeal, and the consistent observance of 
the Order and Discipline of the Church by that eminent ser- 


* Anderson, Vol. 1, pp. 81, 82. + Ib, Vol. I, p.165. } Ib., Vol. I, p. 166. 
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vant of God, the Rev. Robert Hunt, in the first English 
Church in the New W orld, at Jamestown. We find also the 
same loyalty to the Prayer Book in the Bermudas, and by 
other of the early Missionaries : 


“T have been often demanded by so many how we began to preach 

the Gospel in Virginia, and by what authority, what C ‘hurehes we had, 
our order of service, and maintainance for our ministers, therefore I 
think it not amiss to satisfy their demands, it being the mother of all 
our Plantations, entreating pride to spare laughter, to understand her 
simple beginning and proceedings. When I first went to Virginia, I 
well remember, we did hang an awning (which is an old sail,) to three 
or four trees to shadow us from the sun ; our walls were rails of wood 
our seats unhewed trees, till we cut planks; our Pulpit a box of wood 
nailed to two neighboring trees; in foul weather we shifted into an old 
rotten tent, for we had few better, and this came by the way of adven- 
ture for new. This was our Church, till we built a homely thing like a 
barn set upon crotchets, covered with rafts, sedge, and earth; so was 
also the walls: the best of our houses of the like curiosity, but the 
most part far much worse workmanship, that could neither well defend 
wind nor rain, yet we had daily Common Prayer morning and evening, 
every Sunday two Sermons, and every three months the Holy Commun- 
ion, till our minister died. But our Praye rs daily, with an “Homily on 
Sundays, we continued two or three years after, till more Preachers 
came, And surely God did most mercifully hear us, till the continual 
inundations of mistaking directions, factions, and numbers of unpro- 
vided Libertines near consumed us ‘all, as the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness,”* : 


The author gives numerous proofs, showing, beyond a ques- 
tion, not only the Christian character, but the “Christian motives 
and objects, with which the Virginia Council at home at this 
period prosecuted their undertaking. Our limits forbid quo- 
tations. But the ruins of those old Churches, scattered even 
now all over Eastern Virginia, the materials and furnishings of 
which were brought at such great cost from England, these are 
monuments of the dee »p and ‘livi ing piety of those old E nglish 
Churehmen. In A. D. 1609, the Council issued a pamphlet 
containing a formal Declaration, in the name of the Council, 
of the purposes intended by the establishment of the Colony, 
and of the measures which they had taken in its behalf. In 
this same year, also, the Rev. William Crashaw preached a 
Sermon ames the Virginia Council, setting forth the duties 
and encouragements of those who were going forth to carry 
the Gospel in the Church to the savage wilds in the New 


World. Mr. Crashaw says: 


* Audeeste, Vol. L p. 180. 
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“If there be any that come in, only or principally for profit, or any 
that would so come in, I wish the latter may never be in, and the for- 
mer out again. If the planting of an English Colony, in a good and 
fruitful soil, and of an English Church, in a heathen country; if the 
Conversion of the Heathen, of the propagating of the Gospel, and en- 
larging of the Kingdom of Jnsvs C Hrist, be not inducements strong 
enough to bring them into this business, it is pity they be in at all.”* 


And in the Pamphlet issued by the Council, they declare, 
“the Plantation of Religion to be the main and chief purpose” 
of the establishment of the Colony.”+ 

But, as we have already said, for the proofs how truly a 
spirit of earnest, living piety, and of a true devotion to the in- 
terests of the Church of Christ in its integrity entered into the 

arly efforts at English Colonization, we must refer to the vol- 
umes of Mr. Anderson. That such was the character of that 
Colonization is most certain, notwithstanding all the systematic 
misrepresentation with which it has been, still is, and will con- 
tinue to be, held up to the American public. 

In this connection, there are the names of two English 
Churchmen deserving to be held in perpetual remembrance, 
as well for their own rare attainments in learning, as for their 
labors in the cause of Christian Missions. We mean Epwarp 
Pocock, the distinguished Orientalist, and Isaac Bastre. The 
former was sent out in A. D. 1629, at the age of twenty-five 
years, as Chaplain to the Levant Company on the nomination 
of Laud, then Bishop of London. The fierce opposition and 
jealous conflicts on the part of the Portuguese and Dutch had, 
for more than half a century, blasted the efforts of the English 
at establishing Commercial Settlements in India. Still the 
field was too inviting to be given up,and the Levant Company 
lingered on in existence, waiting for those more propitious op- 
yortunities which were in the future. Pocock, whose Syriac 
Vaden of the New Testament had given him reputation, was 
nominated by Laud as Chaplain at Aleppo. Here, while pur- 
suing with extraordinary success the study of Hebrew, Syriac 
and “Arabic, and collecting those Oriental Manuscripts ‘with 
which he enriched the Bodleian Library, he still applied himself 
with great diligence to the duties of his Mission; as his biog- 

‘apher says, « proposing to his hearers, in his own regular and 
unspotted life, a bright example of the holiness he recom- 
mended.” His eminent talents and attainments pointed him 
out to Land for the New Arabic Professorship at Oxford, a 
post which he filled with brilliant success until his death, 








* Anderson, Vol. 7 p. 194. ¢ Ib., p. 222. 
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though he was subject, for a time, to every annoyance which 
Puritan enmity could inflict. His labors on the Arabie Ver- 
sion of the Polyglot Bible, his Commentaries, and his contri- 
butions in other departments of Oriental Literature, have made 
his name immortal in the world of learning. But his devotion 
to the cause of Christ was equally earnest. Mr. Anderson 
thus describes him : 


“But Syria was still the region to which the thoughts of Pocock 
were turned most frequently and anxiously, even to the end. About ten 
years after the Restoration, he sent out to Huntington, his friend and at 
that time, his successor in the Chaplaincy at Aleppo, copies of our 
Church Catechism, which he had translated into Arabic, and published 
for the use of young Christians in the East. Svon afterwards, at Hun- 
tington’s request, Pocock published and sent out to him an Arabic trans- 
lation which he had made of the daily Morning and Evening Prayers in 
our Prayer Book, the Order of Administering Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, and also the doctrine of the Church of England, as set forth in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and the arguments of our Homilies. Thus, in 
every way which could either conduce to the spread of Christianity in 
Eastern climes, by making known to their inhabitants, in their own 
tongues, the Gospel of Christ; or secure the correct reading of the texts 
both of the Old and New Testament, and assist the right interpret ation 
thereof, by bringing home to this country the literary treasures of the 
East, Pocock was ever forward, ever successful. All the increased 
facilities of intercourse which arose between England and other countries 
in that region, were applied by this faithful and learned man mainly to 
this one great end. For the attainment of it, he watched and prayed 
with a steadfastness that knew no intermission. * * * * * Nor 
was his a solitary light. We have seen further, that it kindled the same 
pure flame in the hearts of others; and was fed, in its turn, by theirs. 
And so the proof was exhibited to the world, that with the extension of 
England’s commerce and dominion, some of the most faithful and de- 
voted members of her Church strove, in the hour of her adversity, as 
well as of her wealth, to make known, in the differing languages of re- 
gions opened to them, the riches of their own inheritance.”* 


Less known, but for Christian worth equally deserving of 
note, was Isaac Basrre. A Frenchman by birth, he was or- 
dained by Bishop Morton, of Lichfield, and filled several posts 
of honor, as Chaplain of Charles I, Prebend of Dwham 
Cathedral, and Archdeacon of Northumberland. Under 
Cromwell, he was driven from his field of labor, and himself, 
wife, and children were cast out as beggars from their homes. 
Supporting himself and family by tuition, in A. D. 1648, he 
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traveled with his pupils in Southern Europe, Greece, Syria, 
Jerusalem, and Mesopotamia. Here the condition of the 
Eastern Churches arrested his attention, and his name deserves 
to be had in everlasting remembrance for his efforts, even at 
that day, to reform those old Churches, like the English 
Church, on the Primitive model. He conferred with the Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, he distributed Turkish copies of the Cate- 
chism among the Armenian Bishops, he sought to reform the 
errors of the Greek Church, and designed to visit the Coptic 
Churches and confer with the Patriarch of Alexandria. Eve- 
lyn, in his Diary, thus speaks of him: “In the afternoon, 
preached at the Abbey Dr. Basire, that great traveler, or ra- 
ther French Apostle, who had been planting the Church of 
England in divers parts of the Levant and Asia. He showed 
that the Church of England was, for purity of doctrine, sub- 
stance, decency, and beauty, the most perfect under Heaven ; 
that England was the very land of Goshen.”* 

The labors of such men as Pocock and Basire, and of Laud 
also, show what a truly Catholic and large-hearted spirit ani- 
mated the breasts of many of the sons of the Church of En- 
gland in the seventeenth century. It was, far more than we 
have been taught to believe, their trwe Catholicity which 
sharpened the spear, and lifted the axe, and fanned the flames, 
of the merciless persecution under which they fell as martyrs. 

We now approach a period in the history of the English 
Church when the Missionary Work, distinctively as such, oc- 
cupies a more conspicuous place. The Church could not afford 
to wait upon the State in the fulfillment of her high behests. 
The broad fields, with their rich fallow grounds, called for 
more vigorous culture. Civil and religious dissensions had 
comparatively ceased, at least Popery and Puritanism had 
withdrawn from the struggle for Empire. The Church, long 
wearied and worn in the conflict, began to show the return of 
her recuperative powers, and to pant again for victory in ano- 
ther and nobler field. At the very commencement of the 
Eighteenth Century, so imperious were the wants of the mis- 
sionary field, and so truly did the hearts of Churchmen re- 
spond to their call, that Tux Socrery ror Promotie Curistian 
KNOWLEDGE, AND Tue Socrery FoR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GosreL IN Foreign Parts, were established. And yet it 
ought to be said, that these Societies, now venerable in age, 
and still vigorous with the freshness of youth, were, as well, 
the expression of an already awakened Christian love, as 
the creation of an absolute necessity. Although the ma- 
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chinery of these Societies was distinct, the same noble spirits 
founded and conducted both. No one, however, was more 
thoroughly identified with the formation of those Societies, 
no one entered with a clearer he ad, or larger heart, or more 
self-sacrificing devotion, into the noble enterprise, than Dr. 
THoMas Bray, afterwards the Bishop’s Commissary in Mary- 
land. The proofs of his personal influence with Archbishop 
Tenison, and Bishops Compton, and Stillingfleet, and Patrick, 
and other leading dignitaries, are given by Mr. Anderson, as 
also of the warm interest taken in these new efforts by men of 
position and wealth, both Clerical and lay. 

The ae! | of the Venerable Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, during the first twenty-eight years of its exist- 
ence, as written by its Secretary, the. Rev. Dr. Humphrey, was 
published, in full, in former Numbers of the Cuvrcn Review, 
and we need not dwell upon it here. But the way was now 
fully prepared for all that the largest Christian benevolence 
could do in planting the Church in the distant Colonies of 
England. 

Thus far our brief comments have been designed to exhibit 
the Missionary spirit in the English Church at home, as pre- 
sented in these volumes of Mr. Anderson. Toa large extent 
those Missions were planted and conducted in the Colonies 
which now compose a part of these United States. But in all, 
in the Bermudas, in the West Indies, in Nova Scotia, through- 
out the whole field, there is the same varied story, often sad 
and disastrous, sometimes bright and cheering, yet always 
verifying the promise, “according to your faith’ be it unto 
you.” In the Provincial Colonies, Vi irginia and the Carolinas, 
and in Maryland, after the Proprietary Government was abol- 
ished, and Maryland became a Royal ‘Colony, A. D. 1691, and 
the Church of England became the established Religion, in all 
this wide, rich field, there is the same sickening story of re- 
proach and shame. Nobler men never lived than some whose 
lives were spent as heralds of the Cross in these Western 
fields. It was the intention of the Government at home to 
give to the Church in these Colonies all the status, the dignity 
and power, and honor of an Establishment; and yet, when 
the Revolutionary War was over, the Church in these Colonies 

yas comparatively dead, the number of the Clergy greatly 
reduced, there being in Virginia only twenty-eight; and no- 
where was there on the part of the people a more thorough and 
deep-rooted antipathy to the distinctive principles of the 
Church. Even the Clergy, both in Maryland and Virginia, 
on great Church questions, were found on the side of Dissent. 
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But this sad story is familiar to our readers. What was the 
secret of the Church’s comparative failure in Maryland and 
Virginia? Mr. Anderson’s volumes, if they tell us little that 
is really new on this point, give enough of detail to show be- 
yond a “doubt where and what, the real difficulty was. Every 
obstacle may be resolved into this one thing, the want of a 
vigorous Episcopate. This wanting, hindrances to the pros- 
perity of the Church spring up on every hand. There was, 
tirst of all, and worst of all, the unworthy character of too 
many who ministered at the Church’s Altars. Dr. Chandler 
declared in his day, that in Maryland “the general character 
of the Clergy, I am sorry to say, is most wre ‘tchedly bad. ad 
* — It would really, my Lord, make the ears of a so- 
ber heathen tingle to hear the stories that were told me by 
many serious people of several Clergymen in the neighborhood 
of the parish where I visited ; but still; I hope that some abate- 
ment may fairly be made on account of the prejudices of those 
who related them.” 

In Virginia, the character of the Clergy was equally bad. 
Bishop Me: ade, i in his late work, says, that they , “for the most 
part, were the refuse or more indifferent of the English, Irish 
and Scottish Episcopal Churches, who could not find j promotion 
and employment at home.” Nor does he give a flattering 
account ot the Clergy then, and for a long time after the Rev- 
olution. One was president of a jockey club. Another aban- 
doned the Ministry and fought a duel in sight of his own 
Church. Another preached annually a Sermon, for a stipend, 
against Atheism, Gambling, Horse-racing, and Swearing; 
while he practiced all of the vices himself, and dfed at last in 
his ravings, hallooing the hounds to the chase.* 

The Churchmanship of these men was as loose as their mor- 
als. Irregularities of every kind prevailed in the order of 
Public Worship. The Liturgy was altered, or curtailed, at the 

eaprice of the Minister, or the whim of his parishioners. Cler- 
ical garments were discarded. Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per were administered irregularly as to time and place, and in 
the most slovenly and irrevere nt manner. Nor was this all. 
In the absence of a Bishop and of his rightful authority, troub- 
les of every kind were perpetually arising in the administra- 
tion of the government of the Churches. Whether the final 
arbiter, in these Parish broils, was the Bishop of London, or his 
Commissary, or the Colonial Governor, or the Provincial Leg- 
islature, or the Parochial \ Vestry, few recemed to know ; though 
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there was no lack of jealousy of real or fancied prerogatives. 
Bishop White, in describing the early Church in Maryland, 
says, that “all interference of the Bishop of London, except 
in the single matter of Ordination, was held by the proprie- 
tary government to be an encroachment on its authorities.”* 
And Mr. Anderson gives repeated instances where lay-tribu- 
nals were set up in the Colonies for the trial of causes strictly 
ecclesiastical. No wonder that the people of a new country 
grew more and more alienated from a Clergy whom they had 
ceased to respect, and yet were compelled to support; and 
that these Colonies were a rich harvest field to Dissent and 
Sectarianism of every name. So low had the Church sunk, in 
Maryland and Virginia, that as late as A. D. 1811, at the 
General Convention at New Haven, it was officially reported : 
“the Church in Maryland is still in a deplorable condition.” 
From Virginia, there was no representation. But the Com- 
mittee on the state of the Church, say: “they fear, indeed, 
that the Church in Virginia is, from various causes, so de- 
pressed, that there is danger of her total ruin, unless great ex- 
ertions, favored by the blessing of Providence, are employed 
to raise her.’ And at the next Convention, in A. D. 1814, 
the Committee say of the Church in Virginia: “in many 
laces, her ministers have thrown off their sacred profession; 
c Liturgy is either contemned or unknown, and her sanctua- 
ries are desolate. It would rend any feeling heart to see spa- 
cious temples, venerable even in their dilapidation and ruins, 
now the habitations of the wild beasts of the forest.” 

A more cheering view meets us, as we trace the history of 
the Churches planted by the Missionaries of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. These men were better 
Christians, and, as a class, better Churchmen. Then, as after- 
ward, opposition to the distinctive principles of the Church 
compelled men to be always ready to give a reason for their 
Faith; and hence their work was well done, and hence, too, 
the stability and growth of this portion of the Church in later 
times. Every possible care was also taken by the Society in the 
selection of its Missionaries. It was necessary that they be 
men, not only of competent learning, but of accredited piety 
and wisdom. They were required to submit to regulations 
just and proper in themselves, yet intolerable to one who had 
not in him the spirit of his Master. They were obliged to 
keep up a regular correspondence with the Society at home, 


and, every six months, to report the exact condition of their 
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yarishes and Missionary fields. The Rev. George Keith, early 
in A. D. 1702, was sent out by the Society to explore and 
report as to the spiritual wants of the country, and the appoint- 
ment of Missionaries speedily followed ; and they were subse- 
quently sent to Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. These men went forth, with no gov- 
ernmental support or patronage; bearing no Commission but 
that from the Kixe of Kings; and often to meet the bitterest 
persecution of civil rulers, and, almost always, an opposition 
that never slept. And yet, we may truly say, the blessing of 
Heaven never failed to rest upon them. Mr. Anderson’s 
sketches of these Missionaries, though brief, are among the 
cleverest portions of his volumes; no Churchman can read 
the self-denials, the fortitude, the unflinching loyalty to the 
Church, and yet the meekness and humility of these early 
pioneers of the Cross without being nerved himself to pur- 
poses of high resolve for Christ and His Body’s sake. Such 
men as Bray, and Keith, and Talbot, and Johnson, and Chand- 
ler, and Beach, and Cutler, and Leaming, and Honyman, and 
Caner, and Checkly, and Seabury, and Inglis, and Ogilvie, 
would adorn the brightest pages of the Church of any age. 
At the breaking out of the Sevebetiontdy War the Society 
was supporting about eighty Missionaries in the Colonies, at 
an annual expense of about £40 each. Virginia had at that 
time ninety-one Clergymen laboring in one hundred and sixty- 
Jour Churches and Chapels. It is an important fact, also, that 
the Parishes planted by the Missionaries of the Venerable So- 
ciety are now among the strong Parishes of the Church in this 
country. 

The condition of the Church, however, in the Missions of 
the Venerable Society, as well as in Maryland and Virginia, 
called imperiously for the services, the labors and blessings of 
the Episcapate ; and, at an early day, we find the attention of 
Churchmen turned to the attainment of this object. Every- 
where there were Clergymen to be ordained, and about one- 
Jifth of all those whose zeal led them to England for Holy 
Orders never lived to return. There were also candidates to 
be confirmed, Churches to be consecrated, discipline to be en- 
forced, the faint-hearted to be encouraged, the unruly and 
stubborn to be rebuked, plans for planting and strengthening 
the Church to be executed. The Church was a body without 
a head, working too often at random and wasting its strength. 
Mr. Anderson’s volumes are full of accounts of these efforts to 
obtain Bishops for the American Colonies, and of the story of 
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their defeat. Once, at the earnest petition of the Sore dent 
Sree Convocation, ae Queen Anne was about to send a Bish- 
op to Virginia, when her own death frustrated the design. 
Once, the Bishop of London went so far as to yield to the 
prayer of the Maryland Clergy, and Colebatch was about to 
proceed to London for Consecration, when the —— 
Courts issued a writ of ne exveat, and he was forbidden to leave 
the country. Once, Talbot of New Jersey, and Welton of 
Philadelphia, in despair of other relief, asked and received 
consecration, A. D. 1723, at the hands of the Nonjuror, Bishop 
Taylor; but their Jacobite principles and conduct obliged the 
Society to disown them, sal drop them from the list of Mis- 
sionaries. The Venerable Society echoed and reéchoed the 
demand of its Missionaries for an American Episcopate. 
Bishops Gibson, and Secker, and Sherlock, and Butler, gave 
their best energies to the plan, and still it failed.* 

Among the causes which hindered the attainment of this 
object, given by Mr. Anderson, there is one which he has not 
named. And the Rev. Dr. Hawks, in his able paper on that 
subject, has made no mention of it. Indeed, until lately, it 
has been comparatively a secret. We allude to the organized 
opposition on the part of the leading Presbyterians and Con- 
Cee yy of this country, formed in A. D. 1766. It ex- 
tended all over the country, and was designed to embrace all 
the Colonies. It numbered in its ranks men of talent and 

ower. It met regularly and worked systematically, and yet 
in the dark. It had its agents in England, who had access to 
the ear of the King and of his Ministry. This Anti-Episcopal 
League bent its whole energies to this one object, the defeat 
of every plan for sending Bishops to the American Colonies. 
Those men knew very well that, without Bishops, the Church 
in America was shorn of her strength; and, for a course of 
years, their system of management answered its end. And 
when, at length, they saw that the Church was spreading all 
around them, and that Bishops would be sent, then they as- 
sumed another attitude, and demmnel Civil War and revolt ; 
evidently believing that the English Government would not 
dare to send over Bishops in the face of a Revolution, and 
either could not, or would not, do it afterwards. 

The question of “ Bishops or no Bishops,” was one of the 
leading causes of the Revolutionary War. The elder Presi- 





* For a clear statement of these early struggles for the Episcopate, see Haw- 
kins’ Missions of the Church of England, Ch. XVIL. 
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dent Adams affirmed this ; and there are abundant proofs of a 
fact so important in the history of those times. 

It is an important question what the result would have been, 
had the Church been early established in her integrity, and 
been true to herself in the American Colonies? We do not 
hesitate to believe, that she would, to-day, have embraced the 
large mass of the people in these United States. In reality 
she is no exotic here. By intention of the owners of the 
Country, by the language of the Charters granted, the Church 
had then, and has now, a right to feel that she is no stranger 
here. The Maine Charter, granted to Sir F. Gorges in A. D. 
1639, and by which that Province was specially devoted to the 
“religion now professed in the Church of England,” would 
have been protected; and the Province would have been 
saved from the rapacity and invasion of Puritan Massachusetts. 
The Massachusetts Bay Charter would have been kept from a 
gross perversion of its meaning. Throughout all the Southern 
Colonies, the Church would have met and satisfied the spir- 
itual wants of the people. In Virginia, the Church ieead of 
numbering, as now, a mere fraction of the population, herself 
weak and dispirited, halting in her course and apologizing for 
her very existence as if she were an intruder, scarcely known 
and felt as a vast controlling power for good, but looked 
upon as the dry and dusty relic of a very respectable broken- 
down aristocracy, would have stood forth with her ancient in- 
stitutions of learning, her old, vine-clad, venerable and bean- 
tiful Churches, and her vast wealth, the Motherof Saints and 
the Gate of Heaven to the people, and the munificent dis- 
penser of those treasures Aw : have been sacrilegiously 
wrested from her. John Wesley, too, would have had no 
plea of necessity, the only ground on which he justified him- 
self in instituting his bastard Episcopacy; and the Church 
would have inherited the life and energy of that unfortunate 
schism. It is too late, now to utter regrets over the suicidal 
policy of the Mother Church. She is learning wisdom in 
these later times, and may she act consistently among the 
hundreds of millions for whom she is now responsible. If 
Episcopacy was Christ’s plan in the organization of His 
Church, we have nothing to do with compromises or con- 
sequences. Duties are ours, results His. If Episcopacy was 
not Christ’s plan in the organization of His Church, then 
we are left without a compass or a chart, to trim to the 
shifting winds of Heaven as we please. Only, let us remem- 
ber Episcopacy does not stand or fall alone. Several of the 
Doctrines and Institutions of Christianity rest on the same 
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evidence only. If Episcopacy is a thing of expediency, so 
are they. Look at Massachusetts Puritanism, first and last, 
and see if it is not so in fact. 

We had proposed, in reviewing these volumes of Mr. An- 
derson, to notice at length the efforts of the Church of En- 
gland in another field; namely, for the conversion and civili- 
zation of the Indian races of this continent. It is a field of 
enquiry too little known, and worthy of careful attention. The 
terms of the early Charters; the gifts for the endowments of 
Henrico, and William and Mary College; the efforts and 
plans of such men as Dean Dashsloy and Chandler; the royal 

ifts at home for the establishment of schools and for the cele- 
Ceathon of Christian Wership—all this forms a bright chapter 
in the history of the English Church. As an illustration of 
the munificence of these gifts, the beautiful and costly Com- 
munion Service, now used in St. Peter’s Church, Albany, 
bears upon it the evidence that it was first given by Queen 
Anne to her Indian Chepel of the Onondagas. And the la- 
bors among the Yammasees, the Five Nations, and other 
Indian tribes, of such men as Thomas, and Moor, and Smith, 
and Barton, and the Barclays, and Ogilvie, and Inglis, and 
Andrews, show what the Church only wanted the opportunity 
todo. Nor were their labors altogether unsuccessful.* 

The contrast between the spirit and designs of the Church of 
England, and of Puritanism in the New World, may well be 
tested in this work of Indian Missions. Mr. Anderson says, 
and truly: “the early annals of New England are wholly 
silent inregard of any systematic efforts made by her people for 
the spiritual improvement of its Aboriginal inhabitants.” 
Indeed, such leading Puritans as Thomas Peters, and Hooker, 
and Davenport, as Neal acknowledges, seemed to assume 
that they held possession of this New World, as the Israelites 
did of Canaan, by a heavenly grant.t Their language was, 
“The heathen are driven out, and we have their lands in 

ossession; they were numerous, and we are few; therefore 
iath the Lord done this great work to give His beloved rest.” 
The wholesale massacre of the Pequots, A. D. 1637, in col 
blood, one of the most dastardly and treacherous crimes on 
the page of history, was a fittimg commentary upon such a 
heathenish interpretation. And their treatment of the Indi- 





* For an account of the Indian Missions, see Hawkins’ Missions of Church of 
England, Ch. VI, XI. 

+ See Hazard, Vol. I, p. 476. 

¢ Neal's Hist. of New England, Vol. I, p. 152. 
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ans whom they had taken as prisoners in war, in selling them 
into slavery, could only be justified on the plea that, being 
themselves “ the chosen people of God,” they had a right to 
sell the Indians into bondage, even as the Children of Israel 
took possession of the Canaanites and of their land. The 
argument is a very convenient one, the only trouble is in 
respect to the premises.* 

But yet, something was undoubtedly done in behalf of the 
Indians; and we shall be pointed to the labors of John Eliot, 
“the Apostle of the Indians,” as a redeeming feature of this 
portion of Puritan history. And who was John Eliot? Him- 
self an ordained Minister of the Church of England, he was 
glad to look, and did look, to the Venerable Propagation 
Society, for aid and sympathy in his labors; which Society 
sent out types, and press, and other materials for printing his 

sible in the Indian language; and that noble Church of 
England man, Roserr Boye, stood by and assisted him to the 
very last.t+ 

We would not fail to do justice to individuals who, from the 
ranks of the Puritans, sought to act a Christian part to the 
native Indians. The name of David Brainerd, nor was he a 
solitary instance, can never be forgotten while Christian zeal 
and heroic self-sacrifice command respect and homage; but of 
Puritanism, as a living body, it must ever be said, that its 


gross intolerance toward every other form of religion than its 
own, was only equaled by the cruelties which it inflicted on 
the native om te tribes. 

In reviewing these historical volumes of Mr. Anderson, we 
have done no more than allude to some of the most a 


points of history which he has so patiently and thoroughly 
elaborated. His access to original MSS. and official papers, 
for which every facility has been granted him, have enabled 
him to write with a fullness and accuracy of detail on such a 
subject, which is impossible to us on this side the Atlantic. 
And yet some portions of his history, he would have modified 
somewhat, had he been personally conversant with the field 
of labor which he has described. For example, in his history 
of the Maryland Colony, and of the Charter granted by 
Charles I, in A. D. 1632, to Lord Baltimore, he has reflected 
too severely upon that monarch and his spiritual and principal 
adviser, Laud. He has not, to be sure, repeated the old stere- 





* For an account of Puritan treatment of the Indians, see Oliver’s Puritan 


Common wealth. 
¢ Anderson, Vol. II, pp. 196, 207. 
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otyped falsehood that a Romanist first set the example in this 
country of Toleration in Religion; but he has misapprehended 
the terms of that Charter, the powers and prerogatives of Lord 
Baltimore under it, and the religious character of the Colony 
itself. If he will examine the “Sketches of the Early History 
of Maryland,”* which appeared in this Review, he will see 
that the Charter was not obnoxious to all the censure which 
he has brought against it, and that the whole history of Lord 
Baltimore and of his Colony has another, a truer, and, for the 
Church, a better interpretation. We would enter into details 
if our space permitted. 

There are also some inaccuracies of statement in the vol- 
umes, of more or less importance. The History of the Church 
in Maryland and Virginia was written by the Rev. Dr. F. L. 
Hawks, and not by Bishop Hawks of Missouri. The Rector 
of Yale College never resided in Hillingworth ; indeed, there 
is no such town in Connecticut. The Rey. Richard Mansfield, 
D. D., one of the Missionaries of the Venerable Society, was 
Rector of the Parish at Derby, not “twenty-seven,” but seven- 
ty-two years. The author’s account of the desecration and 
verversion of King’s Chapel, Boston, by being turned into a 
Dnitarian Meeting house, is sadly incorrect. We have almost 
ceased hoping that our Congregational neighbors will ever be 
truthful in this matter of King’s Chapel; it is too musical a 
string to harp upon; but Mr. Anderson can afford to state facts 
as they are, especially as they are all in the Church’s favor. 

But these are comparatively small matters. There are ma- 
ny incidents in these volumes to which we intended to allude. 
Thus, it is a singular fact in the history of Yale College, that 
its founder, Elihu Yale, was, beyond a question, a member of 
the Church of England, and died so. We hoped, also, to 
pay our humble tribute to that rare man, Georce Brerke- 
LEY, Dean of Derry, and afterwards Bishop of Cloyne. His 
noble effort in behalf of the Bermudas and the American Col- 
onies, foiled by the unprincipled conduct of Sir Robert Wal- 
»ole; and the circumstances under which he made Yale Col- 
ee the recipient of his munificence in the gift of his farm 
and a valuable library, form only one link in the golden chain 
of an unblemished life. His noble bearing, his manly beauty, 
his countenance beaming with heavenly benignity, and lofty 
faith, and resplendent genius, all are stamped upon the canvas, 
the work of his friend, which now graces the walls of that Uni- 
versity. Thank God! for the School of Theological Learning 





+ Church Review, Jan. and Apr. Nos., 1855. 
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just erected under the most promising auspices on the banks 
of the Connecticut, to bear his name, to commemorate his vir- 
tues, and, instrumentally, to plant throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast country, that pure, Primitive, Apostolic 
Church, of which Berkeley was so bright an ornament, and in 
whose faith he so gently and sweetly died. 

In closing our review of these volumes, we remark, that the 
style in which they are written is admirable. It is clear, pure, 
easy, and forcible. With no redundance of ornament, and no 
attempt at fine writing, there is yet asparkling beauty in these 
sketches which has chained our attention to the last. There 
is, at times, a tone of moderation in the Church sentiment of 
the work, which, if it never amounts to indifference, yet, places 
the ground of action and of responsibility on lower grounds, of 
expediency, or propriety, or natural right, rather than on the 
high imperative demand of Christian duty, and unflinching 
loyalty to Curisr and His Church. And yet, there is no want 
of attachment to the Church in the work, either in its tone or 
its spirit. We venture to express the hope, that the author 
may live to prosecute a labor which he is so well qualitied to 
perform, and to bring the history of the English Colonial 
Churches in the East, in Australia, in Southern and Western 
Africa, and in North America, down to the present day. 
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Arr. IIL—COXE’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 


Impressions of England: or Sketches of English Scenery and 
octety. ‘ By A. Crevetanp Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, 
Baltimore. 


When I traveled I saw many things and I understand more 
than I can ewpress. Ecclus. xxxiv,11. 3d Edition. 12mo. 
pp. 821. New York: Dana & Co. 1857. 


Few books of travel exert an important moral or political 
influence. A work on Russia, by an American traveler, would 
be little likely to recommend the bliss procured to a people 
by absolute power; and if, perchance, the recommendation 
were to be sent abroad, it would but serve to provoke a smile. 
But with countries so toned to each other as England and 
America, by all the mighty influences of race, language, tradi- 
tions, religion, and government, the case is widely different. 
Here, every cleverly written book of travels in either country, 
tells on the other—especially every one whose tendency is to 
bring English example or opinion to bear on America. 

Colonization is but the raying forth of the national life into 
broader fields of action. And the whole heart, mind, and en- 
ergy, of the early colonies in British North America, were in- 
tensely English. Even the points of resistance which precipi- 
tated the em nal did: not obstruct the flow of this nation- 
al English life. In fact, the great majority in America, and a 
noble minority in England, led by the ablest men in Parlia- 
ment, felt that the Americans, in their resistance to acts of 
arbitrary power, were more true to the principles of the Brit- 
ish Constitution, than the British Government itself. The 
Revolution was achieved ; old ties were sundered ; hostile feel- 
ings engendered. We were repelled from England; we were 
drawn towards France, our ally in the great struggle for inde- 
pendence. Hence a French influence over our manners, dress, 
and ideas, which is manifested and felt even to this day. But 
as time went on, our old natural sympathies gradually revived. 
And soon there was amongst us a party, which was accused, 
by the admirers of France, of a dangerous partiality for En- 
age The “Father of his country” was himself involved in 
this accusation. How unjust were ali such charges, we need 
not, at this day, stop to show. A man, or a party, might now 
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avow, without challenge or suspicion, all that the old Federal- 
ists felt for England. The Revolution had only disturbed for 
atime that great life which quickened with agreeing pulsa- 
tions both countries, and now, that the storm had rolled away, 
it soon began to show its reviving power, under the warm sun- 
shine of peace. The war of 1812 again briefly disturbed the 
unity of this life. But ever since that period, prejudices have 
been wearing out. Enmities have been forgotten. Mutual 
acquaintance has been vastly increased by facilities of inter- 
course, undreampt of in all former ages. Every day increases 
this intercourse, and strengthens the fraternal feeling which 
is fostered by so many endearing associations. Hence the 
strong aversion of both countries to war with each other. They 
feel that war would be an act of suicide, and a crime against 
civilization and humanity. Irritating subjects of dispute have 
arisen, but they have been happily disposed of, one after anoth- 
er. The Canadian Rebellion might have involved us in strife. 
So might the Oregon Boundary—the Fisheries—the dismissal 
of Mr. Crampton and the Consuls. These were all exciting 
questions aa might easily have led to war. But they were, 
atter the first outburst of popular feeling, treated in the spirit 
of kindness, and viewed in the light of that common sense, 
which is the glory of our common race, and the result has al- 
ways been peace. 

We have referred to the essential unity of the life-forees in 
the English and the American people. It is this which, on so 
many vital questions, makes the same influence act so power- 
fully on both. It is this which causes important movements 
in the one to react with resistless force on the other. Let us 
look a little more closely at the elements of this one life of the 
two nations, which stand forth in the van of human progress. 
And first, of race. Whilst the spirit of humanity, in its high- 
est development, would seek to break down the distinction of 
races, and hold every man a brother, equally near, yet may 
any one, who looks abroad on mankind with a true insight, 
see that race is, in fact, one of the most potent forces in deter- 
mining the course of all history. It is to nations what the 

primal forces, which determine their form and onward flight 
in space, are to worlds. Look at the Chinese, and the English 
—how immiscible—how incommunicable their respective char- 
acteristics!) Even in modern Europe, where national charac- 
ter is the resultant of manifold influences, blending with a 
predominant race-impulse, how persistent and far-reaching is 
this life-force of nations! Look at France and Spain. How 
many generations would it require to transmute the grave, 
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stately Spaniard, into the gay, facile Frenchman—the phleg- 
matic, dreamy German, into the ardent, impetuous Italian? 
We find the " renchman still a Frenchman, and the Spaniard 
still a Spaniard, after three hundred years in America, under 
climatic influences the most diverse—the one amid the snows 
of Canada, the other under the tropical sun of South America! 
Nor is what Tacitus calls the prolonged force of origin, (du- 
rante originis vi,) less conspicuous, or less productive of re- 
sults, in the colonies planted on these shores by England. 
Beginning with the Atlantic coast, we behold three centres of 
colonization—the Eastern, the Middle, and the Southern. The 
middle element proved itself the least energetic, and hence 
those great tides of population, those mighty influences, which 
are now shaping the destiny of our great Republic, have been 
derived from the Puritans of the North, and the Cavaliers of 
the South. It is really surprising to note how faint the traces 
of the Middle States become as you proceed westward, com- 
pared with the conspicuous and striking proofs of the presence 
and energy of the New Englander and the Southerner, along 
their respective lines of march towards the Pacific. The true 
cause of this is doubtless to be found in the superior energy of 
the extreme colonizations, which, flowing past their more in- 
ert neighbors, meet and jostle impatiently in the great West. A 
less spontaneous cause for the westward a of the people 
of the South, may be found in the necessities of their peculiar 
institution. But whether we regard the Northern or the 
Southern stream of emigration, and however far we may trace 
these living currents in their rapid flow towards the Rocky 
Mountains, we behold in both, all the essential elements of the 
English character. The American people are still one race, 
one blood, with their English brethren. And it is this unity of 
race which enables them to understand and to sympathize 
with each other. To this they owe, in common, their intense 
individuality, self-reliance, and independence. To this they 
owe their self-control, their power of calm, compassionate rea- 
son, their unrivaled, practical common sense. 

Need we say more to remind the thoughtful reader of the 

ower which unity of race has to attune nations to each other 
in all the deeper elements of character ? 

After race comes language. The language of a people is 
the incarnation of its higher life. It is the spirit of the race 
embodied. It is the intellectual and moral life clothed in a 
vesture so transparent that one can see the beating, throb- 
bing soul. _ Words are alive, through the spirit that is in them. 
They supply the spiritual aliment of the soul. It is on -the 
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imperishable truth which lives in words, that man must feed, 
if he would attain to his full stature. All words are not; in- 
deed, equally transparent. For some envelop truth as the 
husk does the corn; others again as the shell the kernel. 
But happily most words in common use are but the crystal 
cup of sparkling water where the container and the contained 
—the bright form and the living soul of refreshment—seem 
to us but one and the same. We never feel so proud of our 
English tongue as when we contemplate the living power of 
its words—its whole expression of the inner life of the nations 
who speak it. Take a single element of this life—its spirit of 
freedom. Above all people whom history celebrates has the 
Teutonic race aspired to be free. But it is in their Anglo- 
Saxon descendants that their noble aspirations have been most 
perfectly realized. And this free spirit is bodied forth in 
their language, so that there is, in fact, no tongue, ancient or 
modern, which so glows with the soul of freedom—none 
whose very words breathe such a burning hatred of oppression 
and wrong.* Wordsworth with true poetic insight has said : 


—by the Sovi 
Only, the nations shall be great and free ; 


and the English language is but the grand expression of a 
world-subduing soul, which animates two mighty nations with 
one life. 

The uniformity with which our language is spoken over 
the vast territories of the United States and the identity of 
this language with that of the mother country, are both with- 
out a parallel in the previous history of the world. We have 
here no colonies going out from the sound of their mother’s 
voice and falling into “solecisms ” from barbarous contact. 
But one language stamps one impress, breathes into the youth 
of two kindred nations that one intellectual and moral life 
with which it is so nobly charged. In no former age of the 
world would so wise a diffusion of the same language, without 
change or corruption, have been possible. But the press, the 
school house and the approximating power of the steam en- 





* This noble quality of our language received a striking confirmation in 1851, 
when Kossuth made it the vehicle of such gorgeous eloquence. Why did the 
famous Magyr pronounce such orations, in no language not native to him but our 
own? He spoke in French and in German, if.we mistake not, but his words in 
those languages fell dead as the leaves of autumn, whereas his English speeches 
were surcharged with electric life and power. Kossuth’s use of the English at 
that time was, under all the cirqumstances, without a parallelin the history of 
oratory, and has not, we think, excited either the attention or the admiration 
which it may fairly challenge. 
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gine and the electric telegraph, have. rendered it possible in 
our time. 

This unity of language prepares the way for unity of litera- 
ture. The old classic literature of England has, indeed, al- 
ways been ours—ours by birthright—ours by being the alli- 
ment of our souls from childhood, and thus solves into the 
very bone and muscle of our higher life. It is not uncommon 
for nations to receive and honor alike the great authors of a 
period when their history was yet one, but at a later day to 
diverge farther and farther apart. But in the present instance 
we find the living authors of Great Britain held in as high 
esteem in America as in their own country. Nay, it is not 
uncommon for a popular English author to find more readers 
in America than in Baten’. Now what is the natural effect 
of the American people being thus drawn into sympathy with 
and kindled into admiration of the master minds of England ? 
Is it not to draw our people with strong attraction towards the 
mother country? Then, on the other hand, we find American 
authors, in proportion to their numbers, enjoying the same 
authority and esteem in England as in their own country. 
And this applies to religious, quite as much as to secular 
literature. Both nations are nourished by the same moral 
aliment. Hence their unity of impulse and of action in every 
field of humane and religious enterprise. 

After all, the great element which makes England and 
America one, is their common religion. England, indeed, be- 
holds among her children many dissentients from the national 
Church. These all find their counterparts in America. 
And the fact that each sect finds its like in each country, is 
doubtless a bond of union between the two nations. Congre- 

ationalists, Methodists, Baptists, all feel more kindly towards 
the mother country, because it is the happy home of their 
English brethren. Then, again, the Chureh of England is 
confessed by all to be “the bulwark of the Reformation.” 
Christians of other names feel that they have a common cause 
with the noblest daughter of the Reformation in maintaining 
a pure against a corrupt Christianity—in upholding the Bi- 
ble as the Word of God and the divine rule of faith.* To be 
able to estimate the importance of this element of unity, let 





* We do not here refer to the appeal which the Church of England makes to 
primitive antiquity in determining the rule of faith, not because we do not re- 
gard this appeal as of vital importance, but because we are at present only con- 
sidering those points which are common to her and those who on certain grounds 
dissent from her. These latter have, indeed, derived all their knowledge of 
Christianity from her, and are quickened with her free, pure life, but they do not 
come up to her measure. 
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us suppose for a moment England to be at this day as thor- 
pets Roman Catholic as Spain—such as Mary, or James 
II would have made her. Would England then be to us what 
she is now? But being quickened by the pulses of a common 
religious life, every movement is prolonged into America, 
by the same spiritual energy acting on kindred and homo- 
geneous elements. Thus the Wesleyan, the Evangelical and 
the recent Oxford revivals sent out each its widening wave 
to the remotest shores of America. How strong, then, are 
the energies and the influences which cement the people of 
England and America together and make them one—race, 
language, literature, religion! To these we might add laws 
and government, for in their fundamental principles the ad- 
ministration of law and government are essentially the same 
in England and America. 

Do these nations then regard each other with that fraternal 
affection which would but correspond to these intimate rela- 
tions? Let the present British ambassador, (Lord Napier,) 
lately arrived in this country to replace Mr. Crampton, who 
had been so summarily dismissed, speak on this point. Ad- 
dressing the citizens of New York, and referring to recent 
subjects of dispute, his Lordship said: ‘“ Whatever a few pub- 
lic men, pledged to their party, and speaking for party exigen- 
cies, might have done or said, the hearts of the two nations 
were sound, and it was felt on all these occasions by millions of 
people who had not the means of expressing their thoughts, 
that the scandal, the shame, the crime, the treason to the 
cause of humanity and civilization would have been indeed 
monstrous and unpardonable, if England and America had 
gone to war on these or any other pretexts. That feel- 
ing has continued to gain strength, and its existence is a 
far better guaranty for continued amity than any treaties 
of peace which diplomatists can frame.” Lord Napier also 
stated on this occasion that he represented the opinions and 
feelings of Lords Carlisle, Aberdeen and Clarendon, and that 
he had heard the same sentiments enforced by both the great 
political parties in the House of Commons. And a leading 

nglish journal, referring with approval to this speech, says 
that his Lordship might have added, “that nearly every 
newspaper of any weight has long propagated the same 
feelings—that however Lords and Commons may at any time 
think, the British people will still remain true to their sympa- 
thy with America. On that foundation rests their mutual 
friendship: and this friendship forms the true guaranty for 
the continued progress of civilization.” Noble, generous 
words, these ! e American heart responds to them entirely 
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Our ambassadors and our jcurnals have spoken to the people 
of England the same sentiments again and again. Even 
while we write, we see the daily press filled with words of 
sympathy for England and confident auguries of her final 
success in quelling mutiny and consolidating her power in 
India, in the great interests of Christianity and civilization. 
It is because the future hope of the world depends so largely 
on the continuance of a good understanding between these 
two nations, that we have dwelt so long on their relations to 
each other, in introducing to our readers a work which was 
noticed very briefly on the issue of its second edition. For 
this reason every traveler in either country should view things 
in a spirit of candor and impartiality, and if he publish to the 
world the result of his observations, should avoid saying things 
merely to irritate, and on the other hand should endeavor to 
make the two nations better acquainted with each other, and 
to cultivate in them a sense of mutual respect and esteem. 
Notwithstanding the points of resemblance—almost of iden- 
tity—between our own and the mother country, it is a difficult 
achievement to produce a really valuable book of travels in 
England. The very familiarity both of author and readers 
with the subject, creates the difficulty. To reverse the order, 
what Englishman could have written such a work as DeTocque- 
ville’s Piiatnavda yin America?” And who but DeLolme, 
a Swiss, has wre Revo the standard work on the English 
Constitution? In truth, the proximity which enables us to un- 
derstand, too often engenders prejudices which tend to mis- 
lead. That in England which we find to accord with our 
American experience we comprehend at once and regard as a 
matter of course. But when we encounter points of differ- 
ence—when we find ourselves in the presence of queen and 
nobles—of the throne and a hereditary aristocracy—when 
we see conspicuously displayed the titles of rank and the 
badges of service, we are offended, or at least we fail to 
comprehend what seems to differ so widely from our own 
social and political life. Again: the Church of England is so 
intimately connected with the history and life of the British 
nation that no one can understand either the history, institu- 
tions, or social life of England, unless he thoroughly compre- 
hends the character and influence of the national Church. 
For an American dissenter this is nearly impossible. And 
yet, owing to their numbers, wealth and intelligence, they 
must form the great majority of American travelers in the 
mother country. To show how difficult it is for an American, 
who is not a Churchman, to comprehend the Church of En- 
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gland, we will mention a fact within our knowledge. A lead- 
ing Congregational Minister, distinguished for the part he has 
borne in the controversies of the day, after a visit to England, 
said to us that in his judgment there was really less difference 
between the Episcopal and the Congregational Churches in 
America than there was between the American Episcopal 

Chureh and the Church of England! The reader will be 

curious to know what was the ground of this judgment. It 
was this. Inthe American Episcopal and the Congregational 
Churches the people choose their own Ministers, whereas in 
the Church of England it is not so!* It may be objected to 
the Church-tourist, that his own sympathies and the kind at- 
tentions he receives from his brother Churchmen will incline 
him to too high an estimate of the part which the Church 
of England bears in the drama of English life, and too low an 
estimate of the zeal and earnestness of Dissent. Is then the 
American Dissenter who goes to England and fraternizes with 
his co-religionists there and imbibes their narrow prejudices 
in any better position to comprehend the institutions and the 
social life of the mother country? Although it is but justice 
to tourists of this class to say that several of them have been 
both sagacious and fair in this matter. 

The author of these “ impressions” occupied a most favor- 
ble position for getting the best views of English “Scenery 
and Society.” A loyal Churchman, his “ Christian Ballads ” 
had shown, many years ago, his love and reverence for En- 

land and her Church ; his poetry had long since found a place 
in English hearts and had secured there a warm welcome for 
himself; his knowledge of English history was minute and 
thorough, his acquaintance with English literature large and 
liberal; his knowledge of the society and the every-day 
thought and life of England such as is rarely attained by an 
American ; his familiarity with the local geography-.and leg- 
endary lore of the mother country such as would have done 
honor to a painstaking antiquary. There is, as every traveler 
knows, a vast deal of knowledge, curious, learned, elegant, 
furnished ready-made to the tourist, whose only labor, if he 
wish to publish for the edification of his untraveled country- 
men, is that of skillfully transcribing his guide-book. But the 
work before us was not made after this fashion. For there is 
subtle, but conclusive evidence, in the book itself, that the 


*. 





* This does not represent the whole truth, so far as the American Episcopal 
Church is concerned, for in many places the Wardens and Vestry, and not the 
congregation, elect the Rector. 
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literary and historical references with which it sparkles 
throughout, are the spontaneous emanations of a mind thor- 
oughly stored and cultured before setting out on foreign travel. 
This is to us a great charm of Dr. Coxe’s* book—the felicitous 
inworking of large and varied intellectual stores with the 
impressions of the moment. In this respect no American has 
produced a work that can be compared with it. Stephens, 
and Bayard Taylor, have given us more graphic narratives ; 
others have furnished us with more matters of fact ; but we 
have yet to see the book of travel in which the vivid impress- 
ions of a first view of strange places, monuments, and scenery, 
is so gracefully gemmed with the events and ideas of the past. 

The style of these “Impressions” unites elegance with 
strength; often exquisitely delicate in its touches, yet strong 
in the grasp of its common sense; now painting some scene 
or object with minute finish, and now passing with a rapid 
telling eye-glance. On the whole, conciseness is its charac- 
teristic. Ideas are often suggested rather than plainly ex- 
pressed. A reference or an allusion will carry the cultivated 
reader far beyond the author’s pages; and the amount of 
pleasure to be derived from its perusal will greatly depend on 
the reader’s previous intellectual culture. In this respect it de- 
mands for its full enjoyment beyond any work of the kind which 
has fallen under our notice a highly cultivated reader. And 
for such a reader it will, we doubt not, satisfy the measure of 
the Horatian canon—decies repetita placebit. The author has 
wrought into it so much of the imperishable truth and beauty 
of nature and art, of history, letters and religion, and has 
given to the whole such fine proportion and finish, that his 
work must take its place in this department of literature 
asa “Classical Tour.” Having regard to its high literary 
finish, and the culture which it presupposes in the reader, we 
are surprised at its popularity. It is a hopeful sign. 

If we are in quest of natural or political Science, of Phi- 
losophy or Statistics, we shall not find them in the work be- 
fore us. If we would study the lower extreme of modern so- 
ciety—the plague-spots of a ripe civilization: in short, if we 
would look at the dark side, and thread the foul alleys of En- 
glish life, we must seek some other guide. But, if we would 
thoroughly enjoy ourselves in the society of one who went 
abroad to see and enjoy near at hand what he had long ad- 
mired from a distance, we could not tind more genial company. 





* The author having been lately honored with a Doctorate in Divinity by St. 
James’ College, we use what must, we suppose, be henceforth his familiar title. 
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Dr. Coxe did not go abroad as a Philosopher or a Reformer, 
but he made a pilgrimage to the mother country to view 
things there with the eye of a divine, a man of letters and a 
poet, and the records of his “Impressions” correspond to the 
man. Asa divine, he sought out the sacred bounds of the 
mother Church—her Universities, her Cathedrals, her venera- 
ble parish Churches and her great living lights among the 
Clergy and the Laity—as a man of letters he visited each 
place of stirring deeds, whether for or against Church and 
eanaver spot dignified by heroism or suffering—every 
scene of great and honorable literary labor—as a poet he 
diligently sought out every place where poets have lived 
or sung, and yielded himself with abandon to the impressions 
of the hour and the spot. 

But Dr. Coxe does not always praise. He is scornfully se- 
vere on the Roman Catholic schism—Cardinal Wiseman, and 
Newman, and his Oratorians, with their mawkish hymns and 
worship. Lord John Russell too is spoken of in terms which ill 
befit one who has been the first Minister of the Crown—who 
has played a conspicuous part in English politics for the last 
forty years, and who still occupies an honorable place in the 
confidence of the English people, as is shown by his recent 
election to represent the great city of London in Parliament. 
We admire Lord John Russell as little as Dr. Coxe does, but 
we would refrain from characterizing him in the terms which 
he sees fit to use. Indeed, we cannot account for the execeed- 
ing severity of his language towards that “scion of the house 
of Bedford,” but by supposing that he unconsciously suffered 
himself to be drawn for the moment into the resistless current 
of party feeling. Neither are we an admirer of Prince Al- 
bert; but, while he is the husband of the Queen, (now by 
imperial law the Prince-Consort,) and the father of the future 
sovereigns of England, and while he stands uncondemned of 
any crime against either the Church or the Crown—whatever 
suspicions may lie against his supposed Germanizing proclivi- 
ties—he ought to be spoken of with honor and respect. 

The author is no vehement admirer, even of her majesty, 
Queen Victoria, judging from the style in which he speaks of 
the Hanoverian line of sovereigns. The following passage, 
while it shows the strength of Dr. Coxe’s antipathies, furnishes 
the key to his whole method of viewing the mother country: 


I do not think that the English are half proud enough of their capital, con- 
ceited as they are about so many things besides. They are ashamed of Traf- 
algar Square and some other slight mistakes, and they always apologize for 
London, and wonder what a foreigner can find to please him, in the mere 
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exterior of its immensity. But foreigner, forsooth! I always felt that an An- 
glo-American may feel himself far more at home in London, than many who 
inhabit there. Who are the reigning family, but a race of Germans, never 
yet completely naturalized either in Church or State? What is England to 
Prince Albert, except as he can use it for his own purposes? But to me, 
and to many of my countrymen, it is as dear as heart’s blood; every fibre of 
our flesh, every particle of our bone, and the whole fabric of our thought, as 
well as the vitalizing spirit of our holy religion, being derived from the glo- 
rious Isle, in whose own tongue we call her blessed. It is not as unfilial to 
America, but only as faithful to the antecedents of my own beloved country, 
that I ask no Englishman’s leave to walk the soil of England with filial pride, 
and in some sense to claim “a richer use ‘of his,” than he himself enjoys. 
He dwells in it, and uses it of necessity for some ignoble purposes; but I 
have no associations with the malt-tax, or with manufactories. England re- 
veals herself to me only in her higher and nobler character, as the mother, 
and nurse, and glorious preceptress of the race to which I belong. Hence, I 
say, it is only a true American who can feel the entire and unmixed senti- 


ment and poetry of England. 


The author seems to have greatly enjoyed his opportunities 
of mingling in the literary and social circles of the metropolis. 
At Rogers’, Samuel Warren’s and Judge Talfourd’s, he saw 
and conversed with several of the eminent men of the time. 
And it is while speaking of a party at Lady Talfourd’s, “ at 
which the literary and legal profession were more fully rep- 
resented,” that he is led to indicate the peculiar character of 
the best English society, and the style of conversation which 
prevails, in a thoughtful passage which we should like to 
extract. 

But it is at the Universities—above all, Oxford—where our 
traveler’s enthusiasm reaches the highest pitch. The won- 
drous commingling of the past and the present which Oxford 
exhibits, exerted a weird fascination over a nature, which seems 
itself to be a happy union of these two elements. Here the 
dead past is quickened with the life of the 19th century. All 
around, you behold objects which carry you back to the mid- 
dle ages—buildings, libraries, museums, pictures, statues, 
carrying you back through a thousand years, and calling up to 
your fancy, in vivid colors, every period since. And yet you 
find yourself among men who are alive with the present, who 
are penetrated and moved by the ideas, passions and preju- 
dices of our own age—men whose education has rendered them 
the living continuation of the past, and who are eager to go 
forth and bear their part in ushering in a happier future. We 
had marked a passage which savors of rare enjoyment, but 
must refer the reader to the book itself. 

Dr. Coxe evinces a fine sensibility to natural beauty, which 
seems to have reveled in the charms of English scenery ; and 
power is not wanting to him, to vividly portray what he felt. 
One of his most felicitous sketches is of a scene near the Cots- 
wold hills in Gloucestershire, but we have no room to quote it. 
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Among the most striking passages in the work before us, is 
that which describes the early service at St. James’ Palace. 
We regret that it is too long to extract. The scene, is the 
Chapel Royal, the time Sunday morning, the hour 8; the 
service, the Holy Communion, without the morning service. 
It was read by the Dean of the Chapel, a grandson of the 
celebrated Charles Wesley. Another clergyman preached a 
sermon from Job viii,7; Though thy beginning was small, thy 
latter end shall greatly increase. The preacher dwelt on the 
approach of death, and spoke of “men covered with worldly 
wealth and honors, making their end in remorse and misery.” 
There were but eight persons present, but amongst these, “in a 
dim corner, directly under the pulpit—quite crouchingly and 
drawn together, eyes shut and white head bowed down, Roman 
nose and iron features, and time worn wrinkles all tranquil- 
ized,—sat in silence the hero of Waterloo. Iscarcely looked 
at him, and yet gained in a moment, an impression of his 
entire person, which I shall never lose.” The time for ap- 
proaching the altar came, and five, all that communed, went 
up together, without respect of persons. It was the custom 
of the place. The duke and the beadle knelt down at the 
same moment, at the same altar, and drank Salvation out of 
the same cup of salvation—that cup out of which the Kings 
and Queens of England had for ages drank their weal or woe. 
It was a striking scene—the great Duke, the warrior of the 
world, crowned with all its wealth and honors—going at that 
early hour, when the pride of London was asleep, to that 
lonely Chapel to bow himself lowly as a Soldier of the Cross ! 
The author learned that the Duke was in the habit of coming 
regularly to communicate at that early hour on the first Sun- 
day of every month. He was certainly far from being an 
exemplary Christian, during a large portion of his long life, 
but may we not hope that his latter end was peace ¢ 

While the author writes as a patriotic American, he does 
not disguise his admiration of English Institutions. Must he 
needs be inconsistent in this? We think not. For our own 
part, we can heartily admire both. Throughout the large 
range of agreement between the two countries, our admiration of 
England finds no check. Indeed, it takes rather a strong 
coloring of gratitude towards her to whom we owe so much. 
But even where the two countries differ, we can see the best 
of reasons for this difference. The institutions of England, 
are the spontaneous out-growth of her old national life. They 
are but the rich fruitage of her previous history. The throne 
is a reality in the hearts of the people, consecrated by the 
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veneration of a thousand years. Its direct control over the 
machinery of government is, indeed, slight. Yet is it to the 
nation the visible representative of order, the centre of loyalty. 
And thus, by bringing the subtlest and strongest moral forces 
to the support of social order, it becomes a powerful element 
both of stability and of progress. So too of an aristocracy, 
where it is a living reality, inharmony with the other elements 
of national life, where it is but the natural product of a glo- 
rious history, and where, as in England, it maintains not merely 
by the — of prescription, but by all the highest attri- 
butes of manhood, a place in the respect and homage of men. 
The author testifies that the English nobility are not recreant 
to the duties of their high position. “The British aristocracy 
may be said, even now, to be a genuine one and identified 
with everything great and good in the nation, and on the 
whole, presenting a wholesome example to other classes in the 
State. In all probability, so virtuous an aristocracy has never 
been seen elsewhere among mankind.” This good opinion 
has been confirmed by many independent witnesses. We 
have no desire to see either a throne or a hereditary nobility 
amongst ourselves, because they would be entirely alien to 
the genius of our institutions, and would find no moral support 
in the hearts of our people. But we have the clearest convic- 
tion, that they are admirably suited to England, and fitted to 
secure her stability, her progress and her glory. Our glory, 
on the contrary, must blossom from the intense life which 
quickens the stem of our Republican institutions. We rejoice, 
however, that the mother country finds a large hearted, generous 
appreciation in the author of these “Impressions.” Such an 
appreciation ought to be felt, and acknowledged by the whole 
American people. It would be no unimportant means of 
securing to both nations a great future. 

Whilst perusing these “ Impressions” we have been led to 
speculate on the future of England. What signs do we find 
here or elsewhere of decay? Is her power, though we see it 
not, silently yielding to the corroding touch of time? Is the 
dissolution of her gigantic frame slowly but surely progressing, 
and must England yet one day, be only a name, and a glory 
of the past; ‘“* When some traveler from New Zealand shall, 
in the midst of a vast solitude” take his stand, according to 
Macaulay’s patriotic fancy, which plays with a borrowed 
plume, “on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul’s?” Or, on the contrary, is she still green 
and flourishing, with no decay at the heart, but every fibre 
compact and the whole instinct with that life which forever 
renews and expands? We gladly own that we can discover 
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no sign of a “decline and fall.” But we behold England 
greater to-day in all the attributes of power and glory, than 
ever before. Her population is largely increased, and her 
agriculture has increased in a still greater ratio, while her 
manufactures have been developed so as to become one of the 
wonders of the age, and to enable her to lay all nations under 
tribute. The Machine power of Great Britain, which is esti- 
mated at that of 600,000,000 * human beings, is all the pro- 
duct of the last century. 

The Commerce of England, earlier indeed in its develop- 
ment, has expanded with and even beyond her manufactures. 
Do these leading interests, so vast, so national, in their effect 
justify the taunt of the first Napoleon? Have they 
blunted the spirit of the British People? Are even Tenny- 
son’s denunciations of trade and commerce, as we find them in 
Maud, to be accepted as just ? 

“Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionaire ; 
No more shall commerce be all in all and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock, a languid note ”— 
‘Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 
Of the golden age—why not? I have neither hope nor trust ; 


May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 
Cheat to be cheated and die: Who knows? We are ashes and dust.” 


We own toasmall share of sympathy with the poet’s ire, 
for we think there are some lines of truth in his indignant 
victure of the supineness and selfishness of a commercial age. 
But then has not this age of trade shown some noble traits? Look 
at its charities, its humane enterprises and its Missionary ef- 
forts. But we may not delay on this point. 

It is true that England lacks soldiers in comparison with 
France. Is this owing to her commerce? To ies manutac- 
tures? The former has wholly supplied the chief arm of her 
strength—her navy. With her army, the case is different. 
It is not so easy to withdraw her sons from their industrial 
pursuits as it is for the conscription to snatch away the young 
ni from his poorly tilled acres. England keenly felt the 
disparity between her own forces and those of her ally before 
the walls of Sebastopol. For the superior numbers of the 
French, enabled them to appropriate to themselves the chief 
glory of that memorable siege. But did ever soldiers behave 
with higher bravery than the English at the Alma, at Inker- 
man, and in the assaults on that wonderful fortress? This 
deficiency of soldiers is, however, no new difficulty, neither 
does it spring from the enervation of industrial occupations. 





* Mayhew, London Labor and the London Poor, p. 349. 
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For it existed a hundred years ago, when the manufactures of 
England were yet in their infancy. Hence those hated 
Hessians, who fought against our fathers in the war of the 
Revolution. In the great wars against Napoleon in the earl 
part of the present century, it was England’s part to furnis 
money, to stand in place of the men she could not supply, 
leaving it to her allies to swell “the living tide of valor.” 
Compared with great military nations like France and Russia, 
her deficiency in the thews and sinews of an army is striking. 
But, after all, we feel confident that England could, at the 
present day, equip a more powerful army than she ever yet 
sent forth on a mission of conquest. And then, her navy— 
was it everso powerful as we now behold it, augmented and 
equipped for service it could never find, in the late war against 
Russia? We can see, then, no adequate ground for affirming 
that England, as a military power, is decaying. 

But when nations begin to die it is their moral sense that 
receives the first withering touch; their spiritual energies are 
paralyzed so that the light and love of heaven come down upon 
them in vain. The dew of God’s blessing falls no longer on 
a fertile soil, but on an arid desert. Juvenal gives the philoso- 

hy of Rome’s fall in a few burning lines. Irreligion as a can- 
her had eaten greatness out of the Toman soul. 


“Esse aliquid manes, et subterranea regna, 
Et contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras,” &c. 

In the earlier period of Roman history, the presence of the 
Deity was felt as a living pervading reality, warming and pu- 
rifying the heart and strengthening the soul—after the degree 
and measure permitted before the Gospel. Well might the 
Roman people in their best days say : 

“Est deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo.” 


Josephus gives a striking recital of God’s forsaking his 
dwelling place among the Jews, and giving up that self-willed 
nation to their fate. And there is a solemn forsaking of this 
kind, which sooner or later overtakes every degenerate nation. 
What then dare we hope for England? Is her heart still the 
seat of the Divine presence? Is her moral sense still uncor- 
rupt? When we behold her ameliorating her institutions, 
and purifying her laws from old injustice—when we see her 
renewing her vows to God—reviving the practice of true reli- 
gion where it had fallen into decay, and publishing the Gospel 
in heathen lands, we feel assured that England is still true to 
the God of nations, and that He will yet lead her through a 
long career of glory and power. 
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Arr. IV.—THE ANGLO-CONTINENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ecclesia Anglicane Religio, Disciplina, Ritusque Sacri: 
Cosini Eprscopi Dunelmensis opusculum. Accedunt argu- 
menta quedam breviora de Fide Catholica ac Reformatione 
Anglicanad: auctoribus Lancelotto Andrewes, Juello, Be- 
veregio, Bullo Episcopis, et Jacobo I. ege. In ecalce, Ee- 
clesie Anglicane Catechismus. Edidit Frepertcus Mey- 
rick, A. M. Coll. SS. Trinitat. apud Oxon. Socius. Price 
1s. 6d. 


Tue greatest events are sometimes foreshadowed by the con- 
currence of those which might be deemed most trivial. A 
close observer of the state of Europe, in the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century, might have seen nothing indicative of the 
coming Reformation, in the travels and correspondence of 
Erasmus, in the revival of Greek learning at Oxford, in the 
atrocious marriage of Prince Henry, or the elevation of one of 
the Medici to the Papal throne. Rather, it might have been 
argued, that most melancholy were the signs of the times, 
when its wisest scholar was wasting life in apparent insta- 
bility of resolution whether the evils of the age demanded the 
reproof of the martyr, or the jests of the satirist; when the 
dispensations of the pope were quietly acquiesced in, as — 
to the abrogation of laws confessedly divine ; when Greek lite- 
rature was more valued as the medium of renewed commerce 
with pagan antiquity, than as throwing light on the oracles of 
Gop; and when the chieftainship of Western Christendom 
was applaudingly confided to one, who, in addition to his prac- 
tice of most of the vices of his predecessors, was gravely suspect- 
ed of regarding Christianity itself as a mere fable. We now 
know, however, that in all this there was a hand behind the 
cloud, directing everything in behalf of the faithful, and “. 
paring for that Restoration of Primitive Doctrine, which it 
was the distinction of the Anglican Church to work out, as the 
result. 

In the present state of the Christianity of Europe and Amer- 
ica, one might, if disposed to despond, see nothing to encour- 
age the hope that better days are at hand. In the new strides 
of the papacy towards the destruction of the faint doctrinal 
and moral vitality, that has been discernible for centuries in 
the Latin Churches ; and in the dissolution and corruption, on 
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the other hand, of what seemed organic in popular Protestant- 
ism, to say nothing of the vagaries of Prussian niet armen 
which now flickers like an cgnis fatwus over the widespread 
decay of Protestant orthodoxy, one cannot but admit that there 
are tokens of evil to Christianity in which none but the infidel 
can rejoice. But notwithstanding, how manifest is the ap- 
pen of a bright dawn, and the rise of a new spirit, which 
1as promise of the future day, even as the bats and owls have 
had possession of the long night! The unprecedented as- 
sumption of Pius the Ninth, in the manufacture and promul- 
eg of a new dogma, without the pretence of a Council, 

as produced a manifest commotion among the wise and good 
who are left to Rome; a commotion which is enlarging itself, 
with accompanying signs that it is by no means a superficial 
disturbance, but one that shakes the last and lowest props of 
Papal dominion over the Churches of Europe. <A sense of 
weakness, and an open confession of the evils of disunion, 
begin to characterize that portion of Protestantism which pro- 
fesses itself orthodox, but which at the same time discards all 
creeds. That it, also, is working very differently, from what it 
Epopeens, is apparent from the remonstrances of such a man as 
lengstenberg, and the outcry of others like him, for an histor- 
ical and organic unity with the Apostolic Church, such as 
Anglican Catholics have constantly maintained. We pur- 
posely say nothing of promising political events in Italy, and 
in the East, for we believe that a disposition to “ trust in prin- 
ces ” has been the scandal and the curse of the Reformation, in 
Europe, from the beginning. But we cannot but acknowledge, 
with devout gratitude to Gop, as the great sign of the times, 
and a harbinger of the future, the amazing vitality and aston- 
ishing growth and power, with which, in a very short space 
of time, He has endowed that branch of the Catholic Church, 
which alone proved faithful to its trust, in the great trials of 
the sixteenth century, and which of all Catholic Churches, at 
the present day, is best provided with the means, and animated 
with the disposition, to reunite Christendom, in the profession 
of the faith once delivered to the Saints. 

The state of things thus faintly sketched in outline has awak- 
ened, in many, in England and elsewhere, a humiliating sense 
of the retrograde character of the relations of the Anglican 
Church to the religion of the Continent, which, it must be con- 
fessed, marks her history, since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The accession of the House of Hanover might have 
been expected to operate favorably, as promoting the inter- 
course of English orthodoxy, with foreign protestantism. But, 
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alas, the contrary has proved the result ; for under the patron- 
age of princes, the Protestantism of the Continent was able to 
turn that event to its own account, and rather poured its own 
spirit into England, than received the Anglican spirit into it- 
self. Hence the lamentable approximation towards a Luther- 
an and Calvinistic paralysis, from which we only now begin 
to recover. And hence also that isolation, in which the Church 
of Engtand has for so long a time hidden her light under a 
bushel, and failed to exert her natural mastery over the Euro- 
pean mind, 

In the times of Queen Elizabeth, and of the first James, how 
different her position ; and so also, in the still brighter age of the 
Caroline Divines, when the erudition of the Anglican clergy 
was the wonder of the world! Under Elizabeth and her 
successor flourished Jewel and Hooker, whose labors were for 
the world, and not for England alone. The Apology of the 
former, (whatever its defects,) revived the waning spirit of 
reform in Europe ; the latter was read with amazement, by the 
pope himself. How powerfully was the Church of England 
felt in Venice, in the days of Father Paul, and when De Dominis 
fled to her embrace, after too impatiently essaying to enkindle 
her spirit in Italy and Dalmatia. The same age saw the 
erudite Casaubon transferring his learning and wisdom from 
France and Switzerland and identifying himself with her cause, 
which he defended with the applause of foreign Universities 
and Courts. low much was implied in the homage paid by 
the Synod of Dort to the English prelates, and in the sigh of 
its president over the maimed Churches of the Continent, and 
their lack of an Apostolical Episcopate. Diodati told John 
Evelyn, at Geneva, that he lamented the conduct of the Cal- 
vinists in England, adding that he would gladly see, in Switz- 
erland, such a hierarchy and ritual as the Puritans were labor- 
ing to destroy. The tribute of Grotius to the superior charac- 
ter of the Anglican Reformation is familiar to all; and the 
subsequent conduct of John Ernest Grabe, who came to En- 
gland to find a Church in which his conscience, as well as his 
erudition, might not be at war with his position as a professed 
minister of Christ, is an example of what might even now be 
going on, had the Church of England preserved her prestige 
and exercised her rightful command over the minds of the 
best thinkers and scholars of Germany. The efforts of Wake 
to promote an alliance between Gallicans and the Anglican 
Church, must not be overlooked, as a noble enterprise, to which 
the age proved unequal, but which perhaps is not dead but only 
sleepeth. It was the last effort of the spirit of a former gen- 
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eration, and it soon received an opiate from the growing irre- 
ligion and indifference of a new — in the history of 
French and English thought. Good Bp. Wilson, in his re- 
mote diocese, however, was such a light as even that age 
could not altogether obscure. The Moravians sought his Epis- 
copal protection and counsels, from their retreats in the vales 
of Dihoutia: and the very cruisers of a Romish sovereign 
spared the Manx coast from insult and outrage, out of rever- 
ence for the hoary and holy head of that veritable Bishop, who 
there fed the little flock of Christ in perfect charity with all the 
world. 

One would think that these traditions of the past must al- 
ways mark out the true policy of an English Bishop, in deal- 
ing with the religious movements of the Continent. But we 
have lived to see a tea-party, at Lambeth, where cloth of gold 
was paired with frieze, and (to quote the jest of Punch) where 
lawn was made no better than bunting. A Babel blast of 
strange voices, uniting in a hymn at Berlin, which is to be 
sung at one time in the diverse languages of Europe, is all, if 
we except a great shaking of hands, which is likely to pro- 
ceed from the attempt to inaugurate a unity of latitudinarian- 
ism and indifference. A more melancholy exhibition of the 
utter insufficiency of popular Protestantism to the accomplish- 
ment of anything elegans to the wants of the times, could 
scarcely have been made, than was made, when the partici- 
pants in the aforesaid tea-party came to the p ‘int, and tried to 
remember what they proposed to effect ; and humiliating as is 
the spectacle which the Primate of all England has made of 
his gray hairs, by patronizing even for a moment, such an 
enormous folly, it is perhaps well that England has been thus 
forewarned of the ignominy which is sure to be her fortune, 
whenever the dignitaries of the Church condescend to forego 
their prestige, and to level themselves with those who have no 
part nor lot in her Apostolic and constitutional capabilities to 
do a greater work in a nobler way, and without any help from 


‘ outside counsels and resources. 


That such a work has been inaugurated, quietly, and “ with- 
out observation,” the readers of the Church Review are 
already informed.* Nothing could have been more unpre- 
tending than the first beginnings of the Anglo-Continental As- 
sociation. Under the patronage of afew English, American and 
Scottish Bishops, they began in 1854 to print a few tracts in 
diverse European languages, to be carried abroad by piously 





* See Church Review, Vol. VII, p. 23, 1854. 
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disposed travelers, and given to foreigners, whether Romish or 
Protestant, as opportunity might be afforded. No one who has 
traveled in Europe, with a soul stirred within him by the spee- 
tacle it presents of a Christianity expiring between a corrupt 
Catholicity and an incompetent Protestantism, can have es- 
caped the feeling of a strong desire to present to the really ear- 
nest minds of the different nations, the unsuspected fact that 
there is such a thing as a restored Christianity ; that one can 
be an antagonist of the Pope without swearing in the various 
formulas of Luther, or Calvin, or Voltaire; and that one can be 
a Catholic, without any sympathy for, or concession to, the cor- 
ruptions of the middle ages. In short, every Anglican who 
travels ought to do so as a missionary; and he who thus turns 
his very pleasures to the glory of God, must rejoice to find him- 
self able, by the aid of this Association, to present to Germans, 
Italians, Frenchmen and Spaniards, to Protestants and Papists, 
and to Atheists and Jews, “in their own tongues,” a clear 
statement of the faith once delivered to the Saints, as the 
Anglican Church, under God, has received it, and as she now 
upholds it, for mankind. 

It was a judicious thought to adopt as the first publication 
of the Association, a little work of Cosin, in the Latin tongue, 
which was compiled two centuries ago, with a purpose kin- 
dred to that of the Association ; that is, to exhibit the actual 
character of the Reformed Church of England, and the prin- 
ciples of her Reformation. It is worthy of note, moreover, 
that the little work was published in 1729, under the advice of 
divers of the Bishops, with a view to the same results which 
are now contemplated by the Association. It has the advan- 
tage, then, of being nothing fabricated to express the views 
and feelings of a modern school in the Church of England. 
It bears witness to her consistency with herself for the two 
centuries that have passed away since Cosin lived, and shows 
that the desire to enlighten the foreign nations with the burning 
and shining light of her candle, has been a continuous charac- 
teristic of her best and holiest men. We commend this work 
to all our Clergy and intelligent Laity. It would be hard to 
find elsewhere, in such short space, so valuable an exposition 
of the Church’s principles and ordinances. To the Clergy, who 
may not be acquainted with it, we venture to say that it will 
afford them a very valuable kind of assistance in condensing 
any theological statement which they may desire to make 
with perspicuity, and at the same time with adequate caution 
as to the terms and phrases which it may be safe and ade- 
quate to employ. In fact, it is a work distinguished for that 
merit, which we fear is generally lacking in American theo- 
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logical works—sometimes even in Episcopal charges—the 
merit of a clear, precise, and definite statement of doctrinal 
verity, in terms which cannot be mistaken, and in language 
such as the use of ages has made appropriate to the expression 
of theological thought. For purposes of distribution, the work 
is furnished by the Association, in the Italian, Spanish and 
German languages, and will soon be issued in Swedish. As a 
thing to be mentioned, specially, we are also able to announce 
that it has lately appeared in the Modern Greek. Depos- 
itories have been opened in Paris, in Leipsig, in Turin, in 
New York, and in Malta, so that travelers disposed to be use- 
ful can easily find this, and the other publications of the As- 
sociation, as they proceed to any part of Europe or America. 

A few of these other publications are deserving of at least 
a passing notice. From the prayer-book has been compiled 
in the French language a useful tract explanatory of the doc- 
trine of the Church as to the Holy Sacraments, and showing 
that we retain such other rites as Holy Scripture has author- 
ized, in all their essential parts, though we a not invest them 
with the name of Sacraments, as being devoid either of mat- 
ter, or form, or of both, as things ordained by our Blessed Lord 
Himself, and essential to the rite. 


A very valuable tract, in the French language, by the late 


Reverend James Meyrick, of Queen’s College, Oxford, bears 
the title, LZ’ Lylise Anglicane n'est point Schismatique ; but 
its character is better pointed out by the title which boss been 
given to the same tract, as translated into the Italian and the 
Spanish languages, namely, “the Papal Supremacy tried by 
Antiquity.” In this work, the ancient relations of the See 
of Rome to the residue of Catholic Christendom are forcibly 
delineated; the usurpations by which it became the dictator of 
the Western Church are exposed,and the history of the false 
decretals, on the basis of which the Canon Law of the West 
became thoroughly papalized, is very ably treated. It is a 
pleasing fact that this work, in its Italian form, is actually 
printed at Turin, where, a few years ago, it would have been 
impossible to find anything of the kind with an Italian imprint. 
It would be a happy thought to put the matter of this tract 
into the English tongue, for general circulation among our 
own people. 

A treatise on the Holy Catholic Church, made up from the 
writings of Anglican Doctors, such as Usher, Bramhall, Tay- 
lor, Bull, Hooker, and Jackson, and published in the Italian 
language, is an important publication, peculiarly suited to the 
present condition of the Sardinian States, where it may be 
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freely circulated without opposition from the police. A French 
treatise, by Dr. Oldknow, on the History and Validity of An- 
glican Dodinations is worthy of mention, as singularly adapted 
to the wants of earnest minds in the Gallican Church, at the 
present juncture. Such tracts as are published in the French 
tongue, it must be borne in mind, are generally useful through- 
out Europe, where all educated men freely use this language 
as the medium of international intercourse ; and this fact ren- 
ders doubly important the appearance of another publication 
of the Association in that tongue, the celebrated Sermon of the 
Bishop of Oxford on the Immaculate Conception. It has at- 
tracted a considerable degree of attention, and with other pub- 
lications of the Association, has been very favorably reviewed 
in several Continental periodicals. The Association is also dis- 
tributing in Greece a limited number of copies of Canon W ords- 
worth’s well-known work, Zheophilus Anglicanus, which has 
been translated into the Modern Greek; and it is proposed 
soon to publish, in French, an edition of Massingberd’s valua- 
ble work on the English Reformation ; besides other works of 
a similar character, in the several languages of Europe. The 
future harvest to be gathered from such good seed, sown in 
the best soil of the nations, who can foretell? A few pages of 

’ Wiclif’s writings, carried by Queen Anne into Bohemia, are 
said to have created the bold remonstrances of John Huss and 
of Jerome of Prague. In an age when earnest men are known 
to be sighing for better things in every part of Europe, what - 
may not the Sprrrr or Gop effect, even by means as humble 
as those employed by this Association, in obedience to the 
command, et your light so shine!” 

Are we, in America, going to neglect this great opportunity 
of doing good, or to excuse ourselves from a share in this 
noble work? Does it not offer a channel into which we ought 
rather to direct, just now, the enlightened zeal that was stirred 
up by our Oriental Mission, and which has received a check 
so unexpected, and apparently so inauspicious, by its tempo- 
rary suspension? If it be asked what our share in this work 
should be, we answer, it is naturally two-fold. We should as 
contributors, and as travelers, aid the exertions of our En- 
glish brethren in the European field, and we should also in- 
augurate a work of our own among our immigrant population, 
and among the Spanish populations of North and South 
America. 

Americans are great travelers, and every year considerable 
numbers of our Clergy and Laity visit the Continent of Eu- 
rope. It is impossible to predict the good which might be ac- 
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complished, if only every such traveler would supply himself 
with at least a few of the light and portable publications of 
this Society, and would give them to persons of education 
with whom the providence of Gov might lead them to meet 
during a tour. It would often prove an acceptable gift, were 
the traveler to leave a single tract of the kind with any intel- 
ligent ecclesiastic, such as one often meets in France. In an 
age which has seen the efforts of Hirscher and Laborde to 
throw off the oppressive bonds of the Roman usurpation, how 
reat is our encouragement to reflect that a “little leaven 
Revanith the whole Yump ;” that a little salt may heal the 
most bitter waters, and that it is our duty to be the salt of the 
earth! Nor does it seem unworthy of an effort to try the 
effect of such presents among the Reformed Communities of 
Europe. In Germany and Switzerland, it is thought by many 
that there are deep undercurrents of feeling, which ought to 
be provided for in some such way. There are signs of a great 
reaction at hand, which may be directed aright, or which may 
possibly give a temporary triumph to Romanism. Now we 
may grant that the means at our command appear very inade- | 
quate; they are but the “five loaves and the two fishes” 
among a great multitude; and yet let us reflect on the nature 
of those operations in which Divine Wisdom delights to dis- 
lay itself, and say whether all experience does not favor the 
idea that the greatest results may reasonably be expected 
from instrumentalities the most imperfect, if only the time be 
opportune, and the fields ripe to the harvest. It may be that 
Gop has already raised up the master-mind, which only awaits 
the encouragement and stimulus which one of these tracts may 
afford to revolutionize the religious thought of Europe. It is 
consoling to look back at great epochs in the history of Civili- 
zation and of Religion, and to observe how commonly it has 
been given to two or three contemporaries, laboring with kin- 
dred ideas, to shake the world. So now, if only ‘“*Gop wills 
it,” (and we know that He always wills the enlightenment of 
men, and their conversion from error,) why should not the in- 
crease of knowledge, and the “running to and fro” of many, 
cause a revival of Divine Truth, and a blessed recurrence to 
those primitive elements of the Christian religion which it is 
our lot to preserve and to keep prominent before the eyes of 
all who have erred and are deceived? Atall events, let usena 
ble men to see that there is such athing in the world as primi- 
tive Catholicity : that the question is not entirely between Lu- 
ther and Calvin on the one side, and the Pope on the other: 
that we Anglicans have something better than is to be found 
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either in Rome or Geneva, and that we know, and love, and 
would fain impart our blessings ; let us do this, and leave the 
rest to the Great Head of the Catholic Church. He who has 
inspired the ardent longing, and the prayer, that “ His way 
may be known upon the earth,” has given us, in those very 
aspirations, the earnest of a glorious result. 

But we have a work to do at home. In Canada, and in 
Louisiana, there are many to whom the French publications 
of this Association would be of great utility. In Pennsylva- 
nia, and throughout the West, the German tracts soon to be 
provided may meet the wants of many thoughtful minds among 
Lathorans and Romanists also. But it is in South America* 
that a work may be done with the Spanish tracts, which it is 
our special duty to set on foot without delay. Every week, 
steamers and other vessels are leaving New York for South 
American and Mexican ports, and bearing to foreign parts 
where the Spanish language is spoken, multitudes of our 
young men, among whom are often pious youth of our own 
communion, and sometimes Clergymen and Laymen of high 
position in the Church. What opportunities are thus pre- 
sented for doing good by means of these cheap and portable 
publications! ‘True, it may be hard to find among the Mexi- 
can and South American Ecclesiastics, men of sutticient char- 
acter and piety to encourage efforts of liberal distribution ; 
and yet we are continually informed by our Missionary Boards 
and other agencies, that even in Brazil, and in Chili, as in other 
parts of the great Southern Peninsula, there is an awakening 
interest in matters of religion, a desire to receive and to read 
the Holy Scriptures, and to investigate the claims of the pa- 
pacy. In New Grenada, the enlightened movements of the 
Government against the papacy have alarmed the Pope, and 
excited his ineffectual remonstrances. The appearance of one 
such bold and earnest work as “ The Defense of the Authority 
of Governments against the Pretensions of the Roman Curia,” 
from the press of Lima, in Peru,is enough to prove that there is 
life even in that corrupt, and, as it were, offcast branch of the 
Church. Its author, Don Francisco de Paula G. Vigil, has 
been styled “the Melancthon of South America,” and it has 
been well said that his work (which of course has been con- 
demned at Rome) is “deserving of attention, as showing that 
we have brethren, even in that distant land, who seek as En- 
gland once sought to cast off papal corruptions without renoune- 
ing Catholic Truth ; to ask for the old paths, and to walk 
therein: to exercise Christian liberty without breaking the 





* See Church Review, Vol. VIII, p. 205, 1855. 
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unity of the Church.” The offering of such a tract, as that of 
Cosin, on the English Church and Reformation, might be to 
such a character as a cup of cold water to a thirsty soul; it 
might refresh and wheten. $e him for works he does not as yet 
dream of, and nerve him to seek such further aid at our hands, 
in the labors of genuine reform, as it would indeed be “ far 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

But without pressing these considerations, which must sug- 
gest their own enforcement to every thoughtful and earnest 
mind, we would conclude this imperfect sketch of our views 
concerning this important effort, by directing attention to the 
very marked progress which has been made, since the ~— 
Continental Association began its work, towards the revival of 
neglected truths in Europe. We do not attribute this revival 
to the operations of the Association. Far more encouraging 
it is, to see in it the moving of a mighty Providence, hick 
marks the period for such operations as peculiarly auspicious, 
and which calls for every exertion on our part, to make our- 
selves its servants and helpers under God. It is true that the 
obvious and direct results of the distribution of the publica- 
tions to which we have directed attention, have not been 
inconsiderable. The correspondence of the Principal Secre- 
tary of the Association, the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, with several persons of learning and 
eminence in Remee, has not only proved the existence among 
them of a spirit to be enlightened and to rejoice in the in- 
formation already afforded, but has called forth from divers 
foreign ecclesiastics the most earnest inquiries for further 
knowledge, and anxious applications for admission to the pale 
of the Anglican Communion. Several interesting letters 
from such parties have been already given to the public, in 
the Colonial Church Chronicle, and widely circulated by 
our Church newspapers. It cannot be doubted that many 
more such instances are likely to encourage us, as soon as 
the seed which the Association is scattering shall have had 
time to penetrate into the soil of a wider field, and to strike 
deeper roots. But it is not in such immediate and exciting 
results, gratifying as they may be to popular feeling, that 
more palvethi minds will see the greatest encouragement 
to perseverance in the work. That must be found, as we 
have hinted, in a close and pious watching of the signs of the 
times. In 1851, it was thought a great thing that cne such 
spirit as that of Hirscher could be found in Europe, to pre- 
pare the way for an era of free thouglit amongst the pro- 
fessed adherents of the Council of Trent. A little closer ob- 
servation made it apparent that there were, both in France 
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and Italy, men of deep piety and profound learning, equally sen- 
sitive to the alarming condition of thingsin the Papal Commun- 
ion, and equally desirous to discover the remedy, and to under- 
take the desired reforms. True, men bred under the oppressive 
restraints of Romanism, and living perpetually under the im- 
pending lash of its anathemas, are not naturally heroic ; and 
timid half-efforts are all that can be expected, until such symp- 
toms of wide-spread sympathy become the encouragement of 
some bolder spirit to break forth more resolutely, confiding in 
the repressed feeling of thousands, for the support of his open 
exertions. Now it must be evident to all who have watched 
the course of events since 1851, that there has been a great 
advance in the development of a free and hopeful spirit among 
the better classes of European Romanists. The promulgation 
ot the New Dogma has, in fact, confounded thousands, who ut- 
terly refusing to subscribe to such a profane novelty, are not 
yet able to “define their position,” or to decide where, in fact, 
they nowstand. ‘Unwilling to open their eyes to their condition 
they are nevertheless continually reminded by their Ultramon- 
tanist brethren, that they are in reality, already separated 
from “the unity of the Catholic Church,” unless they heartily 
accept the definition of the pontiff: and, while they seek to 
fortify themselves against such consequences, they are uncon- 
sciously acquiring, for the first time in their lives, just views of 
the limits of papal authority, and of the principles of the 
primitive Church with respect to Catholic Unity. How 
hopeful, in such a point of view, is the appearance of the 
Abbé Prompsault’s work—du Stege de Pouvoir Ecvclesiastique 
dans Eglise de Jesus Christ! True, the Abbé, like the 
lamented Laborde, concedes far too much; but their Ultra- 
montanist antagonists are continually pressing such writers 
with replies so extravagant, as naturally to stimulate further 
studies and bolder impeachments of papal pretensions. In 
such a game, Rome has nothing to hope for, and everything 
to lose: and while the Gallican principles which were sup- 
posed extinct, are daily finding new exponents and a 
defenders in France, it is noteworthy that these lend efficient 
support to such bold opponents of the new Dogma, as Thomas 
Braun, in Bavaria, and Father Morgaéz, in Spain; so that it is 
not only, in France, that witnesses are raised up against this 
last phase of papal corruption. 

Now let it be remembered that as lately as in 1852, the 
Gallican party was regarded as extinct in France, and that in 
spite of all that has been done to crush and to extinguish 
its reviving embers since then, it is now sufticiently powerful 
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to be felt, watched and feared ; and then let us reflect whether 
there is nothing in such asign. It finds, indeed, no patronage 
from the Emperor, and it is worse than frowned upon by 
nearly all the Bishops of France, who owe their mitres to 
their base subserviency to the Court of Rome. And yet, it 
is strong enough to have multiplied its publications, and 
to have paralyzed the discipline of the Romish authorities, 
who know not how to tolerate Gallicans, nor yet how to enforce 
against them the anathemas of the late Bull. It is an 
extraordinary fact, that the Abbé Guettée, the most considerable 
living author of the French Church, and its learned Histori- 
ographer, should have had the boldness to identify himself 
with the Gallican cause, and by so doing to forfeit the 
applauses and honors which, he well knew, would have been 
his lot, had he been willing to prostitute his pen to the 
service of the Ultramontanist cause. And not less noteworthy 
is the fact that he has not hesitated, in some measure, to be- 
come the patron and protector of the Observateur Catholique, a 
Gallican publication, which is, of itself, one of the most inter- 
esting tokens of reviving Catholicity, in France. 

This publication is now in its second year, and seems to enjoy 
a very liberal support. Its apparent success excited the fears 
of the Government, and inquiries were made of the chiefs of the 
post-office, as to the number of copies circulated throughout 
France. The Editors, in taking notice of this inquiry, boldly 
asserted that although a much , Sees number of copies of this 
publication went through the post-oftice than had been offi- 
cially “E toe yet a still greater number was circulated in 
France, by other means ; a large proportion of their subseri- 
bers being afraid to have it known that they are such. If so, 

rhaps no index of the true character of this reviving Gallican- 
ism could be so significant as this publication. It reflects the 
phase of Catholicity to which many are secretly prepared to 
commit themselves, who dare not so commit themselves 
individually, and openly, at present; at the same time, we 
have aright to infer that it presents a sort of average view of 
existing feelings and sentiments. Many who sustain the pub- 
lication, may be prepared to go further ; many may be timid, 
and hardly up to its mark. But, be this as it may, it isa very 
important evidence of the fact, that revived Gallicanism can- 
not be altogether such as it was in 1682. The Pope has gone 
so much further in one way, that if Gallicanism revives, it 
must go as far in the other direction. And this seems to be 
foreseen by the conductors of the Observateur Catholique, who 
already appear to represent the spirit of Cassander, rather than 
that of Bossuet, in their disposition to reduce all that is Ro- 
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mish in their creed, to its very lowest terms, and to make the 
best of all that is good even in Continental Protestantism. 
While they desire to hold their ground as professors of the 
Faith, as defined at Trent, they, nevertheless treat the Symbol 
of Pius the Fourth non-naturally, in spite of themselves, re- 
fining upon Bossuet’s Exposition, almost as much as Bossuet 
refined upon the Tridentine Catechism. They occupy, in short, 
an untenable position, and must yet learn the truth of what 
De Maistre has told them, that Gellteenton reduced to logical 
consistency, is Anglicanism. Meanwhile, it isa great thing 
to observe that the new developments of Romanism are so 
frightful, that these new Gallicans are no longer disposed to 
start atthe bugbears which have, heretofore, operated to restrain 
them within their arbitrarily chosen bounds. With all their 
enthusiasm for the memory of Bossuet, they show clearly that 
they are notso much afraid of Jansenism as he was, for they openly 
welcome as defenders of the common cause, the Jansenist Bish- 
ops of Holland, who have lately set forth such anoble pastoral, in 
opposition to the New Dogma. At the same time, and this is 
the point which has led us more especially to speak of this 
interesting periodical, its tone and bearing with reference to 
the Anglican Church, is so far in advance of anything that 
has yet proceeded from any considerable organ of professed 
Roman Catholics, that it must be regarded as almost provi- 
dentially raised up, just at this time, as a sort of counterpart 
to the operations of the Association. It has not scrupled to 
review the publications of the Association ina spirit of candor 
and commendation, admitting that false impressions have 
been disseminated in France, with respect to the Anglican 
Church, as if she had no claims to consideration apart from 
those of the Protestant sects. It has also advertised all the 
publications of the Association, and has shown every dispo- 
sition to discuss with friendliness and with frankness, the great 
principles on which the Church of England refuses subserip- 
tion to the Council of Trent. Such an auxiliary could not 
have been looked for, at the period when the work of the As- 
sociation was undertaken. It will prepare the ear and the mind 
of thousands, at least to receive what is to be said on the side of 
Anglo-Catholicity ; and at a time, when so many are looking 
for relief from their present intolerable bondage, what more 
could be required ¢ Tet us use Our opportunity in the spirit 
of faith and of prayer, and we may cheerfully ae the rest 
with God. 

These suggestions must be regarded as an appeal to those 
who are ready to receive it, for codperation and support. 
The work is one which cannot be presented effectually to the 
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popular mind; it can hope to enlist only the far-sighted, and 
the large-hearted.* Popular sympathy goes instinctively with 
the hand that bestows a Yoaf on the passing beggar, but it leaves 
uncheered the more considerate philanthrophy of the man 
who fences, and ploughs, and harrows, and scatters the seed 
from which the poor of another winter must be fed. The 
movement thus humbly begun, is designed to leaven the lit- 
erature of Europe, and to prepare the way for what God may 
be ready to do for another generation. It does not propose 
immediate results ; it undertakes the cure of evils which have 
grown with centuries, and which cannot be eradicated in a 
day. Ifit shall be encouraged and sustained, and enabled to 
enlarge itself, however, its inevitable result will be, to make 
the Church and her Literature felt in every part of the en- 
lightened world. It will invest with a new character, every 
respectable Anglican Clergyman, who travels in Europe ; 
forcing him to be a representative of her genuine theology 
and literature, and not a mere traveling idler. It will inake 
way for the publication of the best works of our great standard 
divines, ak as Pearson, and Bingham, and Bull, in all the 
modern languages. It will bring the Universities of England 
into contact and conflict with those of Germany and France. 
In short, we think we are not enthusiastic, when we say, 
that under the blessing of God, this quiet spirit of holy aggres- 
sion, which has grown up naturally, and gone forth when and 
where it was called for, may prove in its action abroad, and in 
its reaction upon the Communion from which it has sprung, 
the most important movement of the times. It will be second 
to none other, certainly, if it breaks up the isolation, and con- 
sequent inactivity of the Anglican Church, as a member of the 
Catholic body; and if it proves the channel by which its re- 
vived life, overflowing and passing into the life of other mem- 
bers of that body, is also to receive back into itself the 
enlarged spirit of Christian love, which shall enable it to feel 
habitually, as well as to profess daily, that there is yet, in the 
earth, One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, which is the 
Spouse of Christ, and against which the gates of Hell are 
never to prevail. 


* The publications of the Association are for sale at half-price to subscribers, 
by D. Dana, 381 Broadway, who is also authorized to receive subscriptions. 

“The Association has just issued a tract in the Italian Language, called the Life 
of the B. Virgin Mary. It is simply the few facts concerning her, which are stated 
in Holy Scripture, with an Introduction ; and it is designed to contrast the simple 
truth, with the enormous mass of fable which Romanism now circulates as such, 
especially in Italy. 
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Art. V.—MISS BEECHER’S “COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO 
RELIGION.” 


Common Sense applied to Religion: ov, The Bible and the 
People. By Caruartne E. Bercurr. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers, Publishers. 1857. 


Tue reader of this work will learn from it, among other 
things, that Beecherism has taken a new lease upon “publie 
notice ; and that no point in Theology may be considered so 
well established as to be beyond ec: avil or dispute. The work 
opens with a dedication quite ad captandum in its tone, 
“To the People as the safest and truest interpreters of the 
Bible, and to Woman as the Heaven- “appointed educator of 
mind.” The * People” and “ Woman” will evince a rare 
insensibility to complime nts, if they fail to acknowledge Miss 

Jeecher’s fi: attering estimate of their mission and -apabilities 
by an early and patient notice of the message she has felt 
nial to deliver. 

On other grounds than this, however, Miss Beecher’s book 
is likely to secure general, ‘and, in some quarters, serious 
attention. It attacks “openly and with an air of grave earnest- 
ness, a fundamental doctrine of the Christian Religion, and 
therefore will win a prompt audience from the alres ady large 
and still growing numbers of avowed infidels. While, on the 
other hand, claiming to receive with sincerity all that part of 

teligion which it does not deny, it professes to reconcile 
contradictions, remove difficulties, and by a new and Common 
Sense process to preserve whatever is valuable and true in the 
Christian System, by eliminating from it the complex ad- 
mixtures of traditional error: and, therefore, can hardly fail 
to be greeted with a hearty welcome by that numerous class 
who, in these days, crave the adventure of incipient doubts 
and partial denials,—standing with one foot upon the sea of 
unbelief, but afraid or unwilling to withdraw the other from 
the main land of positive truth. 

It declares the world of opinion to be in a transition state, and 
every department of it pregnant with revolutions, and reforms, 
and harmonies struggling to the birth. It advocates a Theol- 
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ogy progressive even to the reconstruction of its foundations. 
It sunnilans the faculty of Common Sense as the great organon 
of Revelation, Philosophy, Morals, and Education, and the 
destined builder of a better era; while in the unchecked 
exercise of private judgment it discovers resources compe- 
tent to the solution of every difficulty. It finds, moreover, 
cause for pointed censure in the slight veneration still paid 
by most educated minds to the decisions of Synods and 
Councils endorsed by the universal consent of Christendom, 
and patronizes as some faded relic to be handled tenderly 
for the sake of by-gone, but still memorable associations, the 
elaborate, well poised, and tenacious Divinity bequeathed 
to us by the piety and erudition of the Reformation. 
When we consider the present widespread instability of 
Religious sentiment, and the general disposition among 
several of the older sects to escape from or openly to 
sunder the restraints of Creeds and Confessions, we cannot 
doubt the temporary popularity and influence of a work 
which to such a temper and such views superadds maturity 
of thought and earnestness of purpose. There are many 
other minds, too, outside the sphere of Religion, to whom 
this work will be more or less attractive, from the fact 
that it discusses some of the profoundest questions of Meta- 
6 2 and Theology with an immediate reference to their 
yearing on methods of moral and intellectual training now 
in operation. 

But independently of all these sources of interest it will, on 
another ground, be sure of a large circulation. For, besides 
treating upon the functions of reason, the laws of language, 
the mystery of evil, and kindred themes, it is also an 
Autobiography—a record of individual experience, and, as 
such, introduces us to the secrets of a private mental history, 
abounding in those trials and agonies, through which it is not 
unusual for certain minds to pass, in emancipating themselves 
from the grasp of uncongenial dogmas. A ttle for this 
book, quite as appropriate as that which it bears, would be, 
“ High Calvinism: its effects upon the growth and happiness 
of the mind of Miss Beecher.” The importance of the book 
arises, not so much from its contents, whether in the form of 
speculation, argument, or practical results; as from the 
circumstance that it claims to be, and doubtless really is, a 
representative confession. In narrating Miss B’s intellectual 
and spiritual exodus from Calvinism, it narrates substantially 
that of a vast multitude, who, having abandoned the old 
ground, are now feeding on the husks of rationalism, or 
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endeavoring to find rest and comfort in the cheerless negations 
of a creedless faith, unwilling to surrender the Christian 
name, and yet recreant to everything in doctrine and organi- 
zation which that name includes and requires. 

As such, this book must look for its bitterest assailants, 
among the dwindling ranks of those who still cling to 
the system whose general and inevitable decay it so merci- 
lessly exposes. From our point of view, it is chiefly of 
moment only for the startling and positive confirmation it 
affords of what has frequently been urged in these pages 
in regard to the present ae and approaching fate of 
distinctive Puritanism. It is with no feeling of joy, far 
less of triumph, that we find such unequivocal testimony 
at our service. Our heart saddens at the sight of the gaps 
and fissures, and the now revealed and attested rottenness 
of that once firm and compact structure. Deserted on the 
right and on the left, mutilated here and assailed there, and 
faulted everywhere, it seems to be living out its latter 
days with a strange and ominous rapidity. We mourn to 
think of the hope and zeal that will perish with it, and 
of the dark, tumultuous anarchy that will hold sway for 
atime over the scenes of its former power. Still, the ruin, 
vast as may be its immediate consequences, will, under God, 
bring with it a compensation: for it will teach with an 
impressiveness seldom paralleled, and upon a scale likely to 
arrest human attention, the disastrous folly of separating the 
Gospel from the Church of Christ, the life of Christianity 
from its Institutions, or any existing religious development, 
whether in the shape of reform or progress, from the contin- 
uous history of its visible organization. 

It appears that Miss Beecher was led to prepare and 
publish this work, by the obstacles she encountered, and 
the failures she experienced in her efforts at Educational 
reform. She found the whole system of domestic and popular 
education resting on principles which she conceived to be 
utterly incompatible with reason, Scripture, and our mental 
constitution. She determined to do what she could personally 
and through a public organization to remedy the evil. In 
pursuance of this purpose she wrote, labored, and experi- 
mented with an energy and perseverance rarely equaled. 
After years of arduous, self-denying exertion—after enlisting 
the sympathy and aid of influential friends of both sexes— 
after giving the public the benefit of her studies, experiments, 
and predictions, she was compelled to the mortifying and 
painful acknowledgment that her plans had failed and her 
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work come to nought. Under the smart and chagrin of 
disappointment, she turned to inquire into the causes. With 
a natural partiality for her own devices, she discovered 
in them none of these causes; but found them all in tenets, 
prejudices, and traditions which she trusts to time and this 
work to demolish. After enumerating several minor influ- 
ences hostile to her scheme, she declares the main impedi- 
ment to its success to consist in what universal Christendom 
believes to be an essential doctrine of Revealed Religion 
and an evident fact of human consciousness, the doctrine, 
namely, that by nature we are all dead in “trespasses and 
sins.” 

“The real difficulty,” she says, ‘‘at the root of all is the indifference to the 
training of the habits of childhood resulting from the long-established dogma 
of a misformed mind, whose propagated incapacity is not within the reach of 
educational training.” p. 324. 


It is, therefore, the design of this book to construct a new 
and better system of Christian Ethics, with a view to the 
needed reform in popular education. To this end, Miss 
Beecher labors to prove that the doctrine of native depravity, 
or original, birth-sin, is a fiction of Theology unsupported by 
the Word of God and opposed to the intuitive convictions of 
reason—that it was an invention of St. Augustine—unknown 
to the early Christians—that, once adopted, as a part of the 
Faith, it gradually fortified itself by tradition, custom, and 
prejudice—that it is now taught and received only in virtue of 
the power of prescription and the fear of ecclesiastical pains 
and penalties; and finally, that it is the fruitful source of 
stupendous evils in the moral discipline of mankind. Having 
demolished the hated dogma which so long marred her 
inward peace and, at last, caused the defeat of her cherished 
scheme of culture, she proceeds to elaborate the true view, 
as she terms it, of Human Nature. As preliminary to this, 
she examines the structure and powers of the mind regarded 
by her as consisting of Understanding, Susceptibilities, and 
Will: first, however, laying down as the basis of all reason- 
ing, a series of axioms, or intuitions. Then comes Scriptural 
exegesis, and lastly the testimony of experience. By these 
processes, she arrives at the conclusion that every human 
being is born with a perfect mental constitution—that sin is to 
be found exclusively in voluntary action, and that by proper 
education, proper habits, proper social influence, and proper 
circumstances generally, that voluntary action may be so 
regulated as to be perfect: free, that is, from sin, “so far as 
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the nature of things will allow,” and as exempt from flaw or 
defect as the constitution from which it proceeds. 

To illustrate the Theological and Ethical bearing of tliis 
theory, one application of it will suftice, and that we shall 
give in the writer’s own language : 

“The end for which we are made is to ‘glorify God’ by obedience to those 
laws by which ‘the most happiness with the least evil is to be secured to His vast 
eternal empire.’ Atthe first birth of a child, it is impossible in the nature of 
things, for it to feel and act for the happiness of others till it has learned to 
know what gives pleasure and pain to se/f, and to understand that there are 
other beings who can thus suffer and enjoy: so that a child, by iis very nature, is 
at first obliged to be selfish in the exercise of faculties which in reference to the 
great whole, are perfect. The second birth is the sudden or the gradual entrance 
into a life in which the will of the Creator is to control the self-will of the creature ; 
while under the influence of love and gratitude to Him, and guided by faith in 
His teachings, living chiefly for the great commonwealth, takes the place of living 
chiefly for self. For this, the supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit is promised to 
all who seek it; and without this aid, success is hopeless. But the grand instru- 
mentality is the right training of parents and teachers.” p. 333. 

This, according to Miss Beecher, fills up the meaning of 
those words of Scripture, “ to be born again,” to be “ created 
anew,” to be “ made new creatures in Christ Jesus,” to “ pass 
from death unto life,” “to be sanctified by the Holy Ghost!” 
This, too, is the theory of human nature and of its depravity, 
for which she argues and pleads! This is the theory which, in 
her view, underlies and conditions the future progress of man- 
kind! This is the corner-stone of the improved Christian 
ethics ‘out of which alone can be constructed a more whole- 
some and effective education! And this, too, is common 
sense—the intuitions of reason as applied to the interpretation 
of Divine Revelation and the solution of one of the deepest 
mysteries of human life! 

There seems to be something extremely offensive to a por- 
tion of the Beecher family, in the received doctrine of Original 
Sin. It has been honored by them with two very elaborate 
attacks; the one professedly seeking to render it acceptable 
to reason, the other, declaring it a libel upon God, and an un- 
just disparagement of human nature. In “The Conflict of 
Ages,” Rev. Edward Beecher undertakes to conciliate the 
statements of Scripture and the supposed demands of reason, 
by interposing the baseless conceit of Origen, that the fall 
occurred in a pre-existent state of the soul, where every ele- 
ment of personal responsibility was complete. In “Common 
Sense applied to Religion,” Miss Catharine Beecher attempts to 
remove the difficulty by reviving, in all the apparent freshness of 
an original proposition, the condemned and exploded heresy of 
Pelagins. It isa pity that so much talent and dialectic skill 
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should be expended in stripping off the grave-clothes in which 
these old soolahens have slumbered for so many ages. And our 
pity changes to wonder when we remember that such drudgery 
is performed by the vaunted doctrinaires of Theological progress. 
Considering how much is said in this work about improvements 
in Theology, and about the valuable results, in the shape of doc- 
trine and interpretation, to be secured by the application of 
the “laws and language of common sense,” the reader might 
justly claim some better fruit of the new method, than a re- 
hash of an old heresy. 

The fact is, though truth is one and error is manifold, yet the 
latter in respect of the essentials of Christianity, seems to have 
exhausted its varieties, and condemned its disciples to the monoto- 
nous labor of repetition. Thisiscertainly true of all false doctrine 
upon the nature of God, and the nature of man—the two great 
starting points of religious error. Active, ingenious, and eru- 
dite as the unbelief of our age has shown itself; boastful as it 
has been of new methods, new discoveries, and new resources 
in history, natural science, and philology, it has failed to pro- 
duce a single strictly original error, concerning God or man. 
The only novelty about the foes it has marshaled, consists in 
the visors with which they have entered the field of battle, 
and many even of these have turned out to be thefts from the 
lost armor of forgotten heretics. It is the misfortune of Miss 
Beecher, and other would-be explorers in a fancied new 
world of thought, that they prosecute their labors under the 
fatal disadvantage of having been anticipated. We ought not, 
therefore, to blame her for what she cannot help. But, on the 
other hand, we hope she will not take it ill if we pronounce 
every one of her assumed originalities, whether of theory or 
practice, a battered, well-worn souvenir of some contest in 
theology or metaphysics, long ago set at rest. 

The writer entertains a wise distrust as to the immediate suc- 
cess of her theory of a perfect mental and moral constitution of hu- 
man nature, as applied to the practical work of education. To 
weaken or remove some objections to it, arising from habit, 
ake penal or conviction, she reluctantly unveils to the public 
1er own painful experience of the system she labors to over- 
throw. Experiences, when frankly and fully told, are always 
taking, because they are of the soul’s life, and bear upon them 
its sorrow and its joy. Miss Beecher’sis one of thissort. It is 
so full of point and significance, and at the same time so free 
from reserve, as to require little or no comment. She fre- 
quently declares that her whole religious discipline proceeded 
upon “a dreadful mistake somewhere,” and, as the following 
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extracts will show, she leaves no room for doubt as to her 
belief where that mistake was, and in what it consisted. 


“My intellectual character was a singular compound of the practical and the 
imaginative. I early formed a habit of reverie and castle building as my chief in- 
ternal source of enjoyment. Socially, I was good natured and sympathizing. 
Morally, I had a strong sense of justice, but was not naturally so conscientious as 
some of the other children.” 

“Up to the age of sixteen, my conceptions on the subject of religion, were 
about these: that God made me and all things, and was very great, and good, 
and wise ; that he knew all I thought and did; that because Adam and Eve dis- 
obeyed him once only, he drove them out of Eden, and then so arranged it that 
all their descendants would be born with wicked hearts, and that, though this did 
not seem either just or good, it was so; that I had such a wicked heart that I 
could not feel or act right in anything till I had a new one; that God only could 
give me a new heart; that if I died without it, I should go to a lake of fire and 
brimstone, and be burned alive in it forever; that Jesus Christ was very good and 
very sorry for us, and came to earth and suffered and died to save us from this 
dreadful doom ; that revivals, were times when God the Holy Spirit, gave people new 
hearts ; that, when revivals came, it was best to read the Bible, and pray, and go 
to meetings, but that at other times it was of little use.” 


Though she enjoyed every advantage of regular instruction, 
yet such wasa summary of her religious convictions at six- 
teen. She confesses, indeed, that what she heard, was so dull 
and unintelligible, that it made little impression upon her. It 
will be observed, that her summary contains nothing to show 
whether she had ever been Baptized or not, nothing about 
duties arising out of Bartism, nothing to indicate that her 
religious training had the slightest reference to Baptism. That 
training instead of teaching her that she had been brought 
into a relation to God demanding the duties of faith, repent- 
ance, and obedience ; that she was bound to renounce all sin, 
and that God had pledged Himselt'to help her do so ; that by 
complying with the conditions growing out of that new rela- 
tion, she could do acts acceptable to God and gradually grow 
up into the likeness of her Saviour—instead of teaching her 
such Christian facts, it seems to have turned her mind to in- 
quiries about the Divine nature and attributes, God’s relation 
to the universe, and especially to the origin of evil and its 
punishment; God’s relation to the scheme of grace as deter- 
mined by absolute decrees, followed up by questions about 
“ natural ability,” and “ moral inability,” and about re‘vals, 
as the stated occasions when the Holy Spirit gave people new 
hearts. We wonder not, that, as her dooule matured, she 
thought there was “ a dreadful mistake somewhere ;” and we 
wonder less that her subsequent eaperience should have been 
what it was, or that her convictions should finally have shaped 
themselves into the teachings of this book. 
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“By ‘revival preaching,” she says, ‘I was taught to look at God asa great 
‘moral governor,’ whose chief interest was, ‘to sustain his law.’ Then there 
seemed to be two kinds of right and wrong, the ‘Common,’ and the ‘ Evangeli- 
cal.’ According to this distinction, I could not feel or do anything that was right 
or acceptable to God, till my birth-gift of a depraved heart was renewed bya 
special divine interposition. The selection of the recipients of this favor, was 
regulated by a divine decree of ‘election’ without reference to any acts of a 
being who did nothing but évil, and only evil till this favor was bestowed. It 
was this view of the case that had the chief influence in leading to an entire neg- 
lect of all religious concerns. It was so nearly like a matter of mere chance, and 
there seemed so little adaptation of means to ends, that, to one so hopeful, and 
at the same time so practical, there was very little motive of any kind to lead a 
religious life.” 


Frem sixteen to twenty she was occasionally thoughtful, 
but generally indifferent, now rendered serious by the death 
of a tender and beloved mother, and now distressed that suc- 
cessive “ revivals” should pass by and leave her unconverted: 
deeming it her misfortune, not her fault, that she was not re- 
newed. At length came upon her the great affliction of her 
life—the death of the one to whom she was betrothed. This 
sent her back with a heart softened by grief, and an under- 
standing bowed by the stern dispensation of Providence, to 
“ religious reading, prayer, and mental conflict.” Shut up in 
profound seclusion, she spent week after week upon the 
writings of Edwards and Dwight. 

“T hoped for nothing, cared for nothing, but to become a Christian, yet no one 
could tell me intelligibly how to do it, while it was clear that all expected nothing 
from my efforts, and that all was dependent ona divine efflatus that was to change 
the birth-gift of a depraved heart. And yet I was told the fault was all my 
own, and that it was my obstinate unwillingness to do what was required that 
alone made it needful for God to interfere.” 


So passed several dark and dreary months. But again the 
same result followed and her trials ended as before, in the 
secret conviction that “there must be a dreadful mistake some- 
where.” Thus her inner life rolled on through the vicissitudes 
and labors of years, she at one time declaring that the only doc- 
trine of Revelation which gave her earnestness of purpose and 
impelled her to exertion for the spiritual good of others, was 
that of the eternal and irremediable loss of the Soul—a doctrine 
which, as she says, neither reason nor Revelation would sutter 
her to escape—at another, confessing that “the prayers, 
hymns, and sermons conformed to the theory of religion” in 
which she had been trained: and “ especially the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ,” excited within her, “ feelings of dis- 
gust and abhorrence.” 

These items of experience foreshadow and prepare us for 
the conclusions to which she finally arrived, and for the proof 
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and diffusion of which this work is published: conclusions 
which though unavowed, she practically acted upon for years 
in the work of education, and which, consistently enough in a 
person not “naturally so conscientious as some,” did not pre- 
vent her from passing before the public as a sincere professor 
of what was known as “ the Orthodox Faith.” These conclu- 
sions were, that “every child is born into the world witha 
nature free from all taint of evil ;” and that “the distinctive 
feature of the regenerated soul, is the a/l-controlling purpose 
of acting right by obeying all the laws of the Creator, as dis- 
covered by the light of Nature, or by His Revealed Word.” 
Though, as Miss Beecher avows, she does not expect any 
“striking or immediate result” from her work, yet she evi- 
dently regards this as a most favorable juncture for its 
appearance, and for reasons which she gives in the shape of 
testimony deemed by her entirely unimpeachable. It will 
be read with interest by those who are wont to think that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has a work assigned her in 
this country, whose gravity and importance, it is impossible 
to exaggerate: the work, namely, of guarding and transmit- 
ting the Faith, the Order, and the Institutions of Christianity. 


“It is the hope of the author,” says Miss Beecher, ‘‘ to do something to promote 
a renewed discussion of these subjects, under more favorable auspices than have 
heretofore existed. The circumstances that favor and indicate such a renewal 
are, in the first place, a gradual change that has been going on the last thirty 
years in the theological world. One striking indication of this change is the almost 
universal neglect of ‘indoctrinating preaching’ among the younger clergy in 
those sects where, forty years ago, it was deemed indispensable to suecess. An 
equal or greater change is apparent among the laity. The strong Calvinistie doe- 
trines that used to be so reverently received are either simply tolerated or quietly 
rejected. This is particularly the case with mothers and teachers, both in the 
family and in the secular and sunday schools.” 


This, of course, will be no news to many of our readers, and 
we quote it only because of the source whence it comes. The 
general abandonment of all definite, systematic, doctrinal 
instruction in favor of the topics and issues of philanthropy 
and reform is a fact of which no ordinary observer in New 
England can be ignorant. And yet, as our pages in pre- 
vious years will show, the plain inferences from this fact have 
been uniformly and pertinaciously denied by those whom they 
chiefly affected. 

Having disposed of Miss B’s experience and testimony, we 
now proceed to a more direct consideration of the leading 
point in her book, viz: the alledged connection between the 
prevailing doctrine of original sin and the general inefliciency 
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if not positive neglect of early Christian training. Her 
handling of this doctrine is a curiosity, as well for its logic as 
for its Scriptural exegesis. As between Christians we do not 
consider the doctrine open for debate. If there be anything 
in the whole range of Theology which the Church may be 
deemed to have settled by its universal and continuous 
sanction, itis this. All forms and kinds of evidence combine 
with singular unanimity for its confirmation. From Genesis 
to Revelation, God’s Word presents an unvarying witness, 
its teaching growing clearer and clearer as it approaches the 
advent of the remedy. History finds it impossible to take 
but one view. Wherever facts have obliged it to fall back 
upon a theory of human nature, it has never been able to 
discover but one with which those facts would harmonize. 
Individual experience echoes that of the race as found in its 
annals since time began. While reason, whether proceeding 
deductively or inductively—from principles to facts or from 
facts to principles—has never been able to escape the unpleas- 
ant conclusion, that every soul is born with a nature in- 
clined to evil by reason of a transmitted corruption. Ef- 
fects prove not only the existence of a cause, but the nature 
of the effects proves the nature of the cause. In this case 
the effects are uniformly, universally, and continuously evil; 
therefore the cause must be evil. What always and under all 
circumstances when left to itself works wrong, must be wrong. 
The derangement must be in the principle, not merely in its 
operation. It cannot be accidental or circumstantial—and if 
removed at all it must be by the application of a remedy 
deeper and mightier than itself. It could be only a radical, 
internal evil of this sort that would relieve the language of 
Scripture, in respect to our natural estate, from the charge of 
exaggeration. It was an evil felt to be at the very core of our 
moral being—and such only that drew from St. Paul that cry 
of agony, “ Wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’ It was to a disorder no less 
than one reaching to the very sources of life, that the fathers, 
following in the wake of Scripture, gave such names as these ; 
mali tradux, a transmitted or inherited evil; malum domes- 
ticum, an evil within the soul’s household ; infusum et coagu- 
latum delictorum contagium, the infused and concentrated 
contagion of all offenses, also peccati contagium ex origine, a 
sinful taint from the beginning ; and lastly, nature vitium, the 
vice or defect of nature. These brief phrases sufficiently 
embody the spirit of patristic testimony. 

Now to all these proofs, which together rise to the certainty 
of a demonstration, Miss B. opposes assertion, hypothesis, 
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some practical difficulties in education, and, above all, her 
own intuition of Divine justice. Her formula is, God could 
not do so and so; therefore, He has not done so and so; for- 
getting that it is hardly within her capacity to measure and 

efinitively settle the possibilities of God’s action: and next, 
that Original Sin—the subject of the argument—is said to be 
original in reference to man, the second cause, and in no re- 
spect in reference to God, the first cause. All sin, both origi- 
nal and actual, according to the terms of its definition, is the 
result of rebellion against God’s law, and therefore, what- 
ever its consequences, can cast no imputation upon the Divine 
justice. Our nature before the fall was good, and so far as it 
is the work of God, it is good still. Its substance is good ; its 
faculties of rational action are good; and so far, God is their 
creator and preserver. But the sin which is in them, and of 
them, is the product of the abused freedom of Adam, whose 
corruption and disorder became those of the race, because he 
was the root and federal head of the whole family of man. 
But these are the common-places of Theology, and they need 
not here be enlarged upon. ' 

There is a strong family likeness among all the assailants of 
this doctrine. It shows itself nowhere more prominently than 
in their style of argument. They treat the Scripture as a sub- 
ordinate element in the discussion, adjusting its testimony to a 
— theory, and interpreting its explicit, doctrinal 
anguage, so as to square with the assumed necessities of ra- 
tional conviction. They argue all points as though the light 
were in themselves, and the obscurity were in the Word of 
God. They illuminate Revelation, not Revelation them. They 
reveal Revelation, not receive it. And then, they are so ami- 
ably oblivious of a fact which, to the wise, always teaches hu- 
mility and distrust—the fact, namely, that their method of 
getting rid of one difficulty drives them into others far more 
formidable. This work leaves no room for doubt as to the 
family to which its author belongs. It is none other than that 
“ Happy Family,” who agree only in a joint assault upon the 
old dogmatic statements of Christianity, while engaged in a 
perpetual internal quarrel about what are and what are not 
the ¢ntuitions of reason. 

Miss B’s method is essentially the same as that of Francis 
Newman and Theodore Parker. She begins with axioms—in- 
tuitive convictions of the understanding and the conscience. 
On this she builds a philosophy of thought, duty, and life. 
Before this philosophy, as the supreme tribunal, she cites the 
Word of God for trial and judgment. And the sentence in 
this case is, that it teaches nothing contrary to the theory of a 
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perfect mental and moral organization, and gives no counte- 
nance to the doctrine of hereditary depravity. Theodore 
Parker erects a like tribunal, and makes a like citation, the 
only difference consisting in a slightly enlarged list of axioms; 
the result is,that we have no Revelation at all, in the ordinary 
sense: what we call so, being only the religious consciousness 
of the best and purest minds of the race cast into the shape of 
a written seem Francis Newman gives another stretch to 
the intuitional authority of reason, and from the same tribunal 
of criticism, gives sentence that there is not only no Revela- 
tion in fact, but that there cc.. be none in a literal, written 
form. We will not say of Miss B., gnoscitur a, sociis, in any 
other sense than in respect to her method of reasoning upon 
the themes of Revealed Religion. She gives ample evidence 
of her attachment to all of the Christian scheme which she 
does not reject. And yet, curiously enough, she announces 
her intention to devote a distinct branch of a forthcoming vol- 
ume to an argument in favor of the necessity and probability 
of a Revelation, while expressing b > “disgust and abhor- 
rence at the Atoning Sacrifice of Jesus Curist,” and her con- 
tempt and dislike for the “dogma” of the birth-sin of human 
nature. Take away the Fall of Man, and Redemption pur- 
chased by the Sacrifice of Cemist—take away, in other words, 
the necessity and the gift of Redemptior, and the great mass 
of dying souls would care little for an argument rom Miss L., 
or anybody else, to prove the existence of that which, by its 
very nature, was worthless as a remedy, and therefore a delu- 
sion and a cheat. 

We conie now to the practical side of the book before us, 
the importance of early training, the general neglect of such 
training, and the causes of this neglect. With much here 
urged upon the first point, we cordially agree. The Chapter 
on Habit, its nature, formation and influence, contains many 
valuable suggestions. Much of it is doubtless the iruit of long 
and careful observation in the discipline of young minds. Its 
only fault is that which is common to the whole work, attrib- 
uting to nature more than belongs to it, and denying to Di- 
vine agency its proper place in the regeneration and develop- 
ment of moral character. What is said of right habits in 
themselves, the facility with which they may be formed, if 
the attempt be early begun; their subsequent power in secur- 
ing the ends of virtue, and in embracing the whole moral action 
of the soul, as well as in modifying and perfecting the pro- 
portions and combinations of its constitutional powers, is true, 
but so far as the ultimate end of culture is concerned, it is 
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true only on the presumption of right relations subsisting be- 
tween nature and grace. Habit is an auxiliary to Christian 
character, but not its source. Its office is to mature something 
already begun. It is an instrument to be ever in the 
service of a principle anterior to and nobler than itself. If 
religiously good, if acting in conformity to a Divine rule, it 
arises out of and blends with the energies of a supernatural 
order. Thus defined and affiliated, its value and importance 
can hardly be overrated. 

As to the neglect of Christian nurture, the source of right 
moral habits, there can be no question as to its lamentable 
orevalence. The evidence is everywhere painfully abundant. 
No Christian duty is more generally disregarded, or, where 
attempted, more imperfectly done. The generation now enter- 
ing upon responsible life is a many-tongued witness to the fact. 
Look where we will, the evil stares us in the face. We sce it 
in our religion ; we feel it in society, in business, in politics. 
It is thrust upon us by the disorders of family government, 
and the diminished authority of law. Even the ordinary, staple 
virtues which are often found unallied with any great purity 
of life or elevation of purpose, as honesty in secular dealings, 
fidelity to contracts, reverence fur truth as between man and 
man, respect for the decrees of judiciaries, a high sense of per- 
sonal honor, even these are rapidly perishing from the hearts 
of the busy masses. 

The causes for this state of things are various, and will be as 
rariously rated as there are different schools of opinion. Miss 
Beecher attributes this sad decay in Christian nurture to the 
influence of the birth-sin doctrine, and to what she believes to 
be the consequent attitude of the whole Church upon the sub- 
ject of early training. She asserts, that “The whole energies 
of the Church, in its distinctive character, are organized to 
remedy the evil after the mind is educated wrong, while little 
is attempted by the agency of organization to secure its right 
education,” and that this misdirection of ecclesiastical energy 
is owing to the prevailing view of the native depravity of the 
human mind. She is, no doubt, well informed upon every- 
thing pertaining to the several Denominations. And yet it 


would not be strange if her zeal in the defense and propaga- 


tion of a favorite theory should have led her to overstate some 

of their troubles and failures. Tor this reason, we think it fair 

to abate somewhat from her declarations of fact, as well as 

from her argumentative inferences. We do not believe that 

in any one of the Christian bodies of the land, there is such a 

total misemployment of energy in religious training as she rep- 
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resents. The work they appear to be doing is done very in- 
efficiently. Much time and strength, we know, are wasted by 
them on plans partially or radically defective, but not, in our 
opinion, to the extent she claims. The duty of early nurture 
is generally recognized, though its importance to personal re- 
ligion is variously estimated. Views upon this are toned and 
modified by what is held in regard to the elements, conditions, 
and tests of individual conversion. 

But admitting the case to be as bad as Miss B. describes it, 
her mode of accounting for it is fallacious and unsatisfactory. 
She is in error as to the true causes. She names, indeed, but 
one, and that a wrong one. Iler autobiography shows, it 
seems to us, that her early training was a failure, not because 
of the orthodox view of human nature, not because of the re- 
ceived idea of “a propagated incapacity,” but because of a 
one-sided and defective apprehension of the remedy. It was 
produced, not by the true view of human nature, but by the 
distorted view of the scheme revealed for the healing of its 
malady. There was a sundering of things which God had 
joined together. The first Adam was made to appear in_sub- 
jective effect more prominently than the second Adam. Fede- 
ral headship was presented in all its universality on the side 
of ruin, while 38 ae headship on the side of redemption was 

resented under limitations at once partial and dispiriting. 
The gulf opened by the birth-sin was disclosed in all its depth 
of terror and abasement, while the means of escape were shut 
up within the grasp of an absolute decree, one of whose les- 
sons to man was that only an elect few would be the subjects 
of the saving grace it controlled and dispensed. That, verily, 
is a paralyzing as well as gloomy Theology, which rises on the 
one side out of the doctrine of “ total depravity,” and on the 
other ont of the doctrines of “ election” and “ limited atone- 
ment ;” true in its estimate of human impotence, but untrue 
in its estimate of the fullness and freeness of redeeming grace. 
Here theologically was “the dreadful mistake” which so 
haunted the mind of Miss B., and which, singularly enough, 
her acute and thoughtful intellect failed to discover and ex- 
pose. Right views of the mission and offices of Christ—right 
views of the atonement, and the means of applying its bene- 
fits—right views of the Church in its relations to the indi- 
vidual soul, would have relieved her of this “ dreadful mis- 
take,” and harmonized, to her conception, the Divine economy 
with the birth-facts of human nature. Whatever disasters, then, 
to our nurture, this work attributes to “the prevailing notion 
of original sin,” we regard as due to an erroneous dividing of 
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the Word of God, and a defective apprehension as well as use 
of His redemptive scheme. 

But the work of Christian nurture has been crippled by 
other causes than this. Prominent among these is the “ Re- 
vival” method of recruiting the Church. Though now in com- 
parative disgrace, it was some years since held in high esteem 
by the several Denominations of the country. It was gene- 
rally regarded by them as the most effective instrumentality 
for the conversion of souls. The Church’s future was made 
to depend on the use which believers made of it. By its 
power, congregations were born anew in a day. It brought 
with it new tests of Christian character, and new forms of 
Christian experience. For a time, it put literally a new face 
upon much of the Christianity of the land. It created Pente- 
costal days at will, and inspired many of its chosen and suc- 
cessful laborers with the feeling that their gifts were not only 
special, but only less than — and miraculous. It had its 
trial upon a large scale, both in popes of time and souls.. It 
brought forth fruit other than that which was immediately gath- 
ered, an after crop so full of all manner of tares as first to di- 
minish the confidence, and then to chill the zeal of its advo- 
cates. It is now the common opinion in quarters where it 
once obtained most favor, that, as a movement, it was abnor- 
mal and extreme, and that as a standard means for the spread 
of religion, it was impossible in itself, and fraught with seri- 
ous dangers to Christian faith and order. 

For the present, it is our purpose to deal with only one of 
its evils. Before doing this, however, we would say that 
while condemning the technical “ Revival” system, and re- 
cording our estimate of its pernicious consequences to one of 
the most solemn and momentous interests of the Christian 
world, we would avow our full conviction that God’s Spirit 
does at times accompany the means of grace with unwonted 
power, with such pe. as to bring the careless to repentance, 
and to renew and invigorate, as by special interposition, the 
waning spiritual life of his ‘e" In saying this, we say 
only what every Prayer Book Churchman will cordially as- 
sent to, and what the work of many a Lenten season fully 
confirms. — 

Of the Revival scheme, it is not the worst evil that it makes 
piety to consist in fervid exercises of feeling, nor that it mul- 
tiplies false conversions and spurious experiences, ending in 
an unscriptural, disordered type of religion; nor yet, that it 
breeds neglect of the ordinary means of grace, stimulating b 
the special until the regular becomes distasteful; but that it 
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turns Christian ministers and Christian parents away from 
that essential and commanding duty of a living Church, the 
training of children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. Here is its most fatal result. In this form, many Com- 
munions are to-day reaping its bitter fruits. They abandoned 
a great law of God’s spiritual kingdom for an invention of 
their own. They exchanged organic life for a life that was 
exceptional, and therefore, in its continuous action, artificial. 
They forsook the covenant basis of growth, and gave up the 
permanent power of discipline, for the methods and appli- 
ances of immediate and conscious conversion. And the result 
is the dark picture drawn by Miss B. of the present state of 
Christian nurture among them. Under such a policy, it was 
a simple necessity that Baptism should come to be esteemed 
worthless, neither giving nor assuring, and scarcely promising 
grace ;, that family training should be overlooked, and _pasto- 
ral instruction of the young disregarded. The logic which 
dispensed with these was brief and plain. Why spread over 
years of watchful, unceasing labor, what some approaching 
“Revival” would accomplish in a day or week? Why toil 
on slowly, with here a little and there a little, word upon 
word, and precept upon precept, when the task could be as 
well done, if not better, by the concentrated energy of such a 
season when Bible, and sermon, and prayer, ne hymn, and 
anxious seat would be clothed with a Divine power? So rea- 
soned the parent by his fireside, and so reasoned the pastor in 
his study. And so, too, pretty much ceased the parent’s and 
the pastor’s proper work, and with them all reverent and faith- 
ful use of the Sacraments. 

From the Revival! theory as a cause of decaying energy in 
Christian nurture, the transition is easy to another cause whose 
power it has contributed not a little to advance. We refer to 
the theory and practice of popular education now in the as- 
cendant. These, though effects of theological and _ political 
tendencies tliat began to work during the last generation, de- 
serve to be regarded now as one of the causes of the lessened 
attention to Christian nurture. They have, for some time past, 
been efficient auxiliaries in promoting the state of things out 
of which they partially sprang. Indifference to creeds and 
confessions, and to the instruction founded upon them, ob- 
tained in the sphere of religion before it obtained in the di- 
rection and government of the Public School system. That 
system would never have drifted into its present isolation from 
all definite, doctrinal Christianity, if the prevailing religion of 
the country had been thoroughly grounded upon a dogmatic 
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platform. A completely secularized, irreligious, popular edu- 
cation, was the necessary offspring of an undoctrinal, creed- 
less Christianity. What Christians did not care to defend eccle- 
siastically, the masses were not likely to reverence when they 
were called to pass upon the question how much or how little 
of Christianity their School system should recognize. In this 
form, then, our School system has aided and abetted the decay 
of Christian nurture. It has promoted the undogmatice spirit 
of the time. It has said, and by its practice continues to say, 
that Christian morals are separable from Christian truth, and 
that the life of Christianity can be had without its doctrines and 
institutions. Now, it would be idle to occupy our space with an 
argument to prove that all sound and effective religious nur- 
ture must rest upon and be fed by definite convictions of truth. 
Training without doctrine, training without a creed, training 
without a platform and guide for the teacher and the taught, 
is an absurdity, a rope of sand, mere leaves and branches 
without a living root. But this is not the only sense in which 
our popular education has damaged the cause of religious 
training. It appears to be what it is not, and to do what it 
does not. It wie the dignity and prerogatives of a disci- 
pline coextensive with the whole nature of man, while in fact 
its province is confined almost entirely to the intellectual side 
of that nature. The undiscriminating and the careless—and 
these are always the majority—fail to see this as they ought. 
The system is called education. It means to them more than 
it means in itself. They hear the word, and instinctively asso- 
ciate with it an ethical element. They take it for granted that 
there can be no education which does not train the will and 
affections as well as the brain. Thus the very name becomes a 
deception, while the thing itself is even worse in the conse- 
quences to which, under these circumstances, it may lead. The 
moral nature is uncared for, no direct effort being made in its 
behalf, under the supposition that it is alreay under the guard- 
ianship of what wears the title and assumes the task of a sys- 
tem of education. In this way, religious nurture is thrust one 
side in the popular estimate, its appropriate work being indi- 
rectly, or at least nominally assumed elsewhere, and yet where 
assumed, methodically neglected. Such, according to our 
view, are the causes of that sore evil over which our author 
mourns, and in which the wise cannot but see a sad omen for 
the future of Christendom. 

In conclusion, we shall invite our readers’ attention toa brief 
comparison of the several systems of Christian nurture which 
have, from time to time, been the subjects of discussion and 
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trial. These schemes are four in number. We shall treat of 
them briefly and in general terms, our object being to state 
and range hon side by side, not to argue for or against either. 
Of their value and adaptation there are three reliable tests— 
viz: the word of God, our own nature, and actual experience. 

I. The first of these systems of Christian nurture is that pre- 
sented in the work before us. It has had various names ac- 
cording to themodifications it has undergone, or rather accord- 
ing to the sources of the errors it has successively embodied. 
It may as it now stands be styled indifferently, Pelagian, Soci- 
nian, or Unitarian, the first referring to a theory of human 
nature running up to a theory of the Godhead, the second and 
third to a theory of the Godhead running down into one of 
human nature. Error at either point logically develops into 
error at the other. This system of nurture claims for man a 
perfect and sinless organization at birth. It affirms his natural 
power to please God in virtue of that organization. It regards 
all sin as originating in conscious volition, and that but for in- 
fluences and circumstances extraneous to the will its action 
would be as perfect as would be possible, in our present grade 
of intelligence and moral capacity. Its hope is in a har- 
monious and comprehensive culture, which, while it develops 
from within, will remove obstacles from without. It accepts’ 
as necessary auxiliaries the agency of the Holy Spirit, the 
truth, example, and offices of Christ, together with such eccle- 
siastical institutions as existing emergencies in life and society 
may require. As might be presumed from its view of our 
natural state and its estimate of the character of sin, it looks 
upon Calvary merely as the scene of the world’s grandest mar- 
tyrdom, and upon the atonement as a figure of speech—a con- 
venient phrase for setting forth the agency of truth and exam- 
ple in freeing humanity from the guilt and dominion of trans- 
gression. 

The advocates of this system differ somewhat in the state- 
ment of details; and each, doubtless, would see something to 
dissent from in our own; but we believe we have given the sub- 
stance accurately ; and the amount of it all is that reason ac- 
cepts Revelation as a supplement to itself, Christ as a guide, and 
the spirit as an indwelling, divine influence persuading to the 
right and thus bracing the native power of the will. Of course 
it is only by courtesy that such a scheme can be called Chris- 
tian, or the nurture it gives distinctively religious. Ifa spiritual 
discipline resting on such principles be all we need—or in it- 
self true, then the Church has been all wrong from the be- 
ginning, and its holiest children have shaped themselves 
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upon an exaggerated ideal, and bequeathed a type of experi- 
ence more lovely and exalted than their faith demanded :— 
then, too, must the best natures who have adorned our race be 
convicted of having displayed an artificial agony in their war- 
fare with sin and in their terror at the consequences of guilt; 
and, following upon these, the Scriptures themselves must be 
rewritten, the Church reorganized, and the experience of man- 
kind reversed,—things none of which are at all likely. 

II. The second system of Christian nurture is that of Cal- 
vinism. This abases human nature to the last degree and 
correspondingly exalts the Divine sovereignty. It represents 
us as coming into the world with a nature inherently corrupt, 
bringing with it a birth-sin derived from Adam, and utterly 
impotent to do any acts well pleasing to God. It receives all 
that Revelation offers—its peculiarity consisting in the man- 
ner in which it combines and methodizes what it there re- 
ceives. It givesa prominent place to Baptism, regarding the 
Baptized as brought into a divine covenant, and as thereby 
enabled to partake of all the benefits of redemption. It treats 
them relatively and presumptively as children of God, mem- 
bers of Christ, and inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven. 
And yet, while teaching the Baptismal basis of nurture, it 
makes the grace of Baptism and all its results contingent upon 
election. Grace may or may not go with it, those only re- 
ceive it who are the elect, for it is only the elect who shall be 
saved, and it is only to such as shall be saved that grace is 
given; for once given it is irresistible and cannot fail of its 
end. Thus the Calvinistic system tends to neutralize the mo- 
tive power of the divine promises. Not content to leave the 
secret counsels of God where they belong, it places them be- 
tween the individual soul and the means of redemption. Mys- 
teries of God’s will are not allowed to remain in the back- 
ground, but are thrust forward into the van of Revealed truth, 
and made to wield a practical influence due only to the doc- 
trines which more immediately concern the soul’s commence- 
ment and progress in the divine life. In this way it cripples both 
the work of nature and the work of grace. It plants the germ 
of discouragement in the soil of Christian hope. It leaves 
room for doubt, and thereby tempts to inaction, where it should 
use the language of assurance and certainty. It seems inevit- 
able that in the average of mankind human exertion, whether 
that of pastor, parent, or child, should languish under a nur- 
ture which so insists upon the universality and virulence of the 
disease and, in the same breath, upon the mysterious limitations 
of the cure. Tonerve souls for the great contest, to keep their eye 
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fixed upon the crown of life, to animate them with confidence 
in the unceasing warfare with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, to inspire them with the conviction that the daily dying 
is the path to immortality, they must be made to see them- 
selves through the plan of God’s saving mercy, and to measure 
their ruin in the first Adam, not so much by itself, as by the 
fulness and freeness of their restoration in the second. It is 
against this nurture of high Calvinism that Miss Beecher en- 
ters her solemn protest in the form of personal experience and 
theoretical argument. To it she traces the influences which 
have so dwarfed and enfeebled much of the religious training of 
the day. And from it she here proclaims her own hard 
wrought emancipation, exchanging, alas! Calvinistic bondage 
for rationalistic license. In this she does not stand alone. 
She represents an immense constituency. Her words upon 
these matters are to-day virtually the words of uncounted thou- 
sands east and west whose fathers rejotced in the old paths of 
New England. 

Ill. The meagre and inefficient nurture connected with, 
if not, as our author contends, arising out of strong Cal- 
vinistic doctrine, induced, a few years since, serious thought 
as to the remedy. The subject was agitated by various 
Ministerial Associations in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Leading minds were more or less anxiously engaged in 
discussing it. The most noteworthy scheme was that pro- 
posed by Rev. Dr. Bushnell, who made a special examina- 
tion of the subject under an appointment from the <Asso- 
ciation to which he belonged. Mis scheme was endorsed 
and published by the “ Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 
ty,” though the publication of it was subsequently suspended 
on account of the divided state of feeling in regard to its 
merits. It declared that Preaching, Revivals, and all the 
means of sudden, conscious conversion, had been unduly 
magnified. It declared that the hope of the Church was in 
early Christian training, that there was a divinely instituted 
connexion between the religion of parents and that of their 
children, that moral character was transmissible, that it was 
largely tormed by influences antecedent to any exercise of the 
will and of which the subject was more or less unconscious. 
It claimed that nurture was essentially organic, not individual, 
in its sources—that it arose out of an internal as well as 
external relationship to others, and not out of exercises 
proceding upon the conscious and personal appropriation of 
the truth and institutions of Christianity. It represented, in 
effect, that spiritual life was transmittea trom parent to child 
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by a law analogous to that which regulated the transmission 
ot physical life. It placed the organic element of spiritual 
life in the natural bond existing between parent and child. 
This theory of Dr. Bushnell said little of the agency of 
positive institutions in Christian training—for the reason that 
it aimed to set forth more particularly the inherent connexion 
and causation on which depended the transmission of moral 
life. It did not deny that agency—though assigning it a 
position of inferior, contingent influence. The logical effect 
of this view was to reduce the supernatural in the work 
of Christian nurture almost to zero; and Baptism with the 
Covenant it embodies to the level of a merely visible, sacra- 
mental exhibition of the operations of a natural law, to 
whose antecedent and independent virtue it gave the seal of 
a special and public attestation. The merit of this scheme 
consisted in its revival of the organic as opposed to the 
exclusively individual character of Christian training. Its 
fault consisted in finding this organic power in the natural 
relation between parent and child; and not where it really 
and properly is, viz: in the supernatural relation between the 
child and the Church—a relation begun and sealed in Holy 
Baptism. It confined the organic to the family, instead of 
extending it to the household of Christ—the one divine and 
eternal embodiment of the redemptive relation assumed by 
the Second Adam when He took upon Himself the seed of 
Abraham. 

It will be observed that of these three systems the first and 
the third agree in the common feature of naturalism—though 
arriving at it by very different processes; while the second 
gives to the supernatural—the essentially and exclusively 
Christian—its due prominence : but abates its normal influence 
as the alone power of regeneration, by making its dispensa- 
tion contingent upon a decree as secret as it is absolute. 

IV. We come now to the Church System of nurture, which 
we believe to be sanctioned by Scripture, right reason, and 
Catholic usage. As an outward thing it appears initially in 
Holy Baptism, progressively in the Catechism and in Con- 
firmation, and in respect of fulness of privilege finally in 
the Holy Eucharist. It represents spiritual life as like 
Christianity itself, consisting of Evangelical, Moral, and Sac- 
ramental elements. It treats that life, as having its source in 
God, as coming to man asa free and unmerited gift, and as 
advancing gradually toward perfection by the diligent use of 
all the appointed means of grace. It regards that life as so 
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given to the soul as that if the will codperate, it will grow 
with its growth and strengthen with its strength, revealing 
itself more and more as the slowly maturing habit of a sanc- 
tified nature. It lays the foundation of Christian nurture in 
something that God actually gives, not in a presumption or 
promise of something to be given. It treats the Sacrament 
oe He acts for and upon the infant soul as asign, chan- 
nel, and pledge—as representing, conveying, and sealing some 
thing—and as, therefore, vital as well as formal. Out of the 
Baptismal vow it develops personal Christianity—thus in the 
very genesis of the new lite combining together while keeping 
distinct the organic and the individual. The vow itself is in- 
dividual, the Sacrament which authenticates the vow is or- 
ganic. The validity of the Sacrament depends upon the organic 
fact of its right administration; whereas the efficacy of the 
Sacrament depends, in infants, on its validity, and, in adults, 
on acts which the recipient is alone competent to perform— 
the acts namely of faith and repentance. 

This system says to the child so soon as he becomes capable 
of voluntary action, by no act of your own you came into the 
world an inheritor of death; so, too, by no act of your own 
you have been made an inheritor of life. Whatever you 
were in virtue of your birth according to the flesh, you are 
now in title, in privilege, in relationship, and morai eed 
the subject of a second birth which came supernaturally by 
water and the Spirit. This second birth, the work of God's 
sovereign grace, and possible only through the atoning merits 
of Christ, has restored every condition of personal responsi- 
bility. Though the infection of your evil nature still remains, 
yet you have been so quickened and endowed that you can 
and ought to do works well-pleasing to God. The power to 
believe and repent is yours, and yours will be the guilt 
of its neglect or abuse. You are addressed as a Chiris- 
tian, you are treated as a Christian, and yours is the 
ability to be a Christian, and as such you will be judged. 
God has done what He could for you, and if you will 
do what you can for yourself, all will be well. You 
have been redeemed, and it is now left for you to say 
whether that redemption shall be annulled in its influence, 
or carried forward into personal, experimental holiness. 
Everything you Jdelieve is connected with something you 
are to do and something you are to pray for. “ What 
you have you are bound to pray that you may get, 
what you are you pray to be, and by praying continually 
become. That which clear revelations, visible providences, 
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authentic Sacraments assure you that you have been made, 
you are commanded, encouraged, every way obliged to 
realize.””* 

Such is the general tone and drift of the Church System. 
Its merits are manifold and conspicuous. It takes human na- 
ture as it is with all its difficulties, and without pausing to 
see what philosophy says about them ; looks to a supernatural 
and divine power for relief. It admits the disease and casts 
itself upon God for the remedy. It sees life in the second Adam 
as plainly as it sees death in the first, and it recognizes a way 
by which that life can be made to counterwork this death 
anterior to any exercise of our own voluntary power. It 
makes discipline, nurture, moral growth begin before belief or 
volition. The new mould, the heavenly type into which life 
is to be run, is set independently of any conscious act of the 
subject. The organic precedes the individual, and creates the 
conditions under which the individual goes into action. And 
so the labors of parents, sponsors, teachers and pastors, in be- 
half of the unfolding soul, have a secure basis whereon to rest. 
God has gone before them, and they build on what he has 
done untrammeled by the possible contingencies of his secret 
counsels. Christian nurture thus originated and conditioned, 
carries with it the most abundant encouragements to faithful 
action :—encouregements not more adapted to the immediate 
subjects of this nurture, than to those ot work in their behalf 
as representatives of the training functions of the Church. 
Its language is that of hope and assurance ; it speaks to the 
soul not only of divine promises, but of a covenant gift of moral 
power, and by that gift measures individual responsibility. If 
it magnifies the Sacrament, it correspondingly magnifies the 
personal, subjective conditions of its final efficacy ; if it takes 
an exalted view of what God has done for us, it takes just as 
exalted a view of what we are bound to do for ourselves. 
Early and profound as is the influence it assigns to acts of a 
federal, organic character, not less is that which it attributes 
to the revived, regenerated freedom of the individual will. It 
so uses Holy Baptism as to guard it against profanation by 
finding in ita depth and compass of meaning which can 
alone preserve its sacredness, while it prevents the reverence 
which is its due from degenerating into superstition or idolatry, 
by the stress which it lays on the answer of a good conscience 
toward God—an answer possible only on the supposition of 
the personal acts of faith and repentance. 








* Coleridge’s Scriptural Character of the Church. 
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We have not space to consider aie to this system. 
The central and important one is, that it not only verges 
toward, but ultimately ends in the opus operatum principle— 
thereby in substance, resolving religion into a gift mechani- 
cally imparted and mechanically continued. This objection, it 
seems to us, is fully met, first, by the vitality which God has lodged 
in his Sacramental dispensations, and, second, by the large and 
unceasing demand made by this system of nurture upon per- 
sonal agency in carrying out the conditions of the Baptismal 
Covenant, and in bringing to perfection the free and unmerited 
gift of regeneration considered as the cause, not the effect, the 
beginning, not the attainment of spiritual life. In this system, 
and this only, will Miss Beecher and those who think with her, 
find the main desiderata after which they seek in the great 
task of Christian education. Here, and here only, will they 
find a solid foundation, continuous growth, orderly ——e 
and final conformity through the instrumentality of right 
spiritual habits to the law of God, as set forth in the 
image of Jesus Christ. Here, and here only, will they find 
in harmony, the facts of a fallen nature and the demands 
of Divine Revelation. Here, and here only, will they be- 
hold the Church in its true relations to the nurture of indi- 
vidual souls—wielding authority enough to preserve the unity 
and power of discipline, and granting liberty enough to secure 
the Scans of a devout, manly, and well balanced piety. 


It will be a fortunate result of their present errors, if, by them, 
they shall at last be brought to feel the necessity of such a 
refuge. 
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Orv Cuurcaes, Mrivisters, AND Famittes or Viretnta. By Bisnop Meape. In 
two Volumes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 490, 
495. 


We have evinced our own deep interest in these “Old Churches and Minis- 
ters” of Virginia by the labor and expense which we have formerly incurred 
in sketching several of these old Church edifices, and in tracing the early his- 
tory of a number of the most ancient parishes. If, as has been said, the Bap- 
tism of Pocahontas is, for moral sublimity, unequaled in the history of the 
modern Church, so the whole history of the Church in that State, where first 
on these Western shores, the Cross was planted, is the property of us all. The 
almost utter failure of the early Church in Virginia, with all its prestige of 
wealth and rank, and with the rich treasures of faith, and prayer, and self sa e- 
rifice, and consistency of principle, amid which the foundations of that Church 
were laid,—this failure, we say, opens up grave questions and involves grave 
principles not to be met by superficial and pert assertions. Even as late as A, 
D. 1811, the Church in Virgitia had no representation in the General Conven- 
tion, although Bishop Madison had been at the head of that Diocese for twenty 
nome and the Church was reported to be “in danger of total ruin.” The 

oose morals and the equally loose Churchmanship which had long disgraced 
the Diocese; the inefficiency, the timidity, and other natural disqualitications 
of its first Bishop for such a post of difficulty, when infidelity was stalking 
boldly over the land; the moral cowardice of her sons, which saw her princely 
endowments trampled upon and perverted, without such a remonstrance as the 
sacrilege deserved ; and the overshadowed and halting condition of the Church, 
even now--these, and such as these, are facts which meet us in the history of 
the Church in Virginia. Mr. Anderson’s History of the Colonial Churches of 
England, now before us, will give us an opportunity for a full examination of 
our early Colonial Church History, and we therefore dism’ss the general sub- 
ect here. 

Bishop Meade’s connection with some of the oldest families in Virginia, and 
his long protracted ministry—his Episcopate numbering nearly thirty years— 
have given him peculiar opportunities for gathering these sketches of old 
Churches, old Ministers and old Families of his native State. Old Vestry 
books, old family records and papers, inscriptions on monuments, &c., &c., 
have thus been fortunately sought out and rescued from the devouring tooth of 
time; and these full volumes sufficiently attest the Bishop's dilligent research 
and unwearied labor. Many of these names, also, have a national reputation ; 
and their record will be read beyond the limits ef their native State. The 
Bishop gives the most satisfactory proof, that WasuinaTon was a truly religious 
man, and a communicant in the Church. He rebuts also the calumny, that, on 
one occasion, WasHtnGTon was guilty of profanity. Witha sketch of the early 
and disastrous history of the Virginia Church, the Bishop also notices the in- 
dications and the instrumentalities of a brighter day even now dawning upon 
her, over which multitudes of hearts will rejoice all over the country. 

We trust that these volumes, full of so much that is self sacrificing and he- 
roic, and of so much that is painful and mortifying, will strike a chord in the 
breasts of thousands of the noble sons of Virginia that has not heretofore 
been touched ; and that it will lead them to rally with fresh zeal around a 
cause hallowed by such sacred associations of the past, and fraught with such 
glorious promises for the future. 
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Maretep or Sincte? By the author of “ Hope Leslie,” “ Redwood,” “ Home,” 
&e., &e. In two Volumes, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1857. 12mo. 
pp. 261, 284. New Haven: E. Downes. 


“Married or Single?” is not a religious novel, and was not designed to be. 
The author says, “it might seem natural and decorous, that one ap roaching 
the limit of human life should—if writing at all—write a book strictly reli- 
gious, but the novel (and to that guild we belong) does not seem to us the le- 
gitimate vehicle of strictly religious teaching. Secular affairs should be per- 
meated by the spirit of the altar and the temple, but not brought within the 
temple's holy precincts.” And this explanation, false as it is in theory, we 
give in the outset in view of the criticism which we shall hereafter make upon 
the work. Her object in writing it, is, the “raising the single women of our 
country to the comparatively honorable level they occupy in England—any- 
thing to drive away the smile already fading from the lips of all but the vulgar 
at the name of old maid.” But Miss Sedgewick’s well-written story has, we fear, 
no such power; snobism and vulgarity must for a long time, rule the masses 
even of the fashionable among us. The absence of any one permanent ele- 
ment of true culture operating upon society; the constant upheaving of our 
social elements leveling all aad distinctions; the absence of any recognized 
test of “respectability ;” and worst of all, the want of power to elevate and 
refine in the popular religionism of the day; all this is enough to prevent the 
realization of t e author’s ideal. As a mere work of art, Miss Sedgewick has 
not been successful in throwing any special charm around a life of single-bless- 
edness. Herimagination does not begin to approach in moral beauty realities 
which exist as facts in society. Still, she has in several respects written a good 
book. She has exposed, skillfully and boldly, many of the wants and defects of 
our social life. She has probed thoroughly the gangrene festering at the very 
heart of much that passes as “ genteel society.” She has, for example, exposed 
the mercenary baseness, the legalized prostitution which really dectialon 
so much of modern match-making, fruitful as it is in domestic misery-and so- 
cial vice; and so far she has done a good thing. She has punctured a bubble 
and shown up asham. She has, at least, done something to snub the vulgar, 
cheer the mortified, and to teach some of our young girls—that is, if we 
have any young girls now-a-days—that the chief end of woman is not 
to get married. In all this, the work is worthy of the ripe genius 
and culture which sit so gracefully upon the author in the mellow 
evening twilight of her declining years. The story lacks plot, and the 

lan lacks unity; yet: the well-assorted marriage of Eleanor Herbert and the 
Rev. Mr. Esterly; the ill-assorted match which was so near coming off between 
Grace Herbert and Horace Copley, a high-bred, elegant young man, so eligible 
in the eyes of ambitious mammas, but so thoroughly rotten and unprincipled in 
heart and life; the grossness of social vice more than winked at in what calls 
itself aristocracy, and, in depicting which, Miss Sedgewick’s pen has not gone 
beyond the limits of truth ;—all this, the author has described with the skill 
and power of her unquestionable genius. But what then? Has she, in her 
portrait of Grace Herbert, so noble and true-hearted, and who was married, too, 
at last, given the true type of “single” woman? Not at ail; here is the radi- 
eal defect in the morale of her story. The only true type of woman, “ married 
or single,” is the Christian woman ; and Miss Sedgewick would have thrown a 
more radiant beauty and a diviner power around her ideal, if she had set the 
Cross upon the coronet. Here is the only true basis of true and lofty culture, and 
of true happiness, in man or woman, but most of all in woman. And when the 
Church as a living Body begins to fulfill its mission in our country, then, and 
never till then, will woman begin fully to realize and rejoice in her true posi- 
tion ; for then, like an angel of Mercy, a true sister of Charity, she will be 
seen doing her duty in that state of life to which Providence may have called 
her—and that, whether she be “married or single.” The English woman is, 
we admit, of a nobler type than the American; yet it is only because she has 
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been educated in a truly Christian school ; because there, rather than with us, 
she is still found last at the Cross and earliest at the Sepulchre of her Lord. 

And, besides, Miss Sedgewick in her idea of Matrimony evidently looks upon 
that holy Ordinance from a merely worldly point of view ; the result, doubtless, 
of her Unitarian habits of thought and feeling; rather than as a divine institu- 
tion, a deep mystery, (our Homiles call it a Sacrament,) and holy in the positive 
blessing wanes God doth sanctify it. Indeed, there is a cold rationalism 
pervading the entire work, naturally enough to be looked for in the popular 
novels of the day, but to be culated out and marked when flowing from such a 
pen as this, professing to describe Society “ permeated by the spirit of the 
Altar and the Temple.” The work itself is a forcible illustration of the inhe- 
rent powerlessness of Unitarianism to meet the spiritual wants of humanity, 
whether organic or individual. 


Tue Norra-Wesr Coast; or Three Years Residence in Washington Territory. 
By James G. Swan. With numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1857. 12mo, pp. 435. New Haven: E. Downes. 


The three years of Mr. Swan’s residence in Washington, terminated in 1855, 
and the information which he gives on some important points is as late as the 
present year. This Territory, numbering in all now a population of only 
about fifteen thousand, is, by nature, one of the finest countries in the world; 
its climate is far milder than that of the same latitude east of the Mountains; 
though mountainous to a great extent, it has an abundance of prairies and val- 
leys, with a soil of inexhaustible fertility; its forests are the noblest in the 
world; its mineral resources are rich and varied ; its harbors are the safest on 
the Pacific coast; its navigable Bays and Rivers are numerous, and stocked 
with every variety of fish; and the best whaling “ grounds ” in the Pacific are 
off its coast. The two or three concluding chapters of the volume, on the con- 
duct of our Government in treating with the Indians, and on the history, 
character and policy of the Hudson Bay Company, are specially valuable. A 
considerable part of the volume is taken up with an account of the frontier life 
of the author, fishing, hunting, traveling, &c,, and mostly in the neighborhood 
of Shoal-Water Bay; and with the incidents of his experience in that new 
country. The author, however, is better at telling a story, than in playing the 
philosopher ; and he ought to have known that the theories of Nott, and Gliddon, 
and Agassiz, on the origin of the Indian races, are as foreign to Science and 
Reason as they are to Revelation. But the book is both readable and valuable. 


Tue American Cuurcu Montuty. August, 1857. 


? 


We are surprised to see in this No. of the “ Church Monthly” a second 
defense of our ‘Common School System,” as a system ; and an intimation that 
the Editor “has a heap (#) more to say on the subject.” He charges, that the 
attempt to combine the teaching of a positive Christianity (or what we regard 
as such) with the intellectual culture of our children, has its source “in a 
radically sectarian spirit.” We say, we are surprised at such a charge as 
this from such a source, Wewould expect to meet it in Greeley’s Tribune, or to 
hear it from Theodore Parker, or the ultra men of the Taylor School, or from 
George Combe, or from any of the German neologists. But, come whence it 
may, we assure the Editor that it is wretched philosophy and worse theology. 
It is a root error which branches out and reaches the whole circle of Truth, 
That wrong-headed man, George Combe, states this question forcibly, but we 
have no room to quote him. The Old School Presbyterians of our country have 
already taken positive ground in view of the Infidel tendency of our Common 
School System, as such. There are some thoughts upon the general subject in 
our present No. in the Article on Miss Beecher’s late book, to which we ask the 
reader’s attention. We give, also, an extract from a late speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone, M. P., which is worth reading in this connection : 
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“One other purpose—and a more noble purpose of classical literature—I can- 
not help alluding to. We live in times when there is a very heavy strain on re- 
ligion—when the understanding of man, I will not say because it is more 
vigorous, but because it is more restless and sceptical than before, is more than 
ever disposed, I will not say professedly, but is disposed to question how far 
all our civilization and all our eternal blessings are due to Christianity, or to 
an indefinite something different from Christianity, or different from Christ- 
ianity as understood in former times. They let slip the great gift of révelation, 
and say we can get on very well without it. Now, to those who are under the 
pressure of that temptation—and I must confess my belief that it is most 
formidable, seeing that we live at a time when it is nearly universal—is it possi- 
ble that any experience can be more salutary to us than that presented to us in 
the histories of the Greek and Roman people? These histories say to us on the 
one hand and on the other, in various tones, but taking them in combination 
they undoubtedly say, that with the powers of the mind developed in a degree 
which we have no reason ever to expect to be surpassed, and with regret I have 
some reason to ask whether we can expect their results ever to be equaled—we 
see the human faculties carried to a point rarely if ever to be attained—we ace the 
social érganization not less wonderful than the qualities of the individual man, 
but the Divine light was gone, and that gone, to what did they all come? It 
was a course of progressive moral decline. As ages went on, and as the works 
of genius accumulated, and as the highest point of possible accomplishment in 
art was attained, the heart of man became more and more corrupt, and the 
basest vices were everywhere installed side by side with those wonderful 
accomplishments of human intellect and genius. I would ask, is it possible to 
see vices more awfully and clearly developed than when we turn back to the 
histories of Greece and Rome? And when we see that all their lofty intel- 
lectual attainments could not teach the secret of human happiness a could 
not stop the folly of the human heart—when we see that man became more and 
more the victim of his own vices until he became a crumbling mass of pollu- 
tion—do we not learn a lesson of deep practical import? We learn that it is 
not only in the education of the intellectual faculties, but, above all, in the pre- 
cious treasures of the Gospel, that we are to look for those influences which 
are to guide us safely through life.” 

Perhaps we ought to say, that we appreciate fully the difficulties in the way 
of interfering with the practical working of our ‘‘Common School System.” 
But do not let us, as Christian teachers, intimate that our Faith rises to nothing 
higher and truer. On the contrary, let us show that we know how to grasp the 
radical wants of human nature, in all their breadth and depth ; and that we 
know, also, where, and where alone, those wants can be met. It is not in high 
intellectual culture. It is not in any possible degree of esthetic refinement. 
It is not in any attainable powers of the human Keason, or the human Under- 
standing. All true philosophy, and all past history, show this. This whole 
question, of course, turns upon another, which underlies all modern specula- 
tions in Religion, the character of man by nature. 


Tue Proressor. A Tate. By Curren Bert, Author of “Jane Eyre,” ete. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 1l2mo. pp 330. New Haven: E. 
Downes. 


A melancholy interest of more than ordinary intensity hangs around the 
name of Charlotte Bronte. “Jane Eyre” came upon the world with the daz- 
zling splendor of a meteor, and yet luminous with the fixed and steady light 
of a star of the first magnitude. Almost as soon as the author’s name had be- 
come a household word, the cord that bound her toa sad yet chequered life was 
snapped, and she had gone. Her life, the history of which has lately appeared, 
is doubtless familiar to ourreaders. Weare glad to see that her biographer, 
Mrs. Gaskell, has felt compelled to publish a recantation of the scandalous 
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story concerning the brother, Branwell Bronte; though, if done at all, it isa 
pity it were not done more graciously. 

Charlotte Bronte was a true and truthful woman. Here is what she thought 
of Miss Martineau, one of the satellites of the modern Liberal School. She 
writes: 

“Feb. 11th, 1851. 

“My Dear Srr:—Have you read Miss Martineau’s and Mr. Atkinson’s new 
work, ‘ Letters on the Nature and Development of Man? If you have not, it 
would be worth your while to do so. 

“ Of the impression this book has made on me, I will not now say much, It 
is the first exposition of avowed atheism and materialism [ have ever read; 
the first unequivocal declaration of disbelief in the existence of a God ora 
future life I have ever seen. In judging of such exposition and declaration, 
one would wish entirely to put aside the sort of instinctive horror they awaken, 
and to consider them in an impartial spirit and collected mood. This I find it 
difficult todo. The strangest thing is, that we are called on to rejoice over 
this hopeless blank—to receive the bitter bereavement as great gain—to wel- 
come this unutterable desolation as a state of pleasant freedom. Who could do 
this if he would? Who would do it if he could? 

“Sincerely, for my own part, do I wish to find and know the Truth, but if 
this be Truth, well may she guard herself with mysteries, and cover herself 
with aveil. If this be Truth,the man or woman who beholds her can but 
eurse the day he or she was born. I said, however, 1 would not dwell on what 
I thought; I wish to hear, rather, what some other persons think—some one 
whose feelings are unapt to bias his judgment. Read the book, then, in an un- 
prejudiced spirit, and candidly say what you think of it. I mean, of course, if 
you have time—not otherwise.” 

Her extreme retirement and almost utter seclusion from the world amid the 
seclusion of a Yorkshire parish, allowed ber little practical acquaintance with 
the religious excitements of her age; yet here are the utterances of her saga- 
cious mind upon certain sects and parties: 

‘*People may talk of the danger which Protestants expose themselves to, in 
going to reside in Catholic countries, and thereby running the chance of 
changing their faith. My advice to all Protestants who are tempted to do 
anything so besotted as to turn Catholics is to walk over the sea to the Conti- 
nent ; to attend mass sedulously for a time; to note well the mummeries thereof, 
also the idiotic, mercenary aspect of all the priests, then if they are disposed to 
consider Papistry in other light than a most feeble, childish piece of humbug, 
let them turn Papists at once. I consider Methodism, Quakerism, and the ex- 
tremes of High and Low Churchism foolish, but Roman Catholicism beats 
them all, At the same time, allow me to tell you, that there are some Catho- 
lics who are as good as any Christians can be to whom the Bible is a sealed 
book.” 

“The Professor,” now before us, was the first written and the last published 
of all her works. It shows that keen insight into character, it has occasionally 
a terseness and power of expression, the bold dashes of portraiture, in which we 
read at a glance what pages could not so well describe, which mark, beyond 
question, gepius of no ordinary character. How, that heartless mercenary snob, 
Mr. Crimsworth, and his proud and vulgar wife, live in the memory. How cleverly 
the portrait of Madame Reater and of her scholars is drawn. And we follow the 
Professor and his Frances to the last chapter, and are glad to see virtue, and 
truth, and industry, finally rewarded as they deserve. And yet the authoress 
would not have published this work had she lived; partly because it lacks the 
severe finish of which she was capable, and partly because she had used some of 
the same materials in another of her works. 
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Procerpines oF A Convention of the Trustees of a proposed University for the 

Southern States, under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; to- 

ether with a Narrative and the Address of the Rt. Rev. James H. Orey, D. D., 
ishop of Tennessee. Atlanta, Georgia. 1857. 8vo. pp. 40 


On the 4th of July the Bishops and Trustees of the Southern Dioceses, interest- 
ed in the proposed Southern University, assembled on Lookout Mountain, near 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Nine Dioceses were ably represented, and several days were 
spent in consideration and discussion of plans, localities, &c. It seems deter- 
mined that the Institution shall not be started on a pecuniary basis of less than 
$500,000, and that this principal is to remain intact. McMinnville, Lookout 
Mountain, Chattanooga, Columbia, Nashville, Knoxville and Athens in Tennessee, 
Corinth in Mississippi, Huntsville in Alabama and Atlanta in Georgia, were each 
presented as desirable points for the locality of the Institution ; and a Committee 
was appointed for obtaining a Charter, and another on location. Healthfulness, 
accessibility, ae a supply of good water and mountain scenery were 
considered indispensable. After all, almost everything will depend on the men 
into whose hands the practical working of the Institution will finally fall. Such 
has been the experience of Northern Schools of learning. But the pamphlet be- 
fore us shows that the University will be started on a most liberal scale, and 
that no reasonable amount of funds will be wanting. The Address of Bishop 
Otey shows most clearly the necessity, importance and entire practicability of 
such a University. We hope there will be in it a Theological Department for 
the training of young men specially for the Christian Ministry, and that such fa- 
cilities will be offered without money and without price. 


Virersta ILtustratep: Containing a Visit to the Virginian Canaan, and the 
Adventures of Porte Crayon and his Cousins. Illustrated from drawings by 
Porte Crayon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 8vo. pp. 300. New 
Haven: E. Downes. 


This “ Virginian Canaan” is a wild, rough, mountainous, unbroken region, in 
the northwestern part of the State, with plenty of wolves, owls and trout; and 
the exploits of Porte Crayon and his comrades are laughably illustrated. His ad- 
ventures with his lady cousins amid the mountainous, but more accessible 
scenery of the Alleghanies, are equally amusing. The story will, we hope, at- 
tract to the wild grandeur of our frontiers some of our pleasure seekers, in pref- 
erence to the dissipation of our fashionable watering places; at least those of 
them who have enough of the love of nature and mental stamina left to relisk 
such inspiring scenes. 


Tue State of tHe Departep. An Address delivered at the funeral of the Rt. 
Rev. Benjamin Moore, D. D., on Friday, March 1, 1816, in Trinity Church, 
New York. And a Dissertation on the same subject, by Rt. Rev. Joun Henry 
Hosart, D. D. New York: Thomas N. Stanford. 1857. 12mo. pp. 94. 
New Haven: S. Babcock. 


The Treatise of Bishop Hobart on the intermediate State, is the best popular 
work that we have on that subject, and ought to be in every parish library and 
within the reach of every Churchman in the country. There are some Clergy- 
men, and Doctors of Divinity, too, who omit that part of the Creed which affirms 
Christ’s descent into Hell; and there are many laymen who repeat it with men- 
tal reservation. Yet no clause of the Creed rests upon stronger testimony of 
Holy Writ. 
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Tae History or tae Decttne anp Fatt or tHe Roman Empire, by Epwarp 
Gipson, Abridged. Incorporating the researches of recent commentators, By 
Wituiam Sairra, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 12mo. pp. 
677. New Haven: E. Downes. 


If we must have an abridgment of Gibbon, although we regret the necessity, 
it should be made by a most accurate and critical scholar. And such we believe 
the present compiler to be. We are glad to see that Dr. Smith omits entirely 
Gibbon’s speculations and misstatements on the early spread of Christianity, 
as well as his sneers and inuendoes, which only betray his inveterate hostility to 
the Christian system. 


Text Lire iy tae Hoty Lanp. By Wrtttam C. Prime, Author of * Boat Life 
in Egypt and Nubia,’ etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 12mo, 
pp. 498. New Haven: E. Downes. 


This is, we think, a much cleverer work than “Boat Life in Egypt and Nu- 
bia,” of which it is aecontinuation. Its tone is always reverent and its sketch- 
es of such places as Gethsemane, Calvary and Olivet, are minute and vivid. 
Its style, however, is more free and easy, and there is a good deal more of 
chivalric daring and adventure than in most books of this class. The author 
describes the frugality and hospitality of the monks; the most scrupulous 
honesty and fidelity of the Mussulman when you have once secured his pledge 
of protection; the degradation and hypocrisy, and the lying and stealing on the 
part of multitudes of the native Christians. Onthe whole, it is an attractive 
picture of life in the East. 


Boat Lire tn Ecyrt anp Nusta. By Witttam C. Parme, Author of “ Tent Life 
in the Holy Land,” ete. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1857. 12mo. pp. 
498. New Haven: E. Downes. 


These sketchy Notes of travel up the Nile, by so lively a writer as Mr. Prime, 
ean hardly fail to attract even those who have no taste, or time, for the pro- 
found researches of Champollion, Young, Wilkinson, and others. The very 
brief historical sketch, and the Hints to travelers, in the Appendix, add to the 
value of the volume. 


JERUSALEM AND oTHER Poems, Juvenile and Miscellaneous, including “ Life and 
Death,” “ Here and Hereafter,” and “The Mission of the Gospel.” With a 
brief Memoir of Mrs. Mary Brewster Park. By Rev. Roswett Park, D. D., 
Member of the American Philosophical Society, and President of Racine Col- 
lege. New Yorx: T. N. Stanford. 1857. 12mo, pp. 324. 


There is much more of solid learning and ripe culture, and manly vigor ia the 
author of these Poems than he has reputation for among those who do not 
know him well; and more than is necessary to give him a temporary popularity 
in these days of ginger-pop and small-beer literature. There is nothing positively 
startling or dazzling in his verse; he never storms and raves in the modern 
Byronic fashion; nor is he muddy and shallow like the attempted imitators of 
Wordsworth; but his verses are full of flowing harmony and tender and gentle 
sentiment, and the uniform correctness and smoothness of his measures show 
with what severity of taste he has reached such attainment in the divine art. 
His longest Poem, “Jerusalem,” of more than fifty pages, indicates great 
breadth of reading and accuracy of learning, and fullness of appreciation ; and 
several of his shorter Poems are also full of classic allusions and historical asso- 
ciations, In this respect, Dr. Park reminds us of the old English Poets of a 
century and a half and two centuries ago, whose pregnantlines often need a 
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clavis to render them intelligible. But these Poems will not be among the most 
popular in the volume. So Dr, A. C. Coxe owes his reputation asa Poet, not to 
those elaborated Epics which best mark his power and genius, but to those simple 
Ballads, those sparkling scintillations, thrown off at random. Sometimes, Dr. 
Park’s muse indulges in a playful mood, as in the “Sagacious Hibernian,” and 
“The Dissipated Student ;” and, here and there, isa nimbleness of motion, an ease, 
grace, and boldness of tone which show the consciousness of power, and the 
ability to use it. ‘Christmas Eve,” and“ Here and Hereafter,” have this march 
and tread of manly beauty. But the prominent characteristic of these Poems, 
and their crowning excellence, is their earnest, living, Christian Faith. Dr. 
Park has caught his inspiration, not alone on Parnassus’ heights, but on Judea’s 
sacred hills. The Cross and the Crowh are seen in all. The volume is dedica- 
ted to the memory of the author’s accomplished wife, and his three children, all 
now in Paradise; and it contains a beautiful Memoir of Mrs. Park, who died Oct. 
23d, 1854. It will add to the author’s reputation, and will leave pleasant memo- 
ries in the hearts of a!l who linger over its pages. 


Bisuor Doane's Ninta Trtenntat CaarGe. 1857. 


From this characteristic Charge we take the following pregnant passage: 

“ Working children, working women, working men, working Deacons, working 
Priests, working Bishops; from these, working Parishes, working Dioceses, a 
workineG Cuurcu. Work, for God, in every Christian home, in deeds of piety, and 
charity. Work, in every parish, in the care of souls, and nurture of the young. 
Work, in schools, and colleges, and seminaries, for Christian education. Work, 
in nurseries, and infirmaries, and hospitals, in the care of the sick, the feeble, the 
aged, the widow, the orphan ; Christ’s poor, by every name. If these things were 
all so—and, I cannot see, that any of us owe, or can expect, that God will accept 
of, less—if these things were ali so, what a hive, the Church would be! How 
the world would be foiled, with its own weapons; first, consecrated, and then, 
turned against itself: and, forced to exclaim, with the apostate, Julian, ‘O, 
Galilean, Thou hast conquered !’ ” 


Bisnor Warrtincoam’s Firra CHarGE To THE CLERGY OF THE Diocese oF MARYLAND, 
1857. 


Brsnor Burerss’ Appress to the Thirty Eighth Convention of the Diocese of 
Maine, 1857. 


From these two communications to their Dioceses of two of our most learned 
and zealous Bishops, we quote their opinions upon the “ Memorial” question, 

Bishop Whittingham says: “In the settled ministrations of the Parish, my 
deliberate, firm conviction is, that the mind of the Church, with regard to 
worship, is only to be fulfilled by carrying out in practice that for which she 
makes provision, a Daily Morning and Evening Service in the house of God, 
I have not lived through the last thirty years without learning the objections, 
of all sorts and sizes, that are brought out, thick and fast, against a rule so va- 
riant from the prevaling custom, and so iittle accordant with the indolent and 
self-indulgent habits of the day. But in the same interval, my own experience 
and observation have satisfied me that the observance of the Church’s rule is 
practicable in nearly, if not quite, all city, town, and village churches, and in 
a proportion of rural parishes, were there but a steadfast will, guided by clear 
views of duty.” 
#* * 


* * * * * * * * 

“T will only say that if I have confined my observations on this occasion to 
the subject of worship, it is very far from being because I consider that of teach- 
ing as less important, or less needing a greatly increased degree of attention on 
our part. I have heard of persons so anxious to restore to its integrity and 
fullness the worship of the Church, as to disparage preaching on that account, 
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and more than intimate that we have too much of it. I have no sympathy 
with such, On the other hand, I feel strongly our want of largely increased 
and multiplied provisions for the instruction of our people. We want more 
preaching—plain, practical, pungent statement of Gospel truth and enforce- 
ment of Christian holiness; but we want also—and the want is greatly more 
prevalent and pressing—more exposition of the Scriptures, bringing them con- 
tinuously and minutely, for explanation and application, before the people; and 
more catechetical teaching, both in lectures and in catechizing, to make the 
body of Christian doctrine as a body, both in its great outlines, connexions and 
coherences, and in its details, familiar to our hearers, and especially the young. 
Sick-beds and conferences with persons under serious convictions, make sad 
revelations of the shallowness of information on religious subjects but too gen- 
erally prevailing. The press, it is to be feared, is doing more harm than good, 
on the whole, in that direction. The pulpit, as now used, lacks much of the 
efficiency it needs, and ought to have.” 


Bishop Burgess says: ‘The Church is everywhere well acquainted with the 
action which was taken by the House of Bishops at the General Convention, in 
recognition of the right of the Clergy, parochial or missionary, to divide the 
morning services, and to arrange, after the usual services, or on extraordinary 
occasions, other services from the Prayer Book and the Bible. I need hardly say 
that this action had my hearty concurrence ; but I would add that it was never 
designed to suggest or recommend experimental deviations from the usages which 
have become established and almost hallowed. There should always be a special 
reason ; and in our bracing climate, and with the attachment which is felt by 
our people for all the ritual of the Church, we shall have, I suspect, very little 
cause for desiring any change on the Lord’s Day, and within the walls of our 
churches, unless where three services may be intended. When we have to do 
with assemblies who have no acquaintance with the Common Prayer, we must 
bend to the necessity, and proceed with our best discretion. But I should be 
grieved if in established congregations, the standard of public devotion which 
has been upheld for three centuries should be lowered to meet the preference 
of those who love that service best in which there is least of worship. We can- 
not disguise from ourselves that such there are; and that they can never be 
satisfied while religion demands from them any effort or sacrifice. In yielding 
to the tastes of such, we must soon pause ; because the service which, when it 
was long, they disliked, when it is short they despise.” * * * * 

“All things concur to demonstrate that a considerable and growing portion of 
the people of this State can even now receive the Gospel from no other hands 
so cordially as from those of our own ministry. Few as we are, the value of 
our Church has been widely recognized. It devolves on us at once to urge the 
apostolic authority on which it rests, and to present the apostolic doétrine and 
charity written in the character of ourselves and of our congregations as in 
living epistles. May God but give us this grace; and all the rest we will leave 
to His disposal, assured that to labor in the love of Christ, wherever He may 
place us, is to gain the best of all successes and victories.” 

These are timely words of true wisdom, and they will not be lost upon the 
Church. 


Bisnor Atrrep Ler’s Fourra Trrennrat Cuarce to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Delaware. 1857. 


Bishop Lee’s Counsels, it will be seen, are in a somewhat different vein from 
those quoted above. After speaking of ours, as ‘a busy age,” “an intelligent 
age,” “an age of competition,” &c., he says: 

“Tn regard to the order of our Liturgical services and the manner of paro- 
chial ministration, the same reasonable and scriptural maxim should have a 
place. On the one hand we should not be hasty innovators, or recklessly dis- 
regard established usages and edifying arrangements sanctioned by the wisdom 
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of the past. On the other hand we should not be the mere slaves of an unbend- 
ing routine, and forego on its account the real object of our ministry.” * ° 
As an illustration of my meaning | take the daily service. It doubtless was, 
three centuries ago, a seasonable and edifying provision. The Scriptures were 
almost unknown. The Bible was no family treasure. The facilities for house- 
hold devotion were limited. Many had leisure and inclination to attend regu- 
larly the morning and evening service of the Church, and it proved to them an 
exceeding privilege and blessing. Howisitnow? All have the Scriptures, and 
with few exceptions, all can read them. Helps to domestic worship are in- 
creased. The habits of a busy age render it impossible for the mass of the 
community to give their attendance. And could that attendance be obtained 
it would not unfrequently be at the sacrifice of family prayer. Is it the duty 
of a minister to spend an hour and a half or two hours every day in the perfor- 
mance of a task so little appreciated ?” ” . nad ® - 

“ Upon mature consideration I have therefore assented to the wishes of Cler- 
gymen, desiring to dispense on Communion Sundays with the order for Morn- 
ing Prayer and the Litany, and have sanctioned the practice in my own par- 
ish. This course is tomy mind warranted by the following reasons. 

“1, It is consonant with the original design of the compilers of our Prayer- 
book. The Communion Service is, by eminence, the Liturgy. It was prepared 
before any of the other portions and is complete in itself. It contains all the 
parts of Liturgical service, and its beautiful propriety and adaptation are made 
more manifest by its distinct usage. The rubrics in our own Book evidently 
contemplate and provide for its being so employed. 

“2. The Lord’s Supper is thus invested with increased prominence and solem- 
nity. Instead of being an appendage, it is elevated to be the great object be- 
fure the congregation. Disciples of Jesus ‘come together,’ as of old, to ‘ breqk 
bread.’ 

“3. The edification of minister and people is greatly promoted by engaging 
in this celebration fresh and unwearied. Mercy is level to sacrifice. 

“4, It will allow infirm members of the Church to unite in this precious and 
refreshing ordinance. And it will promote a more regular attendance of com- 
municants generally. 

“5. The non-communing portion of a congregation will be led to realize more 
the importance of this duty. And if, as I cannot but believe, holy impressions 
are often made upon those, not themselves participants, who witness this com- 
memoration of the Redeemer’s sacrificial death, this influence for good will be 
promoted by a more numerous attendance on their part.” 

As to the multiplication of Bibles, it is equally true that they are actually 
read less and less. Nor, does it seem to us, “the habits of a busy age” are a 
valid exeuse for the omission of a‘ daily service.” Such a service, however 
impracticable in strictly rural parishes, is becoming more frequent in all our 
large towns and cities, where multitudes might well exchange daily visiting 
and gossip for daily Prayer; and where the denominations, not unfrequently, 
keep up “ Protracted Meetings,” day and night, for weeks together. When we 
have more of the spirit of the Early Church, and more Bishops, and more Dea- 
cons, our Churches will be, more than now, “ Houses of Prayer.” 


Tue Eriscopat Cuurcn 1x tHE American Cotontes. The history of St. John’s 
Church, Elizabeth Town, New Jersey, from the year 1708 to the present time. 
Compiled from original documents, the MSS., Records and Letters of the Mis- 
sionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
from other sources. By Samuet A. Crark, Rector of St. John’s Church. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott &Co, New York: Thomas N.Stunford, 1857. 
12mo, pp. 203. 


Had we not the full volumes of Anderson's Colonial Church History before 
us, and in process of editorial digestion, we would attempt a sketch of the ear- 
ly history of the Church in New Jersey; for which the Rev. Mr. Clark’s work 
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furnishes valuable materials. For the history of St. John's Parish, Elizabeth- 
town, of which the memorable Dr. Chandler was Rector for thirty-eight years, 
would be a good starting point, as it is rich in important events of general in- 
terest. Mr. Clark has done his work exceedingly well. The foundations of the 
Parish were laid as early as 1702, and we have in this volume the story of the 
labors, trials, and encouragements, of such true hearted men as Talbot, Keith, 
Brooke, Moore, Vaughan, Beach, and Chandler, all Missionaries of the Venerable 
Propagation Society. And then came the story of the Revolution, and of sec- 
tarian hate, when the Church was turned into a stable, and twice attempts 
were made to burn it, when the organ was demolished, and its pipes run into 
bullets, the very graves of the dead were desecrated, and its Kector driven 
from the country. We find here, also, several letters from Dr, Chandler which 
are new to us, 

But, we beg to say to the author, that the Convention held in 1766, at Eliza- 
bethtown, was a meeting, not of the friends, but of the enemies of the Church ; 
and its undoubted object was to defeat the attempts then making to secure an 
Episcopate for the Church in the Colonies; and that that object was defeated, 
and, to a great extent, by the efforts of those very men, But, thank God, the 
Church, though cast down, was not destroyed. And in Elizabethtown, and all 
over the State of New Jersey, as well as throughout the country, she is every 
year growing, and growing rapidly. All we need do, is, not to play our petty 
games of empiricism and radicalism, but emulate the loyalty, and zeal, and 
faith, of those heroic men, whose labors are recorded in the volume before us. 


Counset To tHe AWAKENED; on THE Patuway or Sarety. By the Rev. Asuton 
Oxeypen, Rector of Pluckley, Keat. With an Introduction by Rev. C. D. 
Cooper, Rector of St. Philip’s Church, Philadelphia. First American, from the 
Second London Edition, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1857. 18mo. pp. 
300. 


The title to this book might suggest that its teaching is in accordance with 
the ‘‘ Revival System” so called, which has so almost universally run out, It 
belongs to the St. Augustine School of theology, which always has existed in 
the Church, and always will. It is subjective in its character. It says little 
comparatively of Sacraments, yet it does not ignore them. Its tone of Church- 
manship is affectionate and loyal, even if it is not of the most positive kind ; 
and we are inclined to give the work a warm welcome, even if we think it 
might have been made in some respects more effective. When we see what 
crowds habitually throng our Churches only to turn their backs on our Altars, 
and deny our Blessed Lorp, we have no heart to speak unkindly of such ear- 
nest faithful words as these, whose weight of importance we are all so soon to 
realize. It is a good book; and the earnest minded Pastor will be glad to cir- 
culate it. The American Editor, Mr. Cooper, has much improved the present 
edition. 


Travets anv Discoverres 1n Norta aNp Centrat Arrica: being a Journal of an 
Expedition undertaken under the ausvices of H. B. M. Government, in the years 
1849-1855. By Henry Bartn, Ph. D., D. C. L., Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Asiatic Societies, dc. In three Volumes. Vol. I. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1857. 8vo. pp. 657. New Haven; E. Downes. 


We have anticipated the a)pearance of this work with great eagerness, and 
this first installment is proof that we are not to be disappointed in its interest 
or value. Dr. Barth left Germany in the autumn of 1849, to survey Northern 
Central Africa, in company with Mr. Richardson and Dr. Overweg. Both his 
companions having fallen victims to exposure, Dr. Barth prosecuted his jour- 
ney with wonderful perseverance, and returned to Europe about a year since. 
Reserving until the appearance of the future volumes, a sketch of the results of 
his researches, we give the following compiled statement of the objects and 
history of the expedition, and of the general course pursued. 
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It was of peculiar importance to England, for the extension of her commerce, 
to obtain more precise information concerning the interior of Sudan, especially 
concerning Wadai, Bagharmi and Boran, the present circumstances of the coun- 
tries under the dominion of the Fellans, and concerning the western regions, as 
far as the Upper Niger. The English influence has long been established at 
Tripoli, and a British vice-consul had long been a resident at Mursuk, in the 
Fessan Oasis; at Kuka, too, a British agent had once been established. The 
object now was to explore the route through the Desert, and discover more 
perfectly the northern approaches to Central Sudan, Richardson was chosen 
to carry this plan into effect. He was already acquainted with Africa from 
personal observation, but utterly wanting in scientific knowledge. 

From this choice it is evident that the English government had a view to the 
interests of commerce much more than to those of science; and their further 
proceedings fully confirm the adoption of this opinion. 

August Peterman, who was living in London at this time, urged most strongly 
that the new expedition should be made advantageous to science, and that the 
imperfectly educated Englishman should be accompanied by an able German of 
learning and scientific attainments, The Prussian ambassador, Bunsen, obtained 
by his interference, that the two distinguished scholars, Overweg and Barth, 
then in Berlin, should join the expedition, and thus give it a scientific charac- 
ter. But England appropriated no money towards the arrangement ; Germany 
supplied the men of science, and bore the expense also, The Geographical So- 
ciety of Berlin granted a thousand dollars, the Physical Society of Konigsberg 
£150, and the King of Prussia, who took the most lively interest in the enter- 
prise, made a donation of a similar sum. 

Barth came to Haussa, entered the Fellan kingdom of Sokkatu, and passed 
through Kaschna to Kano, the greatest commercial town in Central Africa, 
which he has described as the “ London of Sudan,” and of much more impor- 
tance than even Timbuctoo, From thence he traveled to Kuka, on Lake Tschad, 
where he met Overweg, and where they found a most hospitable reception. 
Barth's means were completely exhausted there, but he found a friend in the 
Vizir of Bornu, who lent him $100, with which he was enabled to pay Rich- 
ardson’s servants. While Overweg was examining Lake Tschad from Kuka, 
Barth pushed on south to Yola, in the Adamana country, and discovered, on 
the 18th June, two large sources of the Niger, the Benue and the Faro, shortly 
above their junction, He was turned out of Yola, because the people mistrust- 
ed him. 

The death of his traveling companion obliged Barth to alter his plans, It 
had been his intention to penetrate as far as the shores of the Indian Ocean, in 
a southeasterly direction. He now determined to adopt a westerly course to 
reach Timbuctoo, He carried out his plan exactly. He left Kuka, and went 
by way of Sinder to Kaschna, where he remained until the 21st March, 1853, 
to Wurno (5th May) and to Sokatu, crossed the Niger at Sayi (13 deg. 10 min. 
north lat., 3 deg. 7 min. east long. from Greenwich) 148 miles northwest of So- 
katu, and went thence to Libtako, a distance of three hundred and thirty-six 
miles, whence he preceeded two hundred and forty miles to Timbuetoo, On 
the Ist September he embarked on a tributary of the Niger, turned into the 

rincipal stream on tlre 4th, and thus in due time reached Cabra, the harbor of 

imbuctoo. 

For centuries, Timbuctoo has been a mart for the commerce between the up- 
per parts of Negroland and Morocco and Tunis, The Portuguese traded with 
this town in the fifteenth century. It was here the first negroes were converted 
by the Mohammedans, and Timbuctoo became the promised land of the Moslem 
blacks. For nearly a century the town flourished and remained the central 
point of a widely extended kingdom. Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it became tributary to the Emperor of Morocco, and its commerce was very 
considerable until the dominion of Morocco became enfeebled by the Moorish 
robbers and the lawless tribes of Sahara. From this time all intercourse with 
Timbuctoo was often interrupted for years together. Moorish chiefs and negro 
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princes battied for the possession of this commercial emporium, until at last it 
dwindled into a provincial town of Bambarra. 

The Fellatahs made their appearance in the beginning of the present century, 
and forced the Moors, who, as late as the year 1810, played a very important 
part in the affairs of Timbuctoo, to abandon the place and retire across the 
Desert to the North. The population of Timbuctoo is made up of various races 
—of Sonrai negroes, (the majority,) Arabs of different tribes, Fellatahs, Tuariks 
of the Desert, and Bambarra and Mandingo negroes. The town, containing 
about 20,000 souls, is situated 18 deg. 8 min. 8 see. N. lat., 1 deg. 45 min. 8 sec. 
W. lon., from Greenwich—it is in the form of a triangle, and is thickly built 
over with clay and stone houses. 

Dr. Barth returned through Fessan and Tripoli, and to the great joy of the 
civilized world, which took such an arxious interest in his daring and adventur- 
ous enterprise, he reached Marseilles in safety. 

Though a foreigner, the author writes good English; his work abounds in 
details; and of Timbuctoo and of the countries about Lake Tschad, the informa- 
tion is new. The upper sources of the Niger are clearly ascertained; and the 
famous Mountains of the Moon are found to be mere moonshine ; or, rather, 
swamps, rivers, planes, and isolated mountains, occupy the place given to them 
on our maps. When the author comes to sum up his labors, we hope to return 
to him and to do him and his work more ample justice. 


Tue Lifts or Bisuor Griswotp. By Joun N. Norton, M. A., Rector of Ascension 
Church, Frankfort, Ky. New York. Church Book Society, 1857. 18mo. 
pp. 86. 


It is now time to forget mere words of encouragement in the duty of stern 
eriticism upon the work which our Church Book Society is taking upon itself 
todo. Great things are justly expected of it, and thus far it is meeting the call 
resolutely, and as far as we know, satisfactorily. This “ Life of Bishop Gris- 
wold” is of course a brief epitome of the man; but Mr. Norton has succeeded in 
sketching the prominent features of his character in an interesting manner, and 
the impression, left upon the youthful mind, of that sainted Prelate, is as attrac- 
tive as it is truthful, 


Rev. Lewis Burtron’s Sermon, before the 40th Annual Convention of the P. E. 
Church, in Ohio, at Piqua, June 4th, 1857. 


REGISTER OF THE COLLEGE oF Str. JAMES, MARYLAND. 1857. 

An effort is now being made to remove this vigorous College to a site in the 
neighborhood of Baltimore. We believe there is faith enough in this ancient por- 
tion of our Church, to do great things. 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE PaTRONS AND SvupscRiBerRs OF THE VERMONT EPiscopaL 
Institute. 1557. 
The aggregate of the means secured to the Corporation, according to the 
statement presented in the Report of the Trustees to the Convention of the 
Diocese, June 4th, 1857, is as follows, viz: 


Legacy of Dr. Amherst Willoughby, interest of . - - $10,000.00 
Total amount of subscriptions, = - - - - - - - 20,539.00 


$30,539.00 


Of these subscriptions the sums paid amount to $15,092.50 
Leaving still due, - - - - - - . - ° - 5,446.50 


From the amount received, the real estate has been paid forin full. This proper- 
ty consists of a farm containing 100 acres, on Lake Champlain, adjoining the 
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Village of Burlington, commanding a view of great extent and beauty. It con- 

tains the Bishop’s residence, a farm-house with barns and stable, and the site of 

the Theological Seminary and Church School in process of erection. The sum 

expended for it, including some outlay for the proposed building, was $12,767.11 
The assets remaining for the building were the following: 


Cash in the hands of the Treasurer, - - - - - - $2,335.39 
Subscriptions not yet collected, Re eee bea 5,446.50 
$7,781.89 


This sum, it is expected, will suffice to put the edifice under roof, but $,5000 more 
will probably be required to finish the interior. It is to be of stone, 120 feet in 
length, 45 in breadth, with a tower extending 20 feet in front; and is designed to 
accommodate the resident Professor of Theology and his students, at one end, 
and the Principal of the School, with his pupils, at the other, together with a 
Chapel for Divine Service. 


CataLoGve or Miss Draper’s Seminary. Hartford, Conn., 1856-7. 
Miss Draper’s Female Seminary still maintains its high reputation. 
Journats or Diocesan ConveENTIONS. 


By the kindness of the Secretaries of the several Diocesan Conventions, we 
have received Journals of nearly all the Conventions lately held, from which we 
shall make up our annual summary. We are satisfied that the Church in this 
Country, taken as a whole, was never increasing so rapidly as at the present time. 


Tue Marryr or Tue Ponaas, being a Memoir of the Rev. Hamsre James Lea- 
cock, Leader of the West Indian Mission to Western Africa. By the Rev. 
Hevry Caswatt, D. D., Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts. Author of ‘America 
and the American Church,” &e. New York: Thomas N. Stanford. 1857. 
12mo, pp. 281. 


The record of the lives of those who have devoted themselves to the cause of 
Christ and His Church is always interesting and instructive. Especially is this 
the case, where, as in this instance, we see the servant of God, after thirty 
years spent in the ministry, in lands favored with Christian light, at the age of 
three score, willingly obeying the last command of our ascended Saviour : * Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” and going 
forth to the pestilential clime of Western Africa to bear the glad tidings of sal- 
vation, As we contrast the zeal of the subject of this Memoir with our own 
ease and luxurious living; when we see him denying himself, and leaving 
friends and relations, to cis himself entirely to a most ignorant and savage 
people, we should at least be aroused to a more sincere determination to labor 
more assiduously than we do, and if we may not imitate him, to pray that 
many such laborers as he may be raised up for the great harvest now ready to 
be gathered in. In this view, this work of Dr. Caswall suggests reflections 
which must be of practical benefit to all who read the book, 

Mr. Leacock was born at Barbados, on the 4th of February, 1795, and was 
educated at Codrington College, then simply a grammar school, where, with- 
out aiming to be a classical scholar, he became familiar with English literature 
and other branches of useful knowledge. 

The same miserable policy which formerly kept the American Colonies with- 
out Bishops, prevailed also in the West Indies, till 1824, when Dr. Coleridge 
was consecrated Bishop of Barbados and the Leeward Islands. The follow- 
ing year, Mr. Leacock was licensed by the Bishop as a Catechist for his native 
parish of St. Lucy, and January 6, 1826, was ordained Deacon, In October of 
the same year, he was promoted to the Priesthood, strangely enough, without 
his ever having been confirmed, for we find him ten years later receiving this 
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Apostolic rite at the hands of the Bishop of Kentucky. Soon after his ordina- 
tion, he was sent by Bishop Coleridge to St. Vincent, and from thence to Nevis, 
where he was appointed Rural Dean, and became Rector of St. Paul’s Church. 
About the year 1832, the state of the colored population in the West Indies 
began to be so unsettled, that it was generally supposed that the islands would 
soon cease to be tenable by persons of European origin. As the result of an 
acquaintance formed in Kentucky by his brother, a clergyman of Jamaica, in a 
visit to the United States in 1832, the two Leacocks removed to Lexington in 
1835. It was here began his acquaintance with Dr. Caswall, then Professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Lexington ; with Dr. Coit, who was at the head of 
the Transylvania University, and Dr. Cooke, the distinguished Professor in the 
medical school. In 1836, a new Parish, called St. Paul’s, was started at Lex 

ington, under the Rectorship of Mr. Leacock. His stay here was brief. We 
find him afterwards laboring with Bishop Otey in Tennessee; in 1839, in Lou- 
isville, and in 1843, Rector of St. Peter's, Perth Amboy, New Jersey, where he 
continued till 1847, when it became necessary for him to revisit Barbados. 
At the earnest request of his old parishioners, he resumed his former position 
at Nevis, where, and at Barbados, he ministered with great success till the 
Summer of i854. While at Nevis, he strikingly manifested his Christian 
courage, by publicly exposing the infamous practice of Obeah, which was 
spreading terror throughout the island. 

In 1851, a Society was founded in connection with the Propagation Society, 
called the “ West Indian Church Association for the Furtherance of the Gospel 
in Western Africa.” To this Society Mr. Leacock offered his services as its first 
Missionary in 1855, and with the approbation of the Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
his offer was accepted, and he was sent forth on his labor of love. 

After some three months spent in England in making preparations for his 
work, he embarked for Sierra Leone, October 24, 1855, accompanied by a 
young colored man named Duport, educated at the Mission House connected 
with Codrington College. He landed at Freetown, November 10, and while 
diligently looking about fur a practicable field of labor, a way seemed provi- 
dentially opened to him at Fallangia, a village of some five hundred and thirty 
inhabitants, on a branch of the River Pongus, about 140 miles north of Sierra 
Leone. Through a merchant trading with the Pongas, he addressed a letter 
to a native African chief, bearing the English name of Richard Wilkinson, 
The old chief invited him to visit him, and on his arrival, received him cor- 
dially, and with great feeling, “rising from his chair, broke forth with that 
incomparable song of praise, the ‘Te Deum Laudamus,’ repeating it with great 
solemnity and accuracy.” We quote, in the language of the chief, the explana- 
tion of this strange and unexpected greeting in a heathen land: “Sir, this re- 
quires explanation. In my youth, 1 was sent to your country, and placed 
under the tuition of a respectable clergyman, and through him I imbibed the 
first principles of Christianity. I returned to my native country in 1813, and 
fell into many of its ungodly practices. In this state I continued till 1835, 
when it pleased God to visit me with severe illness, from which I with diffi- 
eulty recovered. From that time, I resolved that ‘I and my house would serve 
the Lord ;’ and I earnestly prayed that God would send a Missionary to this 
Pongas country, whom I might see before I died. You are, Sir, an answer to 
my prayers for twenty years. You are the first minister of the Gospel I have 
beheld since 1835. And now I know that God hears prayer, and that a bless- 
ing is come to my house.” 

Wilkinson generously offered Mr. Leacock the freedom of his own house, and 
there religious services were first held, on Sunday, December 23, 1855. He 
also Jent him his steady influence and “4 ort, gathering for instruction the 
natives, nursed him in sickness, and gave him a beautiful site of ground for his 
residence ; in fact, furthered in every way the objects of the Mission. On the 
14th January, Mr. Leacock opened a school with twenty children, and begun 
his mission with every prospect of success. He had, however, barely time to 
inaugurate his work, when attacked by the African fever, and in less than a 
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year from the time of his embarkation, he entered upon his rest. He died at 
Sierra Leone, August 20, 1856. 

His faithful assistant, Duport, subsequently admitted to Holy Orders, re- 
mained to pursue the work thus auspiciously begun. From a letter written by 
him three weeks after Mr. Leacock’s death, we learn that his congregation had 
increased to upwards of one hundred attentive hearers, with a day school num- 
bering thirty-two, an attendance of twenty-two adults at the Sunday school, 
and that the Mission was making rapid progress, and producing a lasting im- 
pression on the minds of the people. We could with pleasure and profit to our 
readers linger longer on this part of the narrative, but we must rather refer 
them to the book itself. Thus in nine months, in spite of difficulties which 
would have appalled any man but one who was truly in earnest and full of 
faith, he accomplished more than in many cases has been effected in years. 
Surely the “ Martyr” left not his home and comforts in vain. 

We rejoice for this valuable addition to our stores of religious biography. 


Tue OLyNTHIAC AND OTHER PuBLic Orations oF DemostHENES. Translated with 
Notes, &c., by Cuartes Rann Kennepy. In two Volumes. 12mo. pp. 320, 
418. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. New Haven: E. Downes. 


Not only as an exact and vivid translation of the great Orator, but as a most 
valuable contribution to Grecian History, these neat volumes of Prof. Kennedy 
will receive the attention, not only of scholars, but of the intelligent reading 
public. 


A History or Rome From tHE Earwiest Times TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
Empire. With Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Henry G, 
Lippett, D. D., Dean of Christ’s Church, Oxford. Illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 1l2moe. pp. 768. New 
Haven: E. Downes. 


The thoroughness and completeness of this History have given to it, already’ 
a high reputation in England, and we commend it especially as a good text book 
in our High Schools and Colleges. 


A Cuitp’s History or Greece. By Jonn Bonner. In two Volumes. 12mo. 
pp. 315, 292. New York: Harper & Brothers. New Haven: E. Downes. 


This work is uniform with Mr. Bonner’s Histories of Rome, and of the United 
States. He has the rare gift of making such studies popular. 


History or Kine Putvip, Sovereign Chief of the Wampanoags. Including the 
Early History of the settlers of New England. By Joun 8. C. Asrorr. With 
Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. l2mo. pp. 410. New Haven: 
E. Downes. 


Mr. Abbott has, as usual, thrown all the charms of his graphic skill around the 
history of this famous Indian Chieftain. 


Epwarp Howarp; or Practican Curistianity. By M. E. J. New York: G. 
P. E. 8. S. U. & Church Book Society. 1857. 12mo., pp. 175. 


This little work comes very near to our ideal of the point to be aimed at by the 
Church Book Society in its doctrinal teachings. It bases the educational theory 
on the Grace of God given through Means of God’s own appointment; and it 
recognizes the work of Christian Nurture in all its depth and breadth. It is 
attractively written, and will unveil to multitudes of Christian parents those loose 
and radical notions of practical Christianity with which they are thoroughly but 
unconsciously imbued, and hence will be as useful to them as to their children. 
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Tue Lire or tue Rr. Rev. Samcet Seascry, D. D., Bishop of Connecticut. 
18mo. pp. 107. 

Tue Lire or tHe Ricgut Reverend Ricuarp CuanninG Moors, D. D., Bishop 
of Virginia. 18mo. pp. 95. 

Tue Lire or tue Rr. Rev. Joun Henry Hopart, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
18mo. pp. 96. 

Tue Lire or Bisnop Cuase. 18mo. pp. 99. 
These Lives of Bishops of the Church, just issued by the Church Book Society, 

and written by the Rev. Mr. Norton, are each worthy of the commendation which 

we have given to the Life of Bishop Griswold, above. 


Wines anp Stings. A Tale for the Young. By A. L..0. E. New York: G. P. 
E. S. S. U. & Church Book Society. 1857. 18mo. pp. 130. 


This little volume seems to us hardly worth placing on the list of the Society's 
publications, Every work adopted should have sterling merit of some sort, 
either literary or Christian ; and there is no excuse for publishing any other. 


We are glad to know that our Church Book Society has more than a name to 
live. Its sales are already very large, and are constantly increasing. We should 
be sorry to believe that there is, amongst us, a bitterness of party hatred which 
cannot and will not be appeased by the concessions which have been made, 
because it would prove that spirit to be as unprincipled as it is unreasonable. 
True men, who love Curist and His Church better than they love their own 
cliques and the leadership of cliques, will rally around the common standard, 
heart and hand. 

Rev. A. Ten Brorck’s Sermon, before the Convention of Indiana in Trinity 

Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., June 3, 1857: The Christian Child, his Adoption, 

Nurture and Training. 


A most plain and faithful presentation of a subject which lies at the very 
foundation of all Church life, Church work and Church growth. The Sermon is 
worth a score of theories from grumblers and castle-builders. 


CorrESPONDENCE between the Rt. Rev. C. P. McItvaixe, D. D., D.C. L., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Ohio, and the Rev. James A. Bottes, D. D., Rector of Trinity 
Church, Cleveland. With an explanatory Pastoral Letter to the members of 
the Parish of Trinity Church. Cleveland, Ohio. 1857. 8vo. pp. 43. 

It is not always that a correspondence, we will not say controversy, which 
began so needlessly, has terminated so happily. One of those licensed and 
habitual mischief-makers, an anonymous newspaper correspondent, had assailed 
the “Third Annual Report and Letter of Dr. Bolles,” and, through that, the 
Christian character and standing of the Pastor himself. Hence this ‘“ Corres 
pondence ;” in which it appears that men who are supposed to differ from each 
other, and who do differ in the use of terms, are yet in reality near enough to- 
gether to work hand and heart for the Church, if they only have a mindto. The 
“Correspondence” is equally creditable to the Bishop and the Presbyter. 


Rev. Dr. Cratk’s Sermon, at the Convention of the Diocese of Kentucky, May 
25, 1857, in St. Peter’s Church, Paris, on ‘Christian Unity and Church 
Parties.” 

The Unity which Dr. Craik pleads for, and as that for which the Saviour 
prayed, is a unity manifested by the profession of the same Faith, by the acknowl- 
edgment of the same Ministry, and by the use of the same Sacraments. At one 
here, he claims that there zy room fora large exercise of individuality and 
freedom. Weare glad to see so Catholica Sermon published with such unanimity 
by the members of the Convention of the Diocese of Kentucky. There is a 
great deal more of real unity inthe Church than the drill-masters of party are 
willing to admit. 
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Nasnotan Mission. 


This Theological Seminary for the Northwest is quietly but earnestly doing its 
work. At its opening in October, nearly fifty students are expected. The offer 
ings of the Church have during the past year sustained nearly forty young men 
and their teachers. These young men are all preparing for the holy ministry. 
On Trinity Sunday, ’58, ten are expecting to graduate. Three graduated the last 
Trinity Sunday. The whole number of graduates is now thirty-six. 


CATALOGUE OF THE BERKELEY Divinity Scuoon. 1857. 


Enrolled as Teachers and Students of this School, are the names of eight 
Professors, and twenty-one young men, from five Dioceses. The spacious edifice 
of the late Dr. Jarvis, affords, at present, ample accommodations, and there is no 
charge for rooms or tuition. Aid also to meet other expenses is extended to 
those who need it. The thoroughness of the instruction, the devout and working 
habits of the students, and the whole tone of the Institution, all give promise 
that ‘ Berkeley Divinity School” is to make, as it is already making, itself felt 
in the theological education not only of Connecticut but of the whole Church. 
It has great and increasing facilities for doing a work worthy of our oldest 
Diocese, whose pious and conservative influence was so strongly felt in the early 
organization of the American Church. 


Tue Cotonta, Cuurcn CuronicLte anp Missionary JournaL. August, 1857. 
London. 


This Missionary Monthly Periodical, of about the size of our own ‘Spirit of 
Missions,” increases in value. It contains able papers, discussions, reviews, An- 
nual Reports, &c., on the Missionary work. The August No. has a communica- 
tion from Caleutta on Mr. Williams’ Essay on Hinduism, and which also alludes 
to the growing habits of speculation in a certain quarter in the English Church, 
and to their disastrous effect on the Missionary work among the Hindus, Meta- 
physical hair-splitting, abstract speculations, doubts, cavils, are the besetting sins 
of the educated Hindu. The writer closes with this pregnant remark, which has 
a pretty wide application: ‘‘ While we, a mere handful, are seeking to propagate 
Christianity in its integrity abroad, the Church at home is suffering skepticism to 
eat away its historical basis—the Canon of Holy Scripture.” The writer also 
records the remark of a shrewd Christian native: “I never see anything urged 
against the Bible in the present day, that may not be found in the deistical 
writers of the last century.” Emphatically is this true of the speculations and 
cavils of the Arnold School, Maurice, Stanley, Kingsley, &c., &c. 


Harpers’ Story Booxs. No. 32. Mixico; or the Fairy of Cairnstone Abbey. 
No. 33. Jasper; or the spoiled Child recovered. No. 34. Congo; or Jas- 
per’s Experience in command, 


APOLOGY FoR THE Common EnGiisu Bistr. Anda Review of the extraordinary 
changes made in it by the Managers of the American Bible Society. Third 
Edition. Baltimore. 1857. 12mo. pp. 76. 


The Rev. Dr. A. C. Coxe, in following up this examination into the intermed- 
dlings with, and alterations of, the Bible by the American Bible Society, has most 
clearly and undeniably proved, that changes have been made, serious in them- 
selves, and constituting a precedent of the most dangerous character. 
This is the simple fact. It only remains to see what course the Bible 
Society will now determine to pursue. It is understood that a large amount 
of funds is held by that Society on condition of fidelity in this very matter 
now under discussion. Dr. Coxe has carried with him the conservative 
peer of the country, while the radicals, far and near, are barking at 
nis heels. 
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Bisnop H. W. Ler’s Primary CuarGe; on Sanctification. In St. John’s Church, 
Keokuk, Iowa, May 27, 1857. 


Rev. Dr. Bottes’ Sermon, in Trinity Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 22, 1857. 
“The Daily Worship of God in His Temple.” 


Rev. Henry Hoiiann’s Sermon before the Synod convened to elect a Bishop of 
Canada West, July 8, 1857, at London, C. W. ‘“Christ’s Prerogative in the 
Choice of His Servants.” 

This Sermon brings up a great principle, as to the true, Scriptural and primi- 


tive method in the election of Bishops. We intend to discuss that question in the 
Church Review. 


Rev. Epaucnp Lear’s Sermon on “Christain Oneness,” before the 73d Annual 
Convention of Pennsylvania, in St. Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, May 27, 
1857. 


A most excellent Sermon, in the right tone and temper. 


Rev. J. J. Rivtey’s Address before the LaFayette Female Institute, Kentucky, 
June 19, 1857. 

An Unrinisnep SERMON OF THE LATE Rev. Cuartes Tomes, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Intended to be preached June 12, 1857. 


A complete sketch of the life of this most useful Clergyman we are endeavor- 
ing to procure for our pages. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


ame. 


Abbott, C. 8. 
Alexander, William, 
Broadnax, W. M. A. 
Butler, Wm. C,. Meade, 
Baldy, Hurly, Potter, A. 
Bishop, Addis Emmitt, De Lancey, 
Burton, Gideon J. Potter, A. 


Bishop. 
Mclivaine, 
Potter, A. 
Meade, 


Cowley, Edward, Eastburn, 
Christian, Wm. D. Kemper, 
Coley, Chas. H,. Elliott, 
Currie, C. G, Mellvaine, 


Converse, Geo. S. Potter, I. 
DeCosta, Benjamin F. Chase, 
Fulton, William, Mel lvaine, 
Gongler, J. W. Potter, A. 
Green, J. Mercier, Davis, 
Githens, Wm. Louis, Upfold, 
Gitford, Benj. R. 
Johnson, Wm. Allen, Potter, H. 


Jones, Joseph R. Meade, 
Kenney, James FE. Potter, H. 
Lewis, Robert W. Meade, 
Leverett, Wm. C. Clark, 
Martin, Thomas M. Lee, A. 
Mason, Richard R. Meade, 
Mowbray, Otey, 


Perinchief, Octavius, Potter, H. 
Rich, Wm. Alexander, Potter, H. 
Robinson, W. Callyhan, Potter, H. 
Roberts, Stephen C. Atkinson, 
Robinson, Joseph B. Williams, 
Searborough, John, Potter, H. 
Synnott, ——. H. Potter, H. 


Spalding, John F. Burgess, 
Southgate, John B. Burgess, 
Tennent, John C. Meade, 


Wadleigh, Abraham Jr.Potter, H. 
West, John Read, 


Lee, H. W. 


DEACONS. 
Time. 
June 28, 
Aug. 16, 
July 10, 
July 10, 
July 26, 
Aug. 28, 
Sept. 8, 
June 11, 
June 7, 
June 27, 
June 28, 
Aug. 16, 
Aug. 30, 
June 28, 
July 26, 
July 20, 
Ang. 5, 
Aug. 28, 
June 28 
July 10, 
Aung. 17, 
July 10, 
Aug. 22, 
July 12, 
July 10, 
July 5, 
June 28, 
June 28 
June 28, 
July 26, 
Sept. 11, 
June 28, 
June 28 
July 8, 
July 8, 
July 10, 
June 28, 

19, 


Whitehouse, July 


Place. 


tosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Atonement, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
Christ, Danville, Pa 

St. Paul’s, Waterloo, W. N. Y. 

St. Peter’s, Pniladelphia, Pa. 

St. Anne’s, Lowell, Mass. 

St. Sylvanus, Delafield, Wis. 

St. Paul’s, Augusta, Ga. 

Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 

St. George’s, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Trinity, Claremont, N. H. 

Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Christ, Danville, Pa. 

Church of the Cross, Bluffton, S. C. 
St. Paul’s, LaPorte, Ind. 

Trinity, Davenport, Iowa, 

Trinity, New York City. 

Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
St. Anna’s, Fishkill Landing, N. Y. 
Chapel Theo, Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
Trinity, Newport, R. I. 

St. Thomas, Newark, Del. 

Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

Trinity, New York City. 

Trinity, New York City. 

Trinity, New York City. 

St. Stephen’s, Oxford, N. C. 

St. Michael's, Litchfield, Conn. 
Trinity, New York City. 

Trinity, New York City. 
St. Stephen’s, Portland, Maine. 

St. Stephen’s, Portland, Maine. 
Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
Trinity, New York City. 

Christ, Jubilee College, Ill. 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Bonte, J. H. C, Mellvaine, June 28, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
** Dunean, T. Meade, July 10, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
“ Egar, John H. Kemper, June 10, Grace, Madison, Wis. 


x 


“ Early, W. Townsend, Williams, July 8, Christ, Tashua, Conn. 
“Fairbanks, J. Newton,Potter, H. July 28, St. John’s Chapel, Boquet, N. Y. 

‘“* Harlow, Edward H. Meade, July 10, Chapel Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
‘* Hatton, W. H. D. Lee, A. July 26, Christ, Delaware City, Del. 

“* Holman, Francis R. Hawks, Aug. 30, St. John’s, Weston, Mo. 

“ Jenkins, P. G. Davis, June 21, St. Paul’s, Somerville, S.C. 

‘* Knickerbacker, D. B. Kemper, July 12, Gethsemane, Minneapolis, Min. Ter. 
‘© Menaeos, Anastasius, Cobbs, ae St. John’s, Montgomery, Ala. 

* Penniman, J. A. Eastburn, July 21, Grace, Boston, Mass. 

‘* Peet, Robert B. Potter, A. July 17, St. Paul’s, Montrose, Pa. 





CONSECRATIONS. 


Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Calvary, Hopkins, June 18, Jericho, Vt. 
Christ, Whitehouse, June 28, Joliet, Ill. 
Christ, Whittingham, June 18, Prince George and Charles Co., Md. 
Christ, Doane, Sept. 17, Woodbury, N. J 
Church of the Cross, Davis, tay 19, Bluffton, 8. C. 
Church of the Redeemer, Kemper, Aug. 16, Superior, Wis. 
Grace, Doane, July 16, Orange, N. J. 
Grace, Potter, H. Aug. 4, Norfolk, N. Y. 
Grace, DeLancey, Aug. 12, Lockport, W. N. Y. 
Grace, Meade, Aug. 22, Berryville, Va. 
Hope Church, Lee, H.W. Sept. 8, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
St. Andrew’s, Otey, Ang. 9, Riverside, Tenn. 
St. John’s Chapel, Whittingham, Aug. 6, Beltsville, Md. 
St. Luke’s, McCoskry, June 25, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
St. Paul’s, McCoskry, Aug. 20, Marquette, Mich. 
St. Paul’s, Whitehouse, July 5, Alton, Ill. 
St. Paul’s, Davis, June 20, Somerville, 8. C. 
St. Paul’s, Lee, H. W. July 19, Des Moines, Iowa. 
St. Paul’s, Potter, A. July 17, Montrose, Pa. 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Potter, H. July 21, Windham, N. Y. 
St. Peter’s, Whitehouse, July 1, Sycamore, Ill. 

OBITUARY. 


Diep, at Utica, N. Y., September 15, the Rev. Prerre Atexts Proatr, D. D. 

Dr. Proal was born at Newark, N. J.,in the year 1796. He was ordained 
Deacon by Bishop Hobart at the French Church du St. Esprit, in New York, 
on the 18th day of September, 1818. His first parish was that of St. John’s 
Church, Johnstown, where he remained for a short time, when he took charge 
of St. George’s Church, Schenectady. Here he resided until 1836, when he was 
called to the Rectorship of Trinity Church, Utica, which position he retained 
until the Spring of the present year, when, on account of continued illness, he 
resigned. Dr. Proal was one of the most prominent of the clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Western New York, and from the time of its organization, held the post 
of Secretary of the Convention, and Deputy to the General Convention. 

During the Episcopate of Bishop Hobart, Dr. Proal was his warm and inti- 
mate friend, heartily embraced his views in reference to Church principles and 
polity, and never departed from them. He was an earnest and uncompromising 
Churchman, and amidst all the theological excitements and prejudices of his 
times, remained constant and true to the principles of our branch of the One 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. As a preacher, he was earnest and forcible, 
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and never from views of expediency or policy kept back what he regarded as 
the truth, 

Often has our departed friend expressed the wish, if it were the will of Prov- 
idence, to die in the midst of active duties. But from the commencement of his 
sickness, he regarded his recovery as doubtful, and though a severe trial to his 
feelings, yet he yielded to a sense of duty to his parish, and resigned. 

For a long time he has, with child-like resignation, been awaiting the ap- 

roach of death. He felt that he had no more to do with this world, and, like 
3t. Paul, though willing, for the sake of others and the Church, to remain in the 
ty y, yet he realized that to depart hence and be with the Lord was far better 
or him. : 


Diep, at White Sulphur Springs, in August last, the Rev. Rosert Wittiam 
Go.psporovaeu, Rector of St. John’s Parish, Caroline County, Maryland. 

We take from the Monitor this tribute to his memory: “ Mr. Goldsborough 
was, without any exception, the most perfect combination of the saintly Chris- 
tian and the polished gentleman with which it has been our fortune to meet. 
Born in that class of society, and in a part of the country where self-indulgence 
is the besetting sin, he was eminent for self-denial. Of a feeble constitution, 
and laboring, to a very unusual degree, under the infirmity of deafness, his 
capacity for usefulness would have seemed very limited; but at the expense, 
if we may so say, of no little self-denial, and chiefly by the saintly character 
of which that self-denial was the evidence, he has done more for the cause of 
Christ than many men of more intellectual ability, who possessed the per- 
fect use of all senses, combined with much greater physical powers. ‘ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.’” 


Diep, at Nashville, Tenn., July 10, the Rev. Cuartes Tomes, Rector of the 
Church of the Advent, Nashville. 

We make this brief record of the death of Mr. Tomes, as we hope to publish 
a full obituary in our January number. 


Iep, in Orange, New Jersey, on the 6th of July, the Rev. Jonn L. Brake, 
D. D., aged 69. 

Dr. Blake was born at Northwood, New Hampshire, in 1788. The son of a 
substantial farmer, he worked in the field with his father in the Summer, and 
went to the district school in the Winter. It was the custom of the time. But 
he was born in love with learning, and persevered in his efforts to educate 
himeelf, until after suitable preparation at Philip's Academy, Exeter. N. H., 
he entered Brown University, and graduated with honor in 1812. The next 
year he was licensed to preach by the Congregationalists; but there was not 

is place. His was a mind to seek foundations, and not to rest till they were 
found. He sought the ministry of the Church, and in 1815 was admitted Dea- 
con by Bishop Griswold. His first labors were in Pawtucket, R. I., where he 
organized a parish, now one of the best in the Diocese. In 1820, he went to 
Concord, N. H., to have charge of the parishes there and at Hopkinton, and 
established in the former place a young ladies’ school of much celebrity. He 
afterwards resided in Boston for several years, where he was connected with 
St. Matthew's Church, until obliged to relinquish his Rectorship on account of 
ill health. He then removed to New York, where he resided for a number of 
years. From New York, he removed with his family to Orange, about eleven 
years since, where he resided till the close of his life. The last thirty years of 
Dr. Blake’s life were mostly spent in literary labors; at first upon works of 
education, which obtained a wide circulation, but latterly upon Histery, Bi- 
ography, and Agriculture. But his great works were, “The Family Encyclo- 
pedia,” and the “General Biographical Dictionary.” The latter he re-wrote 
during the last five years of his life, making it the best book of the kind in use. 
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Dr. Blake was a devoted and faithful laborer in the Church of Christ, a warm- 
hearted and generous man. It is not too much to say that his whole life was 
spent in self-sacrificing labors for the good of others. Those who were on 
terms of intimacy with him, can testify to his kindly feelings, his agreeable 
social qualities, and his instructive and sage counsels. We lament his lose, A 
good man; a wise man; a safe counselor, has left us. But he has ‘ ceased 


from his labors,” and left us an example of industry, intelligence, uprightness, 
and virtue, 


DIOCESE OF TEXAS. 


At the late Convention of this Diocese, May 24, at Austin, a letter was 
read from Rev. A. C. Coxe, D. D., pledging $1,500 per year for three years, and 
$1,000 per year for two years more, towards the support of a Bishop for that 
Diocese, on the condition that the Diocese shall make up the salary to the 
amount of $2,500; and that the Bishop shall be elected unanimously, or his 
election unanimously concurred in, The following gentlemen are pledged with 
Rev. Dr. Coxe to the above contribution: Rev. Drs. Hawks, Hobart and Be- 
dell, of New York; Rev. Drs. Morton, Stevens, Howe and Wilmer, of Phila- 
delphia ; and Rev. Dr. Wyatt, of Baltimore. Rev. Dr. A. H. Vinton, of Boston, 
has declined the Episcopate of Texas. It appears that the Rev. Dr. Coxe, pre- 
viously elected, had been consulted on the subject, and had peremptorily re- 
fused his name to be used. The present movement toward the raising of the 


salary isa very handsome one, and is a good sign of returning unity in the 
Church, 


CHURCH IN KANSAS. 


There are now six Clergy of the Church laboring in Kansas, as follows : 

Leavenworth is under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Stone ; Topeka, of the Rev. 
Mr. Callaway; Atchison, of the Rev. Mr. Stoudenmayer; Lecompton, of the 
Rev. Mr. Points; Tecumseh, of the Rev. Mr. Ellis; and Wyandott, of the Rev, 


Mr. Perinchief; Lawrence has given the Rev. Charles Reynolds, of Columbus, 
Ohio, a call. 


BISHOP KIP. 


We have received from the Standing Committee of the Diocese of California, 
a circular announcing that a majority of the Bishops and Standing Committees 
have signified their assent to the election of the Rt. Rev. William Ingrabam 
Kip, D. D, as Bishop of the Diocese of California. 

The Bishops consenting, ate as follows: Brownell, Meade, McIlvaine, Doane, 
Otey, Polk, DeLancey, Whittingham, Elliott, A. Lee, Johns, Eastburn, Chase, 
Cobbs, Freeman, Hawks, Burgess, Upfold, Green, Williams, Whitehouse, At- 
kinson, Scott, H. W. Lee, H. Potter. 

The Standing Committees assenting are, of Connecticut, Michigan, Texas, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Tennessee, Delaware, Maine, Iowa, Florida, Illinois, Louis- 
iana, Western New York, North Carolina, New Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Vermont. 


PERVERTS RETURNING. 


At the late Convention of Western New York, Bishop DeLancey stated 
that Mr. William J. Bakewell, formerly a clergyman in that Diocese, who re- 
moved to Pennsylvania, resigned the ministry, and joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, has written to him declaring his renunciation of the errors into which 
he was led, his desire to return to the Communion of the Church, and his re- 
newed adhesion to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. He was admitted to the Communion at Geneseo, where he had 
formerly labored in the ministry. 
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Mr. Pierce Conolly, and Mr. Henry Major, both formerly Clergymen, and 
both also perverts to Rome, have returned to the true Fold from which they 
had wandered. The boasted Catholicity and Unity of Rome is, after all, a mis- 
erable shain; and so these men found it. 


DECLINE OF POPERY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The Romish paper, the Tablet, in discoursing on the future of the Romish 
Church in the United States, says: 

“ Few insurance companies, we verture to assert, would take a risk on the 
national life of a creed which puts five hundred daily into the grave for one it 
wins over to its Communion. And yet this is what Catholicity is doing in 
these States while we write.” 


REV. MR. BRECK AND THE INDIAN MISSIONS. 


We glean the following facts concerning the late troubles at the Chippewa 
Missions: 

The withdrawal of the troops from Fort Ripley seems to have been the 
creation of an outbreak among the Chippewas, heretofore regarded as the most 
friendly Indians in the Territory. The Mission at Leech Lake has been broken 
up, and the Rev. Mr. Breck and his family compelled to leave the country. 

Mr. Breck has two stations, one at Gull Lake, (called St. Columba,) about 
twenty miles from Fort Ripley, and fourteen from the Agency. This, in a very 
flourishing condition, was last year placed by Mr. B. under the care of Rev. E. 
S. Peake, while he himself went foward sixty miles, and at Leech Lake estab- 
lished a second mission—built houses, commenced farming, gardening, &c, and 
opened a school for Indian children, and had daily public worship in a chapel. 
He had already an important establishment. 

Ever since the abandonment of Fort Ripley, however, the Indians about Mr. 
Breck have put on an air of insolence and bravado; the chief and the parents 
of the scholars professing friendliness, but declaring themselves unable to con- 
trol or resist the “ braves.” They supply themselves with whiskey, and the 
sequel has been that in repeated visits drunken squads of Indians have de- 
manded whatever they fancied in the Mission house—have shot down cattle in 
the yard, and poultry, and held feasts on them in sight—have threatened the 
life of the Missionary, and left him no alternative but to flee at night with his 
household, and such effects as were most valuable, towards Fort Ripley, where 
he now is, 

Such is the sad story of Mr. Breck’s Indian Mission. We would not, and do 
not lack faith in the power of the Gospel to convert the Indians, or any other 
portion of the human race. We honor the heroism of Mr. Breck, who has 
exhibited a self-denial, a zeal and perseverance, worthy of the best days of the 
Church. But with the history of the Indian race before us, and of the mission- 
ary labors of the Church of England in their behalf, and of all such mission- 
ary effort in later times, we now call upon Mr. Breck to pre-occupy the ground, 
and plant the Cross among the white population of the Northwest. Millions 
on millions are soon to occupy the vast field. Their souls are as valuable as 
the souls of red men; while, prospectively, the value of present effort is ines- 
timable. Mr. Breck’s labors . not been lost, nor has the money so freely 
given been thrown away; nor would it have been, if it had been cast into the 
lakes of the Northwest. But let us now have another Nashotah; somewhere 
on the headwaters of the Mississippi. 


CONGREGATIONALISM DYING OUT. 


The General Convention of Congregational Ministers and Churches of Ver- 
mont, in June, 1856, appointed a Committee to ascertain and report the facts 
respecting attendance on Pblicu Worship in theState, and the “ means of 
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reaching more effectually the mass of the people with the preached word.” In 
June, 1857, this Committee made a report, from which we extract, as foliuws: 

“ From the above statement, it appears there are in Verment at least 22,064 
families, of which there is no habitual attendant on Evangelical worship, which 
would, allowing five persons to each, embrace 110,220 souls, a fraction more 
than one-third of the whole population. The average attendance on Evangeli- 
eal worship is 55,410, less than one-fifth of the population. In some localities 
there is a deficiency of seats, but as a whole, ‘there is yet room’ in our Evan- 
gelical Churches for all the people. Nor does it appear from the reports that 
distance is a very formidable obstacle to attendance, for the great body of 
neglecters is found in our most compact villages and districts. One village is 
reported thus: ‘Two meeting-houses—one Evangelical; 115 families; average 
attendance upon Evangelical worship, 85; habitual neglecters, 475. Other 
instances of like character are found in various parts of the State.” 

In New Hampshire, the Congregational Minister at Plymouth in that State 
recently stated: “From this place, northward, to the Canada line, a distance of 
130 miles, there is but one Congregational pastor. Many churches formerly 
frequented, are vacant and still.” The special causes of this rapid decline of 
Congregationalism, it is stated, are emigration to the West, and the intermed- 
dling with Politics on the part of the Clergy. 

The (Methodist) Christian Advocate and Journal says: “ Our own cause 
suffers much from the same cause, especially in the northern tier of the New. 
England States. Both the Ministry and the Churches find it hard to recruit, 
and some Conferences, once hopeful enough to divide, would find it conven- 
ient to unite again. 

But what is the cause of all this decline? As to the decrease of population 
by emigration to the West, the population of Connecticut is steadily increas- 
ing, and never so rapidly as within the last ten years; being nearly twenty per 
centum. In Vermont, also, the increase in the population for the last ten 
years was over seven per cent., against four per cent. for the preceding decade. 
Besides, the Church in our whole country is gaining, and gaining rapidly. The 
Bishop of Connecticut stated in his late Address to the Convention, that within 
the last thirty-seven years, “the number of the Clergy has increased from 35 to 
126. The number of attendants on the worship of the Church, and the num- 
ber of communicants has, perhaps, increased in a still greater ratio.” Doubt- 
less the Church has inal, by avoiding the political excitements of the day. 
The victim of unsparing abuse, in the pulpit and the press, from those who 
thus find their weapons acting with cam deadly power upon themselves, 
taunted with moral cowardice and sinister motives, her course is yet justifiable, 
on the ground both of Scriptural precedent and sound wisdom. She believes the 
Gospel to be the only true source of Reform, and to be in itself something be- 
sides a mere system of om pene But the Church prospers mainly because 
she is Gop’s own appointed way to save and bless the world. 


BOSTON INFIDELITY. 


A new newspaper has recently been started in Boston, with the following as 
its motto: “ Devoted to the Interests of all Classes—The Organ of no Party, 
Clique, or Seet, but thoroughly Human in Principle and Effort.” That is a 
fair expression of the Anti-Church sentiment of the day. It prates about * our 
common Christianity,” snubs “ Episcopal bigotry,” and “High Churchism,” 
aud publishes its lavender Newspaper on Sunday mornings. 


NEW LITURGICAL MOVEMENT. 


The Liturgy Committee of the “German Reformed Church,” met in Lancas- 
er, Penn., Aug. 25th. This Committee, which was raised six or seven years 
go, by the Eastern and Western Synods, with the acquiescence of all the Clas- 
is, consists of twelve members, six or seven of whom, we understand, have 
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performed most of the labor of the great work which has been in progress for 
the past seven years, The members present at the session just closed, were 
Rev. P. Schaff, D. D., Rev. J. W. Nevin, D. D., Rev. D. Zacharias, D. D., Rev. 
D. Heiner, D. D., Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D. D., Prof. T. C. Porter, and Rev. Il. 
Harbaugh. 

The committee had hoped to finish their work this session, but they found it 
would be necessary to meet once more, and hold a session of eight or ten days, 
which will take place early in October in Philadelphia, when their labors will 
be completed. Much of the work is already printed, and the whole is confi- 
dently expected te pass through the press during the next sitting of the Com- 
mittee. It will make a book of from 300 to 400 pages, and is printed in the 
highest style of the typographic art, by Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of Phil- 
adelphia. 


NEGLECT OF INFANT BAPTISM AMONG THE DENOMINATIONS. 


The (Jan.) Princeton Review (Presbyterian) has an important Article on the 
“ Neglect of Infant ones ” among the Non-Episcopal religious bodies in this 
country, with full tables of statistics. It appears, that during the last year, 
(1856,) there were among old school Presbyterians, 233,755 members, and 
11,921 infants baptized; or nineteen and six-tenths members to each baptism, and 
Jifty one baptisms to every one thousand members, Among the Reformed 
Dutch, there were 40,413 members, and 2,754 baptisms; or fourteen and seven- 
tenths members to every baptism, and sixty-eight baptisms to every thousand 
members. Among the New School Presbyterians, there were 138,760 members, 
and 3,394 baptisms; or forty-one members to every baptism, and twenty-four 
baptisms to every thousand members. Among the New England Congregation- 
alists, there were 172,614 members, and 2,791 baptisms ; or sixty-one and eight- 
tenths members to every baptism, and sixteen baptisms to every thousand mem- 
bers, The writer says, that in the Episcopal Church there were 116,735 mem- 
bers, and 20,048 baptisms; or five and eight-tenths members to every baptism, 
and 172 baptisms to every thousand members. The writer concludes from sta- 
tisties before him, that among the Congregationalists, ‘“ Infant Baptism is, 
beyond a doubt, dying out.” 

The writer then examines into the causes of this growing neglect of Infant 
Baptism. He finds them, Ist,in the efforts of Anti-Pedobaptists to disseminate 
their sentiments. 2nd. In the neglect of pastors to give proper instructions ; 
and says, “ There are comparatively few of their youth who understand the relation 
they bear to the Church.” (We italicise this.) 2d. The improper administration 
of the ordinance. 4th, The “ Church’s failure to recognize baptized children as 
members after Baptism.” 5th. The neglect of Family Worship. 6th. In the im- 
proper time and circumstances attending the administration ; as “ at week day 
services, or private prayer meetings.” 7th. The influence of “ New Measures ;” 
concerning which he shows, by facts, that the ‘“ Revival System ” (he avoids 
the name, but he means this) has led to the practical ignoring of this Sacra- 
ment, 

We ask careful attention to the above statements. Even among ourselves, 
this same leaven of Anti-Pedobapti-m, in all its essential qualities, is, and to an 
extent we fear little realized, active and potent. And the causes specified 
above are, with scarcely an exception, precisely those which we have now to 
contend against. 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


DEATH OF BISHOP BLOMFIELD. 


The Rt. Rev. Cuartes James Biomrietp, D. D., late Bishop of London, died at 
Fulham, at ten minutes after five on Wednesday night, Aug. 5th. The late 
Bishop was born at Bury, St. Edmund’s, May 29th, 1786. Having been educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he was third wrangler and senior medalist in 1808, 
and subsequently a fellow of his college. After taking Orders he became suc- 
cessively Archdeacon of Colchester and Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopgate, and 
was consecrated Bishop of Chester, in 1824, from which see he was translated to 
that of London, in 1828. He was known to the world of letters by editions of 
“ Aschylus” and ‘ Callimachus ;” he was also author of a “ Manual of Family 
Prayers ;” ‘“‘ Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles;” ‘Sermons at St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate,” &c. He was one of the original supporters of the New Poor-law, 
and had a principal hand in establishing the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

The two great deeds of Bishop Blomfield’s Episcopate, are unquestionably the 
erection of the Bethnal-green churches, and the creation of the Colonial Episco- 
pate. The first movement has resulted up to the present time in the erection, 
and more or less complete endowment, of no less than seventy-eight new churches 
in and near London, at a cost of more than half a million; independently of 
seven new churches, the entire erection and endowment of which by seven 
separate individuals, (one being the Bishop himself,) is wholly attributable to the 
impulse derived from the appeal made to the public on the first formation of the 
Metropolitan Churches’ Fund. Miss Burdett Coutts sent him a blank check for 
one of these Churches. He filled it with two hundred thousand dollars. She paid it. 

The Bishop’s other great work, the creation, as it may almost be called, of the 
Colonial Episcopate, did not take place until the year 1840. At that time there 
were just five Bishoprics of the English Church throughout the vast colonial 
empire subject to the English Crown. At the present time there are, we believe, 
no less than twenty-five, independently of six more now in course of foundation. 
And this gesult is due, under God’s blessing, entirely to the energy and activity 
of Bishop Blomfield, exerted, as it was, just at the opportune time, when people's 
minds had become prepared for this great and much-needed reform, and when the 
principles to which the Bishop appealed, were being universally discussed and 
developed, in consequence of the great Church movement then in progress, to 
which we have already referred. 

Since the year 1850, he has been the advocate for restoration of Convocation, On 
the whole, his Episcopate may be said to have been a vigorous and effective one, 
and the Church has undoubtedly lost one of her most useful Bishops. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF SIERRA LEONE, WEST AFRICA, 


The Rt. Rev. Jonn Witiis Weeks, D. D., Bishop of Sierra Leone, died on the 
morning of the 25th of March, having only returned to Sierra Leone on the 17th 
of that month, from visiting the stations of the Yoruba mission of the Church 
Missionary Society. He was consecrated in 1855. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF SIERRA LEONE, 


The Rev. John Bowen, LL. D., Rector of Orton Longueville, near Peterborough, 
has, on the recommendation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, been appointed 
to the vacant See of Sierra Leone. He was presented to the Rectory of Orton 
Longueville in 1853, by the Marquis of Huntley. It is, we believe, not improbable 
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that another West African Bishopric will be constituted of some portion of the 
interior of that vastly-extending mission-field. 
s 
CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF PERTH, AUSTRALIA. 


The Venerable M. B. Hale, D. D., Archdeacon of Adelaide, was consecrated to 
the newly-erected Bishopric of Perth, in Western Australia, on Saturday, July 
25th, in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace. The consecrating Prelates were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Bishop of Ripon. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF NORWICH, 


On Friday, June 12th, the Lord Bishop of Norwich elect, Dr. John Thomas 
Pelham, was consecrated at his late parish church of Marylebone, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. His Grace was assisted by the Lord Bishops of London, Manchester, 
Gloucester and Bristol, and Ripon, and attended by his chaplain, the Rev. John 
Thomas, D. C. L.; Dr. Travers Twiss, vicar-general; F. H. Dyke, Esq., registrar ; 
and Felix Knyvett, Esq., secretary and apparitor-general. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. Venn, before a crowded congregation. 


SCOTLAND.—-NEW BISHOP OF ABERDEEN. 


The election of a Bishop for the diocese of Aberdeen, has been decided by 
thirteen voting for Dr. Suther, and nine for Mr. Cheyne. A motion that report- 
ers be admitted, was lost by fifteen to nine. Dr. Suther is a native of Scotland, 
and in Scottish orders. Heis a son of P. Suther, Esq., M. D., Deputy-Inspector 
of Hospitals and Fleets, and was born in Edinburgh in 1814. He was educated 
at King’s College, in the University of Windsor, Nova Scotia; took the degree of 
B. A., in 1853; was ordained Deacon in March, 1837, by the late Dr. Walker, 
Bishop of Edinburgh, and Priest, in December following, by the same Prelate. 
Dr. Suther served in Leith, for two years, as assistant to Dr. Russell, late Bishop 
of Glasgow, and was, for about sixteen years, incumbent of St. George’s, York- 
place, Edinburgh, and chaplain at Edinburgh Castle. He was elected to the 
incumbency of St. Andrew’s Church, Aberdeen, in 1855. The degree of D.C. L. 
was conferred on him in 1854, by Windsor University. 


CONVOCATION. 


Convocation (of course for the Province of Canterbury) assembled July 10th, 
to'receive Reports from its Committees, The most important were, those on the 
Home and Foreign Missions of the Church, and that to the Lower House on the 
coéperation of the Laity, The Missionary Report to the Lower House is too 
long to be given here ; it was presented by Archdgacon Bickersteth, and is full 
of facts, and principles, and suggestions of great importance. The Report to the 
Upper House, we must also omit for want of room. It was presented by the 
Bishop of Oxford, and the Bishop of London seconded its adoption. 

The Report to the Lower House by Dr. Wordsworth, on Lay-coéperation, 
touches serious and sore evils, and most difficult to remedy. For who are the 
Laity of the Church of England? By whom shall elections be made? What shall 
be their prerogatives? By what precedents are these questions to be answered ? 

The object of the present meeting was not discussion ; and amidst the deep 
feeling which the important papers presented had evidently inspired, Convocation 
was prorogued till the 25th of August. But a careful examination of the Reports 
presented, as above, shows that an immense advance in behalf of the Church, has 
already been made. Nothing but folly and madness can lead Churchmen to im- 
peril now, a cause on which so much depends. And in view of the issue which 
is sure to come between the Church and the State, Convocation should lose no 
time in adopting some plan to secure for itself a large infusion of the Lay element. 
It will need its aid by-and-bye. 
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THE QUEEN AND CONVOCATION, 


On Saturday, June 20th, the Queen held a Court, to receive the Address of 
Convocation, given in our last No. The Archbishop was accompanied by a large 
deputation. To the Address Her Majesty returned the following answer : 

I receive with much gratification your renewed assurance of loyal and affee- 
tionate attachment to my throne and person, and I thank you for your expression 
of sympathy with my deep sorrow for the recent loss of my beloved aunt, the 
late Duchess of Gloucester. 

I heartily concur in your feelings of gratitude to Almighty God, for the many 
and great blessings which He has bestowed on my family, and on this nation, and 
I sincerely pray, that your zealous endeavors to increase the efficiency of the 
Church, to extend its ministrations, and to render them as conducive as possible 
to the advancement, throughout my dominions, of peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety, will, by the divine blessing, tend to establish our 
national prosperity on the surest foundation, and to promote the permanent wel- 
fare and highest interests of all classes of my people. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


In the House of Lords, on the 28th of May, Lord Dungannon, in reference to 
the services at Exeter Hall, asked the Bishop of London whether these meetings 
took place with his sanction, and whether they were in strict conformity with the 
practice and discipline of the Church. In reply, the Bishop of London said, I believe 
the request which was made to me, that two Right Rev. Prelates of the Church, 
two learned Deans, and several other Clergy should on successive Sunday evenings 
address the assembled people in Exeter Hall, is strictly in accordance with the 
Act which I hold in my hand, and which is entitled ‘An Act for the better secur- 
ing of the liberty of religious worship,” in which it is provided that among the 
cases in which such addresses may be made are meetings similar to those now 
taking place in Exeter Hall. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said he could not imagine that any greater re- 
proach or disparagement could be cast upon the Church than to suppose it was 
incapable of accommodating itself to the changing necessities of the age. 


On the same day, Lord Redesdale moved the second reading of Shepherd's 
Disabilities Removal Bill; designed to remove the disabilities under which the 
Scotch Clergy labor. The Earl of Shaftesbury said, that by the Act of 1792, a 
minister ordained by the Episgopal Church of Scotland could not hold any 
benefice in England. The reason for that prohibition was that Clergymen or- 
dained by the Episcopal Church of Scotland, did not subscribe to the three 
articles set forth in the 36th canon, one of which was the admission of the royal 
supremacy in matters ecclesiastical. If a privilegium were granted to Mr. Shep- 
herd, he would hold a benefice in England without being required to recognize 
the royal supremacy. After some further discussion the Bill was read a second 
time. 


In the House of Commons, on the 12th of June, the new Oaths Bill passed 
through Committee. Sir F. Thesiger moved an amendment to add at the end of 
the oath, after the word “realm,” the words, “and I do make this promise, 
renunciation, abjuration and declaration, heartily, willingly, and truly, on the true 
faith of a Christian.” After a long discussion the numbers were—for the amend- 
ment, 201; against it, 341. The Bill was lost in the House of Lords by a vote of 
173 to 139, or a majority of 34. This is the fifth time that the House of Lords 
have defeated a similar Bill. 
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On the 30th of June, in the House of Commons, Lord R. Grosvenor gave 
notice of his intention to move on the first vacant day, which would probably be 
Tuesday, July 28th, that an address be presented to the Queen, praying her 
Majesty to be graciously pleased to appoint a commission for the purpose of 
considering whether the Liturgy of the Church of England be not capable of 
such modification in its arrangement of the services as to render it more profitable 
than it now is for the religious instruction and edification of the people. Mr. B. 
Hope gave notice of his intention to move the previous questicn. 

Such movements as this must open the eyes of English Churchmen to their 
duties and dangers. The Church robbed of her property in Canada! Convoca- 
tion virtually gagged! and now a project for tampering with the Prayer Book ! 
And all this at the hands of the bitterest enemies which the Church has, or can 
have! Church rates, due to the Church as justly as the title by which any person 
holds his estate, are sure to follow at no distant day. On the 28th of July, Lord 
Grosvenor postponed his motion on account of indisposition, for the remainder 
of the session. He introduced a petition in its favor from 180 Clergymen. Had 
the project been pushed, an effort would have been made to go back to the First 


Prayer Book of Edward VI. 


On the 23d of June, in the House of Lords, the Divorce Bill was passed, 
allowing persons divorced for adultery to marry, and of course making solemniza- 
tion of their marriage a legal obligation on the part of the Clergy. It passed by 
a vote of 46 to 25, or a majority of 21, On the question that the Bill do pass, 
the Bishops of Bangor, London, Ripon, St. Asaph, and Worcester voted in the 
majority ; and the Bishops of Chichester, Durham, Exeter, Llandaff, Oxford, 
Rochester and Salisbury in the minority. The Bill was fought vigorously at 
every step; but a high premium on the worst social crime was voted, and five 
Bishops had a hand in it. 

On the 21st of Aug. the Bill was read a third time and passed in the House of 
Commons, but ina greatly modified form, nine thousand Clergy having protested 
against it. So far as the Clergy are concerned there, the bill as it stands enacts 
that after the lapse of the period allowed for appeal, and supposing the deerece of 
dissolution to stand fast, “it shall be lawful for the respective parties to marry 
again, as if the prior marriage had been dissolved by death,” provided that no 
“ Clergyman in Holy Orders of the United Church of England and Ireland shall 
be compelled to solemnize marriage of any person whose former marriage may 
have been dissolved on the ground of his or her adultery, or be liable to any suit, 
penalty or censure, for solemnizing or refusing to solemnize the marriage of any 
such person.” The following clause, however, (56,) provides that, although a 
minister may refuse to solemnize such marriage himself, he must, nevertheless, 
permit any other minister to the establishment, officiating in the Diocese, to per- 
form the marriage service in the parochial Church or Chapel. In this form it 
went back to the House of Lords, where it passed by a vote of 87 to 32—a ma- 
jority of five. Thus the consciences of the Clergy are, it seems, in the hands of 
Parliament! 


Parliament was prorogued on the 28th of August, until Friday, Nov. 6th. 


CHURCH SYNOD IN CANADA WEST. 


The First Synod of Canada met on the 23d of June, at Toronto. About 130 
Clergymen and 150 Laymen, with the Bishop at their head, formed the assembly. 
The occasion was one of intense interest, as being the first act of independent 
authority exercised by the Church in that flourishing Colony. Two Clergymen of 
the Church of the United States were allowed by way of compliment to take 
seats. The royal assent has been given to the Canada Church Bill of the local 
Legislature, and the connection hitherto existing between Church and State in 
the Colony, is dissolved in toto. By virtue of this act the Canadian Church has 
power to hold her own Synods, to elect and appoint her own Bishops, and to make 
such Rules, Ordinances and Canons as in her wisdom she may think necessary. 
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BISHOP OF THE NEW CANADIAN DIOCESE. 


On the 8th of July, the Clergy and Laity of the newly-formed Diocese in 
Canada West, met at London, C. W., for the purpose of electing their Bishop. 
On the first ballot, the votes stood, of the Clergy, for the Rev. B. Cronyn, D. D., 
Rector of London, 22; and for the Rev. A. N. Bethune, D. D., Archdeacon of 
York, 20. Of the Laity, the votes stood, for Rev. Dr. Cronyn, 22; for Rev. Dr. 
Bethune, 10. Subsequently, the following motion was unanimously adopted: 
That the Lord Bishop be requested to submit to her Majesty, for her approval, 
the name of the Rev. B. Cronyn, D. D., as the unanimous choice of. the Synod of 
this new Diocese, for the office of Bishop. 

The Venerable Archdeacon of York, so favorably known as a conservative 
Churchman, was defeated under the senseless party cry of “* Puseyism.” And 
what seems to usa very strange proceeding and not quite consistent with the 
pretensions put forth, this Clerical majority of one vote was as we see publicly 
stated, secured by the Rev. Dr. Cronyn voting for himself. A band of Orangemen 
were jubilant in the evening over the result, with their drums and fifes, their bon- 
fire and their beer. The minority, however, yielded at once with the grace and dig- 
nity of good Churchmen. The Rev. Dr. Cronyn is a native of Ireland, about 54 
years of age, anda graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. This election of a Bishop 
forms a new era in the history of British Colonial Church Missions, and inaugurates, 
we trust, a glorious future. Its moral power on the English Church at home must 
be very great. Wehope the Synodical movement, whieh has been branded as a 
High Church measure, will no longer meet with such determined opposition, at 
least upon this ground. 


MUTINY IN BRITISH INDIA, 


In the early part of May, an insurrection broke out among the native troops of 
India, of the most serious character. It is said that at Calcutta, there was a deep 
laid plot or conspiracy—for which somé have suffered the penalty of death—to seize 
on Fort William, and massacre all the Europeans, &c. But it was providentially 
frustrated. At Meerut, a cavalry regiment openly mutinied: some 70 or 80 of 
the ringleaders were tried and sentenced to many years imprisonment; with hard 
work in irons. At Delhi, three native regiments joined the insurgents, the fort, 
in consequence, with its arsenal, ammunition, and treasury, was seized; nearly 
the whole European community, civil and military,—men, women, and children,— 
have been cruelly massacred! and, to crown all, the heir-apparent of the titular 
Emperor of Delhi, the lineal successor of the great Mogul, has been proclaimed by 
the triumphant mutineers as Emperor of India! It appears, that, in all, about 
fifty-seven regiments are in a state of mutiny. But this is not all; the populace 
generally is known to be more or less disaffected. At this distance, it is difficult to 
judge how extensive this up-rising was. 

We find this insurrection attributed to several causes; such as to miserable 
mismanagement on the part of British authorities; to Persian and Chinese insti- 
gation; and to Mohammedan jealousy and restlessness. Whether Great Britain, 
a mere speck on the map, can continue to coerce 160 millions of men, with 30,000 
British troops, or whether she can long retain her India possessions, is, perhaps, 
doubtful, And yet, the want of systematic plan and concert on the part of the 
natives, and the general improvement of the country under British rule, may pre- 
vent any such fatal result at present. Sir Colin Campbell, of Crimean reputation, 
is now in command of the Indian army, and has just been sent out with twenty 
thousand British troops. 

In respect to the religious bearing of this movement, the following from the 
(London) Union, has some truth in it, though it is in the ordinary captious, queru- 
lous and disloyal tone of that paper. 

“It may be true that we have found Hindoo peasants indolent and cunning— 
Hindoo priests degraded by a subtle superstition—and Hindoo princes blood-thirsty 
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and avaricious. But what have we done to elevate the moral and social degrada- 
tion of those whom we have made absolutely dependent upon us? Or what 
trouble have we taken to refute or enlighten, or even to understand, the ‘subtle 
philosophy which underlies the system of religion whose practical exhibition we 
are content to despise? We have scarcely made even a profession of evangelizing 
India. The few and irregular societarian efforts at the conversion of India to 
Christianity, have Jong furnished a subject for the satirist; while our Indian Mis- 
sionary Church has almost wholly failed in its missionary capacity, from the 
inability of its clergy to cope with the mysterious philosophy which they make no 
effort to understand.” 

In view of the perilous state of affairs in India, several of the English Bishops 
have authorized special prayers to be used in their dioceses; as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Oxford, Salisbury and London. 


MURDER OF MISSIONARIES. 


At a meeting of the Committee of the Propagation Society, July 17th, a letter 
was read from the Rev. Dr. Kay, Principal of Bishop’s College, Caleutta, an- 
nouncing the violent deaths, during the late mutiny, of the Rev. Mr. Jennings, 
the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Sandys, of the Delhi Missions ; whereupon the 
following Resolutions were then unanimously adopted :— 


I. That the Society has heard with the profoundest sorrow of the massacre 
of the Rev. M. J. Jennines, the Secretary and chief promoter of the Delhi 
Mission, of the Rev. A. R. Husparp, one of the first Missionaries; and of Mr. 
Daniet Corre Sanpys, a zealous and active Catechist, preparing for ordina- 
tion in the Mission ; and desires to offer to their surviving relatives and friends 
the expression! of its hearty sympathy with them in their affliction and be- 
reavement. 

2. That although the Delhi Mission, so blessed of God in its commencement, 
seems to be annihilated for the present, by the death or dispersion of its Mis- 
sionaries and Lay-teachers, the Society is resolved—God being its helper—to 
plant again the Cross of Christ in that city, and to look in faith for more 
abundant fruits of the Gospel from the ground which has been watered by the 
blood of those devoted soldiers of Christ. 

3. That the special prayers and offerings of the whole Christian community, 
and the personal services of clergymen who may be moved to take the place of 
those who have fallen, be hereby invited, to enable the Society to reéstablish 
with increased strength, and on a broader foundation, the Mission which has 
been for the moment quenched in blood. 


ORNAMENTS IN CHURCHES.—THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE CASE, 


In this long pending suit judgment was finally rendered on Saturday, March 
2ist, by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. We take from the 
Clerical Journal the following summary of the points decided. There were 
present, The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Lord Wensley- 
dale, Sir J. Pattison, Sir W. H. Maule, and Mr. Pemberton Leigh. 

“Mr. Pemberton Leigh read the judgment of the Committee from a printed 
document, It was very elaborate, entering fully into the ancient usage of 
ornaments, &c., in the Church, both previous and anterior to the Reformation, 
and also to the law, usage, and custom adopted at and since the Reformation, as 
well as the opinions of the ancient reformers as to the propriety of the use of 
crosses, altars, &c., and occupied one hour and twenty minutes in reading. The 
judge took the objectionable articles seriatim, and first as regarded St. Barnabas. 
First, as regarded the cross as an ornament of worship, their Lordships were of 
opinion that the cross, as distinguished from a crucifix, had been long in use as an 
ornament of the Church, and that when the cross was used merely as an emblem 
of faith, and not as an object of superstitious reverence, it was still allowable. 
Considering the cross on the chancel screen, at St. Barnabas, in the former 
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light, their Lordships advised her Majesty to reverse the judgment of the 
courts below, and to allow its continuance. With regard to the stone altar, 
their Lordships were of opinion that it must be removed and substituted with 
a movable table of wood, according to the ordinary meaning of the term table, 
so as to allow of its being moved from time to time, according to the require- 
ments of the celebration of divine service. Their Lordships considered that 
the wovden cross attached to the table of St. Paul, was inconsistent with the 
Pn and letter of the regulations, and they recommended that the decree of 
the court below in reference to it should be affirmed. They advised the reversal 
of the sentence with reference to the credence table, believing it was authorized 
by the Rubric and Prayer-Book. Their Lordships saw no reason to interfere 
for the reversal of the sentence below with regard to the covering of the com- 
munion table, during divine service; but they affirmed the sentence requiring 
the table to be covered with a fair white linen cloth, without embroidery or 
lace attached to it. As the judgments of the courts below had been materially 
altered, their lordships decreed that so much of the sentence in those courts as 
awarded costs against the appellants should be reversed, and that, in those cases 
as well as in the present, each party should pay their own costs. The judgment 
had received the entire concurrence of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
present Bishop of London. 

The following ornaments for the interior of a Church, are, therefore, in future 
legal or illegal :— 


ILLEGAI, AND UNAUTHORIZED. | LEGAL AND AUTHORIZED. 


Stone altars, or anything upon them,  Chancel-screens. 
whether cross or otherwise, which | Cross on screens. 
may prevent them from being covered | Credence tables. 
with the fair white linen cloth. | Various altar-cloths, 
Lace or embroidery upon the fair white | Candlesticks and candles on altar. 
linen cloth, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABOLITION OF CHURCH RATES. 


This old hobby of Dissent, &c., is again up in the British Cabinet. A deputation 
consisting of members and friends of the Established Church, had an interview 
with Viscount Palmerston on Wednesday last, and offered the following repre- 
sentation with reference to projected legislation on Church-rates:—By a return 
laid before parliament in February of this year, it is shown that the 
loss of revenue to the Church by the abolition of Church-rates may be 
estimated at about £350,000 per annum. The returns recently laid be- 
fore Parliament prove as many as 9,672 parishes have sent in replies to the 
questions transmitted to them. The replies may be divided into the following 
classes :—Parishes in which the Church-rate has been granted, 8,280; parishes 
in which there is a provision by Church estates and otherwise, 544; parishes 
which have given dubious replies, 440; parishes which have refused Church- 
rates, 408, It appears, therefore, that parishes which grant the rate amount to 
more than 95 per cent. of the whole. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The English papers inform us, that on the 12th of June, a meeting was held 
at Lambeth Palace, by permission of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to receive 
from the deputation recently sent to Berlin a report of their proceedings in 
preparation for the proposed conference in that capital next September. The 
meeting took place in the guard-room, the walls of which are surrounded by 
portraits of the successive Archbishops of Canterbury for several centuries, 
The chair was taken by the Archbishop. Among those present were Lord Cal- 
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thorpe, Count Bernstorff, the Bishops of London, Ripon, St. David's, Manches- 
ter, Rupert’s Land, Bishop Carr, the Dean of Canterbury, Sir C. E. Eardley, Sir 
H. Verney, M. P., General Sir J. Rowland Eustace, Major General Alexander, Gen- 
eral M‘[nnes, Hon. W. Ashley, Hon. F. Maude, J. Briscoe, Esq., M. P., C. Cowan, 
Esq., M. P., F. Crossley, Esq., M. P., A. Haldane, Esq., T. Bignold, Esq., Dr. Craw- 
ford, Major Straith, Professor Martin, of Aberdeen, Prof-ssor Hoppus, Rev. W. 
Niven, Rev. H. Venn, Rev. J. S. Jenkinson, Rev. R. H. Herschel, Rev. T. R. 
Brook, Rev. J. Jordan, Rev. Mesaec Thomas, Rev. G. Mansfield, Rev. Hugh 
Allen, Rev. Robert Frost, Rev. B. Maitland, Rev. W. M. Bunting, &e. The 
Bishop of Ripon opened the proceedings by reading 1 Cor. xiii, and by prayer. 
The Most Rev. Chairman observed that in the programme of the proceedings it 
was announced that some introductory observations would be made by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He trusted that no introductory remarks were ne- 
cessary to show that Christians might meet together to consider subjects of 
common interest and connected with their common faith, &c., &c. The members 
of the deputation then gave an account of their visit. After which, at the re- 
quest of the Primate, the Rev. W. M. Bunting, Wesleyan Minister, then offered 
prayer, and his Grace terminated the proceedings by pronouncing the bene- 
diction. 

Such a meeting, in such a place, is worthy of note. The past history of this 
“Evangelical Alliance,” the bitter and growing hatred to the Church openly 
manifested by its léading spirits, the rapidly increasing Deism in the party, 
among men hitherto reported orthodox, and the exultant tone of the infidel 
party over these developments, are enough, we might suppose, to put loyal 
Christian men on their guard. It is not unity in belief, which this movement 
has in view, but a wnity in unbelief, a unity in a virtual denial of the Faith. 

But is there a tendency to unity, among those who have seceded from the 
Church, and who plead the rogng 4 of a more liberal basis of Christian unity ? 
In the United States, at least, as facts abundantly show, the tendency is all 
the other way. We see already here, three rival and opposition Presbyterian 
“Churches” arrayed against each other. We see Congregational and Presby- 
terian bodies refusing, “for conscience’ sake,” to recognize each other by ap- 
pointing representative delegations to each other. And yet, these are the men 
who just now are canting most londly about unity, while they are driving an 
entering wedge of schism into the heart of the old Mother Church of England. 
There are, doubtless, many sincere and honest men engaged in this plan. It 
is at least a witness against schism on the part of men who were its originators. 
But there can be no solid unity on such a shadowy foundation. 

Besides the ignoring of all positive doctrine by this “ Evangelical Alliance,” 
a plan is on foot to make the Meeting at Berlin an engine with which to attack 
American Slavery. Whereupon, the Rev. Robert Baird, now in Germany, thus 
writes home, “If American Slavery is to come in, then I shall insist upon it 
that three or four other subjects shall come in,—one of which shall be the pre- 
paration of a ‘memorial’ tothe Queen of England, and appointment of a de- 
putation to Lord Palmerston, ‘On the enormous injury done to humanity by 
the conquest of India with its 150,000,000 of inhabitants, by the English, and 
the conversion of that great country into one vast garden for the production of 
opium, which they are engaged in forcing on China with its 350,000,000 of in- 
habitants, at the mouth of the cannon,—thus producing incalculable evil to 
500,000,000 human beings, and hindering the spread of the gospel among one 
half of the human race.’” 


ROMISH TROUBLES IN BELGIUM. 


In Belgium, unlike Holland, Romanism assumes the most thoroughly ultra- 
montane character. The recent political troubles there need a few words of 
explanation. Since 1830, by the National Constitution the administration of 
charity in Belgium has been completely secularized, and lodged in the hands of 
the civil authorities. The clergy and the religious congregations are made 
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legally incapable of receiving or distributing alms or donations for the poor. 
The growing boldness and ambition of the Romish party, however, forced upon 
the Chambers, at its May Session, a Bill, which finally passed by a majority of 60 
to 41; and which contains two important enactments :—By the first, the Execu- 
tive is enabled, of its own right, and without the intervention of the Legislature, 
to confer upon any religious congregation the important privileges of the ‘ per- 
sonne civile,” with the right to hold and succeed to property, and to receive 
legacies or donations. By the second, individual benefactors, who may wish to 
dispose of their property in favor of the poor, or of charitable institutions, are 
empowered to nominate “special administrators” of the funds appropriated by 
them to such purposes or foundations. In other words, the object of the Bill 
evidently was, to bring into power again, the Jesuits and their party. The pas- 
sage of this Bill created such a perfect fury of popular indignation, that the King 
prorogued the sittings of the Chamber, indefinitely. The Papal Nuncio was 
publicly insulted; and at Antwerp and Liege, the windows of the Jesuit College, 
and the Bishop’s Palace were dashed out; while the cries of the populace in the 
streets, were indicative of the extremest rage. 

The efforts of the Jesuit party to recover their old ground, in Germany and on 
the Continent, may be inferred from the Paris Univers, as follows : 

“The Company of Jesus, that scare-crow of heresy, which the whole world 
thought crushed, covers all Germany with its laborious members. In Prussia, 
the Jesuits have establishments at Munster, Paderborn, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Bonn, Schrimm, Gorheim, &c. In Austria, the task of education has been con- 
fided to them, and several colleges and seminaries labor in the realization of the 
aim proposed by the Concordat, The colleges of Feldkirch, Karisbourg, and 
others, are only the first steps to new foundations. The Lazarists are directors 
of several colleges. The Fathers of the Order of Merey, are numerous in Bavaria, 
and have obtained several establishments in Austria and Prussia, at Maria Hamin- 
kel, near Munster, at Coblentz, and Aix-la-Chapelle. The Franciscans have 
added the Convent of Dusseldorf to their former establishments, and have like- 
wise established themselves at Mayence.” 

We are suprised to see that M. Guizot, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, takes 
ground in favor of this Belgian Bill; and says, that these apprehensions of Rome, 
are all imaginary ; and that the pretensions to temporal power by the Pope, are 
abandoned. As a matter of fact, M. Guizot is simply mistaken, and has probably 
been imposed upon by some cunning Jesuit. 


FRANCE.—TRIAL OF STATE PRISONERS. 


The trial of the three Italians accused of an attempt to assassinate the emperor, 
took place on the 6th and 7th of August, and resulted'in a verdict of guilty, with 
extenuating circumstances in favor of Bartolotti and Grilli. The court sentenced 
Tibaldi to transportation for life, and Bartolotti and’Grilli to fifteen years’ impris- 
onment. Both Mazzini and M. Rollin were implicated in this attempt on the 
life of the French Emperor. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH INFLUENCE AND OBJECTS IN CHINA. 


The Moniteur, (Paris,) in announcing the appointment of Baron Gros, as French 
Commissioner Extraordinary to China, says: 

“Lord Elgin has received an analogous mission with the same title from’ her 
Britannic Majesty, and the two Plenipotentiaries will lend each other mutual sup- 
port in the negotiations confided to them, the success of which will, without any 
doubt, open a new field to Christian civilization, and to the commerce of all 
nations.” 

On this, an English writer remarks, that the last phrase is generally regarded 
as significant of the widely different basis of negotiation which circumstances 
mark out for the two commissioners, the more professed object of French 
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interference being that of “ Christian civilization,” or, in other words, the effective 
protection of her Catholic missions, while to us is handed over the more material 
obligation of looking after the interests of ‘‘ the commeree of all nations.” 

The policy of the British Government in its foreign relations, its mercenary 
spirit, its disregard for, and not unfrequent sacrifice of the interests of that Church, 
are well illustrated in the above pregnant paragraph. 

We learn also, on reliable authority, that the Papal Government has been occu- 
pied with a new organization of the Romish Dioceses in China; and that this 
measure is to be followed by the organization, on new bases, of all the Romish 
Missions in the extreme East. Soitisthen. The British Government stands guard 
and shakes the tree, and the Pope bags the fruit. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


M. de Sauley, a member of the French Institute, who has passed some time in 
Egypt, and is conversant with the archeology of that country, states in the 
Courrier de Paris, that an important discovery has lately been made in one of 
the tombs of Memphis, of a whole library of hieratic papyruses. This precious 
collection would most probably have been torn in bits by the lucky finders, and 
every fragment sold separately to the curiosity-hunting English who frequent 
that country, had not an Arab, an agent in the pay of the British Museum, fortu- 
nately been apprised of the matter, and bought up the whole lot in time. Mr. 
Birch, of the British Museum, has as yet only deciphered one of these curious 
manuscripts, which turns out to be neither more nor less than a complete history 
of the royal dynasties. 


A “NEW BIBLE MOVEMENT” FROWNED UPON. 


At the monthly meeting of the Christian Knowledge Society, held June 2nd, 
the Rev. Dr. Biber moved, pursuant to notice given at the last meeting, certain 
Resolutions in favor of a new version of the Bible. 

The Rev. Dr. Hessy moved, and the Rev. C. Cator seconded, as an amendment :— 

That it is not expedient that the society should undertake the work contemplated 
in the resolutions and scheme submitted by the Rev. Dr. Biber, or that the pro- 
posed committee of inquiry should be appointed by the standing committee. 

After considerable discussion, Dr. Biber having been heard in reply, the amend- 
ment proposed by Dr. Hessy was put from the chair, and adopted by a very 
large majority. 


DR. DAVIDSON. 


This gentleman’s pamphlet in self-vindication being regarded by the authorities 
of the College as unsatisfactory, he has resigned the Professorship of Biblical 
Criticism at the Lancashire Independent College, owing to the offense given by 
his editorship of the second volume of the last edition of Mr. Hartwell Horne’s 
Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. 


JOHN WILSON CROKER;, 


Known specially asa contributor to the London Quarterly Review, and for his 
edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, died, Aug. 11th, at the age of 77 years 


THE LAST CENSUS OF IRELAND. 


Some interesting facts are developed by the new Census of Ireland, the publica- 
tion of which is just completed. The statistics were gathered in 1851, but have 
been classified and arranged only after four years’ labor. The preparation of the 
tables appears to have been completed with care and industry. The results of the 
work suggest melancholy considerations, for the actual population of that unhap- 
py country has not only diminished in a large ratio since the period when the previ- 
ous census was taken, (1841,) but the moral and physical condition of the Island 
has undergone a corresponding deterioration. The number of persons of all 
ages in Ireland on the 6th of June, 1841, was 8,175,124; and on the 30th of 
March, 1851, it was 6,552,386. The rate of diminution was 20.6 per cent. for 
males, and 19.1 per cent. for females. 














